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Furvure PunisuMent, AS EXHIBITED IN THE Book oF 
Enocu.* 


By M. Stuart, Prof. Sac. Lit. in the Theol. Seminary at Andover. 


Next to the inquiry : Whether the soul is immortal, stands; 
in point of importance and interest, the question: Whether 
there is a state of reward and punishment beyond the grave, 
and whether that state is ereRNAL? Amore fearful question 
cannot be raised by the human mind, than by asking: 
Whether the punishment of the wicked in a future world, is 
to be regarded as ENDLEss. 

No reflecting man can wonder, that so many among us are 
deeply agitated by this subject. While the great majority 
of Christians consider the inquiry, suggested by this last ques- 
tion, as answered, yea fully answered, by the Scriptures, 
yet there are not a few, who claim to be considered as 
Christians, whose minds are filled with difficulty in respect 

* This article was prepared for the April No. of the Reposi- 
tory, but was deferred for the want of room. It was designed 
to follow the very valuable article by Prof. Stuart, on the 
“Book of Enoch,” which appeared in the No. for January 
last, page 86 seq., to which the reader is referred for an 
account of that interesting relic of antiquity.—EbiTor. 
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to the subject of endless misery in a future world ; and no 
inconsiderable number, who reject, even with scorn and 
contumely, the idea that such a doom for the human soul is 
possible. 

It is no part of my present object to enter the lists of con- 
troversy at large in regard to this subject. ‘That many are 
greatly agitated in respect to it, is so far from being strange, 
or in itself criminal, that I could wish many thousands, who 
are now altogether indifferent with regard to every inquiry 
of such a nature, might be aroused to a state of deep con. 
cern. There is always more hope from a state of concern, 
than from one of apathy. Baxter says, that spiritual sloth 
has sent more souls to perdition, than all the other causes 
which can be named. 

Let us not despair of being listened to by such as are agi- 
tated in respect to a future state. If it be true that some 
have passed on to that condition, in which they can only look 
scorn and breathe contempt when the doctrine of endless 
punishment is mentioned, we will still hope, that in a land of 
gospel light and free inquiry, there are not many who have 
been able to attain to such a fearful attitude of mind. 

I can never think on the subject of future punishment, 
without spontaneously asking: Why should I disbelieve it? 
If it be true, that there is no punishment of the wicked here- 
after, then I shall be as much a participator of all the good 
which is to come, as if I were a believer in the doctrine of 
those who affirm this. The only reward for belief in this 
case, will be a hope, such as it is, during the present life, 
that I shall be happy hereafter, come what may in this world, 
or do what I may please to do. And yet my conscience, in 
spite of myself, would be continually at war with such a hope, 
onsuch gronnds. There is “a fearful looking for of judgment 
and fiery indignation which will devour the adversaries,” 
implanted by our Maker in the human breast, in order to 
proclaim within us that there is a God who will judge the 
world in righteousness, who abhors sin and loves holiness, 
and who will exhibit to the creatures of his power his love 
of the one and his hatred of the other. Conscience can be 
stilled in respect to these fears, only by doing to her the most 
absolute violence, binding her in chains, hoodwinking her, 
or administering opiates in large quantities. The latter is 
the usual method of keeping her quiet. But alas! it is only 
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a dreamy and feverish sleep that is procured. Sins com- 
mitted are followed by the fear of punishment, whether we 
willornot. Thisis the voice of God that speaks to the soul 
made in his image, but now degraded and defaced by sin. 
Conscience whispers that retribution will come. We may 
stop our ears; we may drown her voice with music or with 
shouting; all these expedients are but temporary. When 
every artifice is wearied out, and every shout which over- 
powered the still small voice has ceased, then comes the 
tremendous whisper again. In our lonely recesses, in the 
dead of night, on the bed of sickness, in the hour of danger, 
of trial, of misfortune—conscience whispers with an ac- 
cent that penetrates the inmost recesses of the soul: “ There 
is a God who judgeth the earth”—“God is angry with the 
wicked every day.” 

Where, O where, is an asylum from this still small voice, 
more terrific than the seven thunders which shake the 
throne ofheaven? Is it to be found in plunging deep into the 
pleasures of sense? But how canit be foundthere? These 
are short, unsatisfying, often attended with satiety and dis- 
gust even in the very height of them ; and, at all events, they 
are but temporary. Shall the refuge be found, then, in con. 
fident assertion, in presumptuous belief, that there is no future 
punishment? But how will these alter the case? The 
measures of a just God are not to be influenced by our de- 
clarations, nor by our presumption. When we have scoffed 
at his justice, or derided the moral retribution which he in- 
tends to make—there is no change in him nor in his measures. 
When we call in question his word; or even labour to make 
it proclaim the future freedom of the wicked from all punish- 
ment; it is not the boldness of our assertions, nor the rash- 
ness of our criticisms on the Scriptures, nor the zeal with 
which we may contend for our professed belief in the common 
happiness of the pious and the impious, which can change 
the declarations of the Scriptures, or repeal one awful com- 
mination which they contain. There the assurance is given, 
that when the Saviour is seated on his throne of final judg- 
ment, and all nations are assembled before him, he will 
separate them as a shepherd divides his sheep from the 
goats—to the one he will assign fe» aidror, to the other 
xohecw aiovov. The punishment is characterized by the 
same adjective as the reward; and if the life be endless in 
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this case, then the punishment must also be endless. If not, 
the whole declaration has no intelligible meaning. 

With such an avowal before us as this, from the lips of 
him who is himself to be our final judge, is it acting a reason- 
2ble part, to shut our ears against it, and, in accordance wit) 
our wishes, maintain that even the Bible itself establishes the 
doctrine of universal salvation, or at least of ultimate uni- 
versal restoration? The laws of ezegesis remonstrate 
against this conclusion ; and if they are not to be trusted, 
what confidence can we place in any thing that we deduce 
from the Bible? It lies on the very face of the Scriptures, 
that heaven is no more affirmed to be endless, than hell js. 
An interpretation which makes the latter temporary, must 
shake our faith in the permanency ofthe former. The whole 
matter stands or falls together. 

I have been not a little surprised, therefore, at the violence 
which has often been put upon the words dy and =>s, in 
order to show that they may designate a temporary period. 
It is indeed true, that they may be employed to designate a 
period which is in its own nature temporary ; but then it is 
plain enough in such cases, that they are employed in order 
to make the strongest expression of duration that the nature 
of the case will admit ; and they are chosen for such a purpose 
on the very ground, that they naturally designate an endless 
length of time. If not, then neither the Greek nor the He- 
brew has the power of expressing this idea, nor any specific 
name for it. 

But I find myself unconsciously drawn into a train of re- 
flections on this subject, which it is not my present design to 
pursue. My immediate object may be stated in a few 
words, and should be plainly stated in order that the reader 
may understand it. 

It has often been asserted by disputants respecting the sub- 
ject of future punishment, that the early periods of Christianity 
were strangers to the doctrine of the endless misery vi 
the wicked ; and, consequently, that all the assertions of such 
a doctrine are grounded only in the fears of men, or in pious 
fraud, or in a mistake respecting the meaning of scriptural 
Janguage. Whenthose who maintain the doctrine of endless 
punishment appeal to the Bible in confirmation of it, they 
are told, that it is only by misinterpreting the Bibte, that 
such adoctrine can be made out from it. 
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What then is the ultimate appeal, in a case of this nature ? 
It will be allowed, I suppose, by all reasonable men, that 
the scriptural writers employed language according to its 
usual meaning atthe period whenthey wrote, A dispute, 
however, exists between those who affirm and those who 
deny the future and endless punishment of the wicked, 
whether the usus loguendi of the Scriptures is of such a na- 
ture as to confirm the doctrine maintained by the former. 
No texts that can be brought will satisfy the latter, so long 
as they believe that the usages of ancient times, as to the 
language in question, were contrary to what the former class 
allege. In this state of things, then, it would seem desirable 
to consult other books besides the Bible—books written 
about the same period as the scriptural ones, and presenting 
us with the usual views of those times in regard to the great 
subject before us. 

Should we find now, after such consultation, that the 
common belief of the Jews to whom the Scriptures were 
primarily addressed, was such as now generally prevails, i. e. 
that endless punishment was a matter of common belief 
among them; then we must come to the conclusion, either 
that the New Testament writers meant to teach the same 
doctrine, or else that they have, in an inexplicable manner, 
left their writings in such a state, that the great mass of men 
have misunderstood and must naturally misunderstand them. 
Why did not the sacred writers explicitly, plainly, purposely, 
and avowedly, correct the common opinion among the Jews 
in respect to this subject ? Honesty and fidelity would seem 
to have demanded this of them, if this opinion had been 
such as some allege it to have been. 

The book of Enoch, as we have seen in a preceding num- 
ber of this Miscellany, was composed by a Jew, unusually 
familiar with the Old Testament Scriptures, and probably 
having some acquaintance with those of the New. It was 
composed in all probability during the latter half of the first 
century of the Christian era. It was written by a serious 
man, and for serious purposes. ‘The reward of the righteous 
and the punishment of the wicked are the great theme of 
the author’s work. It may therefore be of some importance 
to discover what are the views of this writer respecting the 
future punishment of the wicked. It will help us to know 
what were the usual sentiments of his time, cherished by 
persons who reflected on the subject of religion. 

1* 
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I may remark also, that the manner of the writer is such, 
when he speaks of this subject, as to shew that in his view it 
is not a controverted one —at least, that only mockers at all re- 
ligion controverted it. He evidently expects, that his readers 
will not call in question what he says about the nature or 
duration of the punishment to be inflicted upon the wicked. 
Such a position of course indicates, that he utters only a 
common sentiment on this topic ; and if so, then we can get 
some light from what he says, concerning the religious opin- 
ions of his time. 

It is not my design to repeat all which the writer says, on 
the subject before us. To do so, would be to make larger 
extracts from his book than is necessary; and | should, 
moreover, be in danger of wearying the patience of the 
reader. I shall therefore omit the mere declarations, almost 
without number, that God will punish the wicked and reward 
the righteous; for these, although they have a general and 
even important bearing on our subject at large, still do not 
determine the point how much or how long the wicked are 
to be punished. Let us confine our attention, then, to those 
passages which cast some light on the subject last named. 

I begin with the author’s denuneiation of the wicked in 
chap. 6: 5 seq. “Ye wicked in heart, no peace shall be to 
you! Therefore your days shall you curse, and the years 
of your lives shall perish; perpetual execration shall be 
multiplied, and you shall not obtain mercy.” 

The leader of the sinning angels is thus sentenced by thie 
Most High: “ Bind Azazyel hand and foot ; cast him into 
darkness . . . . there shall he remain for ever ; cover his 
face that he may not see the light; and in the great day of 
judgment let him be cast into the fire ;” chap. 10: 6 seq. 

In respect to the giants, the supposed progeny of sinning 
angels and the daughters of men, Michael is ordered to 
“bind them for seventy generations underneath the earth, 
even to the day of judgment and of consummation, until the 
judgment, which will last for ever, be completed ; then shall 
they be taken away into the lowest depths of the fire in 
torments, and in confinement shall they be shut up for ever;” 
chap. 10: 15 seq. 

Again, in another place, the sinning angels are told by 
Enoch, acting by special commission from God (so the 
book represents him): “Judgment has been passed upon 
you; your request [for pardon] will not be granted to you ; 
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from this time forward never shall you ascend into heaven ;” 
chap 14: 3 seq. Again: “ Never shall you obtain peace ;” 
chap. 16: 6. 

Afterwards Enoch is represented as taken by his conduct- 
ing angel to see the place where the souls of the wicked are 
kept. Of them it is said: “Abundant is their suffering until 
the time of the great judgment, the castigation, and the tor- 
ment of those who continually execrate, whose souls are 
punished and bound there for ever ;” 22:12. Soin in 22: 
14, “ Their souls shall not be annihilated in the day of judg- 
ment, neither shall they arise out of this place.” 

In chap 38: 2 seq. it is said of the wicked: “ Better for 
them would it be, had they never been born. . . . Impious 
men shall be afflicted in presence of the righteous and the 
elect . . . Nor thenceforward shall any obtain commisera- 
tion from the Lord of spirits.” 

Chap. 39 : 2, “ Never shall they [the wicked] obtain mercy, 
saith the Lord of spirits.” Chap. 46: 4, “ Darkness shall 
be their habitation, and worms shall be their bed ; nor from 
their bed shall they hope to be again raised, because they 
exalted not the name of the Lord of spirits.” And 
again in 48: 11, “ In his presence shall they (the wicked] fall, 
and not be raised up again; nor shall there be any one to 
take them out of his hands to lift them up; for they have 
denied the name of the Lord of spirits, and of his Messiah.” 
In 49: 11 is the like declaration: “ He who repents not 
before hin shall perish. Henceforth I will not have mercy 
upon them, saith the Lord of spirits.” 

In chap. 54: 8 it is said of the paramours of the apostate 
angels: “ The days of their life shall be consumed, but the 
days of their error [i. e. in which they will suffer the conse- 
quences of their error} shall be innumerable.” In 66: 9, 
10 it is said of those who have denied the Lord of spirits : 
“They will perceive their condemnation, day by day . 
and as the inflammation of their bodies shall be great, so 
shall their spirits undergo a change for ever.” 

In chap. 67 : 2 seq., Michael and Raphael are represented 
as beholding the punishment of the apostate angels; then 
Michael exclaims: “ The severity of the judgment, of the 
secret judgment of the angels, the endurance of that severe 
jndgment which has taken place and been made permanent, 
who is capable of beholding, without being melted at the 
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sight of it? . . . . The Lord of spirits . . . will bring upon 
them a secret judgment for ever andever . . . . they alone 
shall receive their own judgment for ever and ever.” 

In the like manner sinners among men are denounced : 
“Wo unto them who build up iniquity and oppression, and 
who lay the foundation of fraud ; for suddenly shall they be 
subverted, and never obtain peace :” 93:6. And again in 
the sequel, v. 10: “When you fall, he will not shew you 
mercy ; your Creator will rejoice in your destruction.” 

In chap. 94; 4 it is said of the wicked who have bound 
themselves by an oath to do evil: “The remedy is far re. 
moved-from you on account of your sins.” In 96: 18 seq. 
it is said respecting sinners: “ Know that you are destined 
to the day of destruction ; hope not that sinners shall live ; 
in process of time you shall die, for you are not marked for 
redemption .... To you there shall be no peace; you 
shall surely die suddenly.” Again: “ Wo to you who build 
your houses by the labour of others . . . with the stone of 
crime ; I tell you that you shall not obtain peace ;” 97: 13. 

So in chap. 97: 7 seq. “Wo to you, ye sinners, .. . in 
the flame of a blazing fire shall you be burned.” Chap. 
102: 5, “But you, ye sinners, are for ever accursed ; to 
you there shali be no peace.” More at large in 103: 5; 
“ Has it not been shown to them [to sinners], that their evil 
deeds shall become their greatest torment, when their souls 
shall be made to descend to the receptacle of the dead’ 
Into darkness, into the snare, and into the flame which shal! 
burn to the great judgment, shall their spirits enter ; and 
the great judgment shall take effect for ever and ever. Wo 
to you, for to you shall be no peace.” 

Of the righteous it is said in 104: 3, “ You shall not be 
found like sinners; and eternal condemnation shall be far 
from you, so long as the world exists.” That is, the right- 
eous shall not suffer eternal condemnation, as the wicked do ; 
this shall never be their lot, so long as the world endures. 

Again, chap. 105: 21, “Wait... until evil doers be 
consumed, . . . until sin pass away ; for their names [those 
of the wicked] shall be blotted out of the holy books, their 
seed shall be destroyed, and their spirits slain . . . . Inthe 
flame of fire there is the clamour of exclamation, of wo, 
and of great suffering.” Who will not here spontaneously 
call to mind, that “ weeping, wailing, and gnashing of teeth,” 
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which the Saviour declares shall come upon those “ who are 
cast into outer darkness?” Indeed, in a subsequent verse 
(v. 28) the writer says of the wicked: “ They shall be cast 
into darkness.” 

Such is the view which the author of the Book of Enoch 
has given of the future punishment of the wicked. Of the 
passages which relate to this subject, I have, as I intimated 
at the commencement of these extracts, selected only a 
small part. Even of those which either directly or indirectly 
announce the endless doom of the wicked, I have not trans- 
cribed all. But so many have now been presented, that I 
cannot help thinking it would be irrational and exceed- 
ingly unfair, to deny that the writer of the book before us 
believed in the doctrine of eternal punishment. I do not 
see how it is in the power of human language to convey this 
idea, if he has not most explicitly and undeniably conveyed it. 

The intelligent and considerate reader will not fail to note, 
that the doctrine in question is not made here to depend 
merely on the use of the words for ever, or for ever and 
ever. It is expressed in a great variety of ways, so great, 
that no room seems to be left for any uncertainty as to the 
purpose of the author’s mind. _“ No pardon shall be given 
them;” “they shall not arise out of their place” [of punish- 
ment]; “it would be better for them had they never been 
born ;” “they shall not be lifted up from their bed of worms 
and distress ;” “ they shall perish ;” “ the Lord will not have 
mercy upon them ;” “the days of their error [i. e. of pun- 
ishment for error] shall be innumerable ;” “the remedy is 
removed far from them on account of their sins ;” “they 
are not marked for redemption ;” “they shall have no 
peace ;” “the great judgment shall take effect upon them for 
ever and ever.” More numerous still are the declarations, 
that their torment or punishment shall last “ for ever and 
ever,” and that “they shall never have peace.” 

Such is the fearful array of comminations against the 
wicked, in the book before us. If we add to these the often 
and every where repeated threats, in general terms, of 
judgment, condemnation, punishment, chastisement, and suf- 
fering, it will be evident beyond all doubt, certainly beyond 
all reasonable contradiction, how the writer of the book of 
Enoch thought and felt in regard to ‘the subject under con- 
sideration. 
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But granting that the declarations in the book before us 
are plain, and scarcely capable of being perverted or ob. 
scured, the question will no doubt be promptly asked: «Ty 
what purpose is an appeal! to a book confessedly apocryphal, 
and therefore of no authority? Why should we believe in 
the doctrine of eternal punishment, because an unknown 
writer of an unknown period, who was (as nearly all agree) 
an uninspired man, has expressed his belief in such a repul- 
sive dogma ”” 

I have already anticipated, in part, an answer to this ques- 
tion, in what I have said in the introductory part of this 
communication. But to avoid all ambiguity as to my views 
and my object, on the present occasion, I would state in the 
most explicit manner, that I have not the most distant in- 
tention to refer to the book of Enoch, as a book of authority. 
I can never be brought to believe that the Ethiopians had 
any good right to place it in their Canon ; not so much 
ground, even, as the Council of Trent had to admit and sanc- 
tion the books commonly named apocryphal among us, 
There is less of puerility and of superstition in most of the so 
named Apocrypha, than in the book of Enoch. I have 
therefore not the remotest design to urge on my readers the 
authority of this book. My full belief is, that “ our present 
Scriptures are the only and the sufficient rule of faith and 
practice.” 

Still this detracts nothing from the importance or propri- 
ety of my design. I resort to the book of Enoch, in order 
to find the usus loquendi of the times, when the books of the 
New Testament were written, and also to find what were 
the prevailing opinions of the same times in respect to the 
great point under discussion. Whatever uncertainty may 
attend the question respecting the individual author of the 
book, or the exact year when it was composed, still | can- 
not concede, that there is any uncertainty worth computing, 
whether the author lived and wrote during the first century 
of the Christian era. That he was a Jew intimately ac- 
quainted with the ancient Scriptures, cannot be called in 
question by any reader of candour and intelligence, That 
he was a man of a serious, devout frame of mind, of high 
moral susceptibilities, and disposed to place the standard of 
moral actions high, is exhibited in every part of his work. 
That he speculates on demons, and on matters of astronomy 
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and natural philosophy, in such a way that we are compelled 
to regard some of his views as even childish—is no good 
reason Why we may not receive his testimony about plain 
matters of fact within his cognisance. If such things were 
to destroy the credit of a writer, then alas! for most of the 
Christian fathers; in whom we can find not a few things 
which are little, if any, less repugnant to sound reason and 
philosophy, than what is found in the book of Enoch. The 
testimony of this book, as to the common opinion of the 
times respecting the perpetuity of future punishment, may 
then be received, without transgressing the usual laws of a 
critical examination of testimony concerning any usage or 
opinion of ancient times. 

But I shall be asked : ‘How does it appear from the con- 
tents of the book of Enoch, that the usual opinion of the 
Jews of his day, or of the Christians of his day (in case 
the author were a Christian), was, that the future punish- 
ment of the wicked is endless? ‘The author speaks for him- 
self, and we can only gather from what he says, the opinions 
which he himself entertained,’ 

This, I answer, might be said in respect to some things 
in his book; e. g. the peculiar manner in which he accounts 
for the phenomena of nature, and the motions and phases of 
the heavenly bodies. But the subject of future retribution 
is a matter of common speculation and of deep concern to 
allsober men. It is one about which the common people, 
as well as the learned, have an opinion. And the manner 
in which a writer introduces this, will always satisfy any 
intelligent reader, whether it is a matter of dispute and sin- 
gularity of opinion with the author, or whether he only 
alludes to it and states it as a thing which will be taken for 
granted, or at least allowed, by his readers. 

It is on this ground that I place the appeal, in the present 
case, to the book of Enoch. Let any one read it attentively, 
I should rather say, study it, and he will easily perceive, that 
it is no part of the writer’s plan to maintain a disputed doc- 
trine. His threats against the wicked, which are very fre- 
quent, proceed upon the acknowledged ground, that there is 
a just God who governs the world, and who will make retri- 
bution to sinners. ‘That retribution he holds up as endless, 
because this, and this only, sets forth the aggravated nature 
of their doom in its full extent. There are no marks in the 
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book, at least I have found none, of a dispute, on the part 
of the writer, in favour of the doctrine that future punish- 
ment will be endless. 

Such being the case, why are we not to suppose that he 
bears testimony, in this way, to a prevailing (1 do not say 
universal) sentiment of his time, in regard to the matter 
before us? I know of no Jaws for the examination and 
judging of testimony, which would lead us to reject his 
evidence in this case. On the contrary, the testimony which 
he gives, in this indirect way, is in its nature more convine- 
ing and satisfactory, than if we had found him to be disput- 
ing in order to maintain the doctrine of endless punishment. 

Had I time and did the present circumstances permit, the 
same view which he takes of this subject might be greatly 
confirmed by appeal to other ancient documents, nearly co- 
temporaneous with the Book of Enoch. Such are the Tes- 
tament of the Twelve Patriarchs, the fourth book of Ezra, a 
part of the so-called Sibylline Oracles, and (if we may num. 
ber this among the productions of the primitive age) the 
Shepherd of Hermas. This latter book, however, | cannot 
well doubt, must be placed some 70 or 80 years Jater than 
the other productions here named ; and the testimony is ai 
least doubtful. 

He who peruses with attention al] these works, can never 
doubt what was the common belief of the primitive age, 
on the subject of endless punishment. Even the common 
mythology of the heathen made a Tartarus, from which 
there is no escape. That they believed in a kind of purga- 
tory, also, will not disprove the other position; for only 
sinners in a mitigated degree were admissible to purgatory. 

I may then, with such evidence before me, assume the 
fact. that a belief in endless punishment, in the primitive age 
of Christianity, was general and usual. Those who thought 
of retribution at all, and believed in it, seem to have adopted 
the belief, that it was to have no end. 

i may be permitted then to ask once more: Why did not 
Jesus and his apostles, who must have known what the com- 
mon belief was, in case they deemed it to be erroneous— 
why did they not correct it? As honest and upright and sim- 
ple-hearted teachers, would they not have done so? Should 
they not have done so? We are entitled to put this last 
question ; for no subject which can come before the human 
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mind is more agitating, or more deeply interesting, than that 
which respects the duration of future misery. If Jesus and 
his disciples actually knew that all men will finally be saved, 
how can we deem it probable that they should not have 
written this in characters of light, or spoken it with a voice 
that would echo around the earth? Of all possible messages 
this would have been one of the deepest concern to the 
hopes of our perishing race. 

Why then have those holy teachers failed to make explicit 
declarations, which admit of no doubt and no misinterpreta- 
tion, in regard to this matter? If I should be told, as [ 
may be by some, that they have made such declarations ; my 
answer is, that after making the Scriptures the principal 
object of my study through most of my life, I have not been 
able to find them. I have sought for them with great solici- 
tude; in one sense I can say truly, that I have hoped to find 
them. I know not how to account for it, then, if prejudice 
has so blinded my eyes that I cannot find them—cannot find 
them although they would afford unspeakable relief to my 
mind, when agonized with the thought that future misery is 
to be endless. Can it be, that the Bible does plainly and 
explicitly and often avow, what I have never been able to 
find, although sought for with so deep an interest ? 

1 will not deny that it can be. No man is infallible ; 
scarcely any one free from some prejudice. I have no feel- 
ings that would lead me to exempt myself from the common 
infirmities of my fellow beings ; and therefore I admit that 
it is quite possible, that I have entirely overlooked what some 
affirm to be one of the plainest doctrines in all the Scrip- 
tures, Still, my present convictions speak not the less to my 
own mind. I cannot find in the Scriptures a disavowal of 
the usual belief of the primitive age as to endless punish- 
ment; nor can I find where an opinion contrary to this is 
taught, or even suggested, in the Bible. 

I have examined and re-examined, oftentimes, those texts 
which are alleged to teach the doctrine of universal salvation; 
but no principles of interpretation which I can adopt for the 
rest of the Scriptures, will permit me to explain them in 
such a way. I do not, and cannot, find the evidence, there- 
fore, that Jesus and his disciples have contradicted the views 
of future punishment, as set forth in the book of Enoch ; 
I mean so far as the perpetuity and dreadful nature of this 
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punishment is concerned. Of course I am unable to see 
how or why it could be, that neither Jesus nor his disciples 
have taken any pains to correct the common opinion in rela- 
tion to this subject, provided it was inconsistent with the 
truth. A pious fraud in concealing such a truth we cannot 
admit. It does not comport with their character. Defi- 
ciency of sympathy and kind feeling we cannot admit ; for 
-here is no evidence of this, but of the contrary. I must 
conclude, therefore, that they saw nothing important to cor- 
rect in the common belief respecting this matter. | fully be- 
sieve that what they have taught, all goes to confirm this belief. 

I may in justice to my subject further say, that the efforts 
of those who deny the doctrine of endless misery, seem in 
the main to be directed merely toward assailing the texts 
brought forward by their antagonists in order to confirm the 
contrary opinion. What does this shew, but a consciousness 
that appearances at least in the Bible are very much against 
them, and that they have no good chance of maintaining 
their own standing, unless they can successfully assail the 
texts adduced by their antagonists ? 

Any one who is conversant with the tracts and books 
which are almost daily making their appearance in defence 
of universal salvation, must have been struck with the bois- 
terous manner and overweening confidence with which argu- 
ments in favour of this doctrine are generally advanced. 
There is an air of positivity and a bold assumption of cer- 
tainty, which is rarely found in any other class of theological 
disputants, that characterize most of the champions of this 
dogma. In what light are we to view all this? I have 
often remarked, that some men are positive, and obtrusive, 
and confident in their opinions, and noisy in the expression 
of them, either with a design to impose them by a kind of 
force upon others, or else to conceal from themselves and 
others the secret doubts which all the while are agitating 
cheir own breasts in regard to what they maintain, With 
most of the productions of Universalists that have met my 
eye, for these some years, [ am disposed to think the latter 
is the case. When a sober man, by studying a subject 
thoroughly, has become so far acquainted with it as to know 
what he should believe, and on what grounds he rests his 
belief ; when, moreover, he is thoroughly satisfied that those 
grounds are stable, and will abide the test of attack or scru- 
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tiny ; it is not usual for him to swagger respecting his con- 
victions, nor to boast of their certainty and firmness, nor to 
flout or leer at every thing which is suggested against them. 
Soldiers are wont to say, that the men who talk most of 
their courage and prowess in the retirement of a camp, are 
very apt to fall in the rear on the field of battle. Men of 
calm, cool, deliberate, unostentatious courage, it is expected, 
will execute the command to charge with the bayonet, while 
men of a different stamp will turn pale and tremble, when 
the bullets begin to whistle. 

So, I am apt to think, is it with most of the champions of 
Universalism. Did they feel that they were well armed and 
well manned for the contest, they would not, like the Persian 
and Turkish arrays of battle, rend the heavens and earth, at 
the onset, with the clamour of voices and the din of arms, in 
order to frighten the ranks of opposers. Conscious posses- 
sion of truth, in an honest cause, is wont to stand firm and 
collected, knowing its ultimate resources, and well persuad- 
ed too that noise is not argument, nor confident assertions 
reasoning. 

In fact, there is no more suspicious mark of weakness in a 
combatant, than swaggering and obtrusive confidence. And 
if this be so, is there not reason to believe, that most of those 
who attempt to prove the doctrine of Universal Salvation 
from the Bible, do, after all, feel that they are labouring to 
obscure the Scriptures, not to say, pervert them, rather than 
to educe their simple and plain meaning ? 

It is wrong to judge any class of men with rigour, and | 
would not willingly do it; but I hope they will bear with me, 
in this case —they, I mean, on whom my remarks fall—when 
I honestly state the impression which their manner of the- 
ologizing makes upon me. If I am singular, or in the wrong, 
lhope I shall be forgiven for the apparently uncharitable 
views that I have expressed. That I am singular, cannot 
be true ; to my certain knowledge it is not. That I am in 
the wrong—I shall believe, when I become convinced that 
the Bible teaches the doctrine of Universal Salvation. 

The attempts at philology, which some of our fellow citi- 
zens of the class named often exhibit ; the shew of learning, 
the parade of aiw» and >*>, and of declarations respecting 
them which shew that the mere elements of critical study 
are not mastered; the descants on the foreign languages of 
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Greek and Hebrew, by those to whom they are stil] alto- 
gether foreign; may provoke the smile, or the disgust, of 
one who has studied those languages more thoroughly, but 
they can make but little progress towards convincing him, 
When will men learn, that reason and not noise, that science 
and not ignorance, that patient and protracted investigation 
and not hasty and a priori assertion, are the appropriate 
means of convincing and winning over their fellow men! | 
know of no class in our country, who have more to learn in 
regard to this, than some of the Universalists. 

ut unhappily, while these truths are not denied in theory, 
or at any rate ought not to be, it seems only to spur on some 
champions to more adventurous dabbling with this subject. 
They must needs keep up the shew of learning, in order to 
preserve appearances. And so we have books on «iw» and 
bis, those two refractory and unsubduable words that give 
so much trouble to some, written by men who cannot even 
frame to pronounce rightly the very words themselves, and 
who would be irretrievably puzzled to distinguish between 
some of the letters of the Hebrew and Greek alphabets. 
What kind of a cause must that be, which calls for and ad- 
mits such advocates and such efforts as these ? 

But our weariness of so much noise, accompanied by so 
little argument and fairness of mind, should not prevent an 
examination of the subject before us, in a candid, serious, 
patient manner. If it be true that all men will be saved, it 
is one of the most interesting truths, in some respects the 
most interesting truth, ever published to our guilty and sin- 
ful race. It is worthy of proclamation through heaven, 
earth, and hell. It places the Whole of the divine govern. 
ment, counsels, and proceedings, on a basis entirely difler- 
ent from that on which they are commonly supposed to rest, 
and would oblige us literally to begin anew the study of the 
Bible and the study of Theology. To this no rational man 
should object, provided his mind can be satisfied of the need 
of it. Let us welcome truth, from whatever quarter it may 
come; for truth is eternal; and not only so, but the old 
adage, Magna est veritas et pravalebit, should be most 
heartily assented to. Yet methinks there is something more 
than obtrusive and confident assertion, or reckless and driv- 
elling criticism, or noisy contumely and coarse jesting, ne- 
cessary to convince intelligent minds that we are actually to 
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begin anew on this subject. When is the question to be 
calmly, intelligently, kindly, and fairly discussed? I will 
not say, Never; for | would hope that better things than 
we have seen in our day, are yet to come. Still my fears 
are, that when a man has once tampered with his conscience 
and his Bible so much, as to become a convert to the views 
in question, fairness and candour are not to be expected of 
him. But I would fain indulge the hope that there are, even 
now, at least some who are better than my fears would rep- 
resent them to be. At all events, it is painful to me, in the 
extreme, to speak as I have now spoken; and those who 
are offended by it, for such there doubtless will be, can, not- 
withstanding this, learn from this honest and open avowal of 
my feelings, what impression their writings make on at least 
a part of their opponents. While they are indignant at my 
declarations, they may still learn, perhaps, in future to avoid 
with more skill the giving offence to others who think as I 
do, and whom they are desirous to win over to their own 
party. In the end, therefore, this apparent evil may prove 
tobe at least areal good to them. Nor should I omit to 
say, that on reviewing what 1 have now said they will find, 
that my remarks are not without restriction or discrimi- 
nation, 

The Universalists, it seems, are divided and dividing, 
among .us, into two classes or sects. The one, as yet much 
the minority among professed Universalists, believe in future 
punishment, but not in evd/ess punishment ; and so they are 
called Restorationists by many. The other party “ go for 
the whole,” as the phrase is, and deny that there is any pun 
ishment in a future world. All that is to be suffered, and in- 
deed (as some maintain) even all that is threatened by the 
Scriptures, is merely evil or punishment in the present 
world. 

It would be difficult, perhaps, in surveying the past his- 
tory of Christianity, in all its professed forms, to find any 
one of them all, either in ancient or modern times, which 
does so much violence to the Scriptures as this last named 
opinion, I have long since come to a full persuasion, that 
itis useless to attempt argument with men of this class. 
The truth is, there is no basis on which we can take our 
stand in common with them, so that we may have a chance 


to erect a better building than theirs. If the Bible does not 
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teach some future retribution of the wicked, then it cannot 
be fairly said to teach any thing; for on no subject what- 
ever is Scriptural language plainer or more explicit than on 
this. We can make the appeal therefore to Scripture, with 
no ground of hope that it will be of any avail, when a man 
discards all its declarations respecting the future retribution 
of the wicked. And if we cannot appeal to the Scriptures 
at all, then of what use is it to attempt argument? Pure 
Deism might, indeed, as it often has, maintain that God wil! 
make future retribution; but as the immortality of the sou! 
itself can merely be rendered probable by the light of na- 
ture, we cannot well suppose that future punishment can be 
fairly proved by it. So we have no way in which we can 
come at materials for convincing our opponents, on a ques- 
tion like that before us. I am fully persuaded, therefore, 
that in general it is best not to make the attempt at persuad- 
ing them, in the way of polemic discussion. 

In fact it has often seemed to me, that the mind is as it 
were undone, in respect to fairness and candour, when a 
man has once committed such violence upon it as delibe- 
rately to reject or pervert the declarations of the Bible, in 
regard to future retribution. There are no skeptics among 
us, of any sort that can be named, who do not seem to be 
easier brought to give a fair hearing to argument and rea- 
son, than the thorough Universalist of the lowest order. 
I’act seems to shew, that Deists, and even Atheists, may be 
more easily won than these. 1] hope this representation is 
not correct; but so far as any knowledge or observation of 
mine goes, I deem it to be strictly so. And if this be the 
case, there is presented a curious problem to be solved, in 
regard to such a phenomenon; one, I may add, of deep and 
painful interest. 

I have heard of many persons being converted, on a dying 
bed, to a belief in future punishment, who had all their lives 
maintained the contrary doctrine ; never yet have I heard of 
one who, in the like situation, was converted from the com- 
mon belief to that of thorough Universalism. How is this 
to be explained? If it be indeed a gospel-truth, that all men 
are to be saved from every degree of future punishment, then 
why should not the Spirit of God put his seal on this most 
important truth, and bring it out to the world from the lips of 
the dying, by whom it had not previously been professed! 
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I do not state, that no professed Universalists do not die in 
the faith which they have adopted while living ; but only 
that | never heard of a person, who had rejected their doc- 
trines aforetime, that was brought, on his death-bed, to be- 
lieve in it. Of course I do not make the absolute assertion 
(how could I prove it ’), that there never was any such per- 
son, Still, inasmuch as | have never heard or read of such 
an one, it has been a matter of serious consideration with 
me, how such a phenomenon can be explained. We should 
expect that God would put his seal on such an important 
doctrine, provided it is true, by the triumph that it would 
give to his children in a dying hour. And yet, of all the 
dying-beds by which I have stood, 1 have never witnessed 
any thing of this nature. 

My conviction is, that a mind, in the attitude of thorough 
belief in Universalism, is not to be won, except by the appli- 
cation of truths contained in the Gospel, different from those 
which respect the when and the where of punishment. And if 
so, dispute directly on this point would seem to be of little 
avail; inasmuch as the most plain and direct declarations of 
the Scriptures are not admitted. Still, 1 am aware how 
easily injustice may be done, by making any declaration of 
this nature without exception or limitation. 1 would hope, 
at least, that such is not the case with all who are profess- 
edly among the most thorough class of Universalists. 

In respect to the other class or Restorationists, justice 
would require some change of tone and representation. 
There are indeed among them, men of like temperament 
and demeanour with those already characterized. But there 
are not a few of a different character, and whose doubts and 
difficulties are entitled to kind and respectful consideration. 
Not a few persons in our community secretly belong to this 
class. They perceive the —— and obtrusive as- 
sumptions of those who deny any future punishment; and, 
fearing to encourage them in their error, they withhold the 
expression of their own doubts and difficulties, guarding 
themselves at the same time from expressing and inculca- 
ling any positive belief in the doctrine of endless punish- 
ment. Thus they live, and perhaps die, without ever making 
any explicit avowal of their secret belief, or at least of their 
secret doubts. And among these are not a few of the pro- 
fessed preachers of the Gospel. 
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It were easy to prefer accusations, in this case, of insin. 
cerity and the want of open and honest dealing ; and this 
is sometimes done. ‘To such accusations, indeed, there are 
some who would be justly subjected. But 1 am not persua- 
ded that all doubters of this class are to be taxed with hy. 
pocrisy and double dealing. There are minds of a very se. 
rious cast, and prone to reasoning and inquiry, that have in 
some way come into such a state, that doubt on the subject 
of endless punishment cannot, without the greatest difficulty, 
be removed from them. : 

They commence their doubts, it is probable, with some 
a priori reasoning on this subject. ‘ Godis good. His ten. 
der mercy is over all the work of his hands. He has no 
pleasure in the death of the sinner. He has power to pre- 
vent it. He knew before he created man, and made him a 
free agent, that he would sin. In certain prospect of his 
endless misery, therefore, his benevolence would have pre- 
vented the bringing of him into existence. No father can 
bear to see his own children miserable without end, not even 
when they have been ungrateful and rebellious ; and God, 
our heavenly Father, loves us better taan any earthly parent 
does or can love his children. 

‘Besides; our sins are temporary and finite ; for they are 
committed by temporary and finite beings, and in a world 
filled with enticements both from without and from within, 
It is perfectly easy for Omnipotence to limit, yea to prevent, 
any mischief which sin can do; so that the endless punish- 
ment of the wicked is unnecessary, in order to maintain the 
divine.government and keep it upon a solid basis. Above 
all, a punishment without end, for the sins of a few days or 
hours, is a proportion of misery incompatible with justice as 
well as mercy. And how can this be any longer necessary, 
when Christ has made atonement for sin, and broughit in 
everlasting redemption from its penalty !’ 

The social sympathies, too, of some men, are often deeply 
concerned with the formation of their religious opinions. 
They have lost a near and dear friend and relative by 
death ; one who never made any profession of religion, or 
gave good reason to suppose that his mind was particularly 
occupied with it. ‘What shall they think of his case? Can 
they believe that one so dear to them has become eternally 
wretched—an outcast for ever from God? Can they en- 
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dure the thought that they are never to see or associate with 
him anymore? Can heaven itself be a place of happiness 
for them, while they are conscious that a husband or a wife, 
a son or a daughter, a brother or a sister, is plunged into a 
lake of fire from which there is no escape? It is impossible, 
they aver, to overcome such sympathies as these. It would 
be unnatural and even monstrous to suppress them. They 
are therefore, as they view the case, constrained to doubt 
whether the miseries of a future world can be endless.’ 

If there are any whose breasts are strangers to such diffi- 
culties as these, they are to be congratulated on having made 
attainments almost beyond the reach of humanity in the 
present world; or else, to be pitied for ignorance, or the 
want of a sympathy which seems to be among the first ele- 
ments of our social nature. With the great mass of think- 
ing Christians [am sure such theughts as these must, un- 
happily for them, be acquaintances too familiar. That they 
agitate our breasts as storms do the mighty deep—will be 
testified by every man of a tender heart, and who has a 
deep concern in the present and future welfare of those 
whom he loves. 

It would seem to be from such considerations, and the 
like to these, that a belief in a future repentance and re- 
covery of sinners has become so wide-spread in Germany, 
pervading even the ranks of those who are regarded as se- 
rious and evangelical men in respect to most or all of what 
is called orthodox doctrine, saving the point before us. Such 
was the case, also, with some of the ancient fathers ; and 
such is doubtless the case with not a few of our day, who 
are far removed from noisy and obtrusive sectarianism, and 
who even do not venture positively to assert and maintain 
the modified doctrine of universal! salvation, namely, the final 
restoration of all to divine favour, after punishment and 
repentance. 

Can we find it in our hearts severely to reproach doubters 
of this retired and modest class ; who will not even venture 
to assert what they hope is true, and on the whole do believe 
to be true, for fear that it may not after all prove to be so, 
and then the assertion of the doctrine might lead others to 
ruin? No, we should not so demean ourselves in respect to 
serious and also anxious and distressed minds, filled with 
doubts which they have yet found no adequate grounds to 
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satisfy. Their state of mind may be wrong. I must believe 
that it is. But theirs is an error of quite a different character 
from that of an obtrusive and contumacious renunciation of 
all belief in any future retribution. 

It is foreign to my design, and beyond my present limits, 
to go into a discussion of the particular grounds already 
mentioned, which are alleged in support of the opinion that 
future punishment is temporary. In the most summary man- 
ner to glance at a few considerations on which the mind 
ought most seriously to reflect, is all that 1 can be permitted 
to do. 

If the doctrine of future existence, i. e. the certainty of 
this doctrine, be dependent on revelation for its support— 
and this I must on the whole believe—then it follows, that all 
we can know of future happiness er misery with certainty, 
must be from the declarations of Scripture, or from legiti- 
mate consequences drawn by fair reasoning from those 
declarations, 

Now it is palpable, at first view, that most of the doubis 
and difficulties suggested above, are such as arise from rea- 
soning in the main independently of the Scriptures. That 
God is good, kind, merciful, compassionate, paternal—is true 
beyond all doubt. That he is just also, is equally true. Nor 
do I suppose his justice, truth, compassion, or any other at- 
tribute of such a quality, is different in its nature from the 
like attributes in ourselves; for we are made in his image, 
and we can have an idea of his moral attributes only by 
reasoning from an analogy with our own, and then separat- 
ing from those attributes, as existing in him, all idea of im- 
perfection. But still, there is one most important and fun- 
damental consideration, in respect to this whole matter, 
which does not seem to be properly regarded by doubters of 
the class in question. This is, that God superintends the 
concerns of a universe; and that all things, present, past, 
and future, are all perfectly before him. It is such a being, 
and such an one only, who is capable of judging what par- 
ticular thing or measure is conducive to the highest good ol 
the whole. It is only such a being who can judge, where 
the safe and proper bounds of mercy are to be placed, and 
how far the right and power of pardon shall be exercised. 
Even an earthly government, that should exercise indiscrimi- 
nately the right of pardon, would be deemed weak, inefli- 
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cient, yea, contemptible, inasmuch as this would be merely 
bidding up a bounty for transgression of the laws. Must 
not God’s moral government maintain the honour and dignity 
of his laws ? 

You will answer in the affirmative. Some punishment 
must be inflicted. But then—endless punishment! O that 
dreadful thought! Endless misery for finite crime! 

True ; it is a dreadful thought. All punishment is dread- 
ful in a greater or less degree, else it would not be punish- 
ment. But tell me: Can any one, except the omniscient 
God, unfold or even understand the extent of the evils occa- 
sioned by sin? It must be true that no one can do this 
except He. 

If then, in his Law, he has actually affixed such a penalty 
to sin, what are we to believe? That it is just, or unjust ? 
It is a plain case of duty here, to acquiesce in his judgment 
and decision. The question turns, then, simply on what he 
has decided in his word. 

As to endless punishment, do not our State Governments 
immure criminals for life? May not punishment continue 
as long as sinning? And is it just that our civil government 
should exercise such a power? If you concede this point, 
why may it not be true, that the Supreme Governor of the 
Universe may immure in the State Prison of the Universe 
(if | may be allowed so to speak), such as cannot be permit- 
ted to go at large without jeoparding the order, harmony, 
peace, and happiness of the Universe? Can we be the 
proper judges of what is necessary to preserve and promote 
these in all their extent and mutual relations? Or must He, 
of necessity, be the only competent judge ? 

The appeal is made, moreover, and often with thrilling 
effect too, to parental feelings, and the question asked, 
‘Would you be willing that a child of yours should become 
forever miserable ?’? The first and spontaneous answer is— 
No! No! ‘How then can God be willing that any of his 
children should be for ever miserable ?’? He is not, in one 
sense. He has no pleasure in it. He has sworn that he has 
none. But this does not decide the point, that, as a leyisla- 
tor and governor and judge, he may not feel obliged to 
inflict such a punishment. Supposing an earthly parent to 
be fully and on good grounds assured that a prodigal son 
will never reform, and that he will use all the efforts possible 
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to corrupt the rest of his family—is such a father justified in 
retaining such a child in his own house? Surely there are 
cases, many cases, where he could not be justified, but must 
cast him out, in order that the peace and happiness of the 
innocent should be secured. Cannot God judge better than 
we, when this ought to be done ; and can any one but He 
decide on the propriety and necessity of doing it! 

‘But God has power to make all men happy; how then 
can his benevolence permit any to be for ever miserable !’ 

God has power, I answer, to make all happy, both here 
and hereafter, so far as omnipotence is concerned. He can 
make and unmake worlds bya single word. But if the pos. 
session of such a power confers obligation on benevolence to 
save from all misery (and this is the very gist of the argu- 
ment), then why does his benevolence actually permit sin 
and misery in this world? It will not be called in question, 
that this world is full of both. 

But we may go a step farther. To talk of mere power, 
in such a case, does not seem to be saying much to the pur- 

There is a harmony, a consistency, a complete con- 
gruity, in the divine character and attributes. God has 
determined to create moral beings, and to place them under 
a moral government as free and responsible agents. He 
looks on this as a plan which infinite wisdom and goodness 
must adopt. If now he should use his simple omnipotence 
so as to defeat a part of the plan of moral government and 
retribution which he has devised, then he would array one 
part of his attributes against another. He cannot, consisi- 
ently with his plan of governing the world, make any free 
rational agents happy, who are sinners, so long as they re- 
main impenitent. He could, so far as his power is concerned, 
unmake them, and create new and holy beings in their stead. 
But his wisdom and his goodness have not led him to adopt 
such a plan of government. When we say that God can do 
this or can do that, we should always say so with the express 
understanding, that all his attributes in their harmonious re- 
lation, and also the nature of the government which he has 
adopted, permit him to do this or that consistently. 

Who shall judge, now, where pardon may be safely ex- 
tended—and beyond which the general good will not perinit 
it? I know of none but God who can judge. Why then 
should we suppose ourselves to be within the limits of pro- 
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priety or safety, when we undertake to decide this question 
for Him? 

So might I reason, in regard to most of the difficulties 
suggested. ‘They are in fact either doubts’ or decisions 
savouring of presumption, and grounded on our limited, im- 
perfect, and often unreasonable, sympathies. They depend 
too, in great part, on our a priori speculations about the 
best means of accomplishing the highest happiness and the 
greatest good. Alas! how often do we suffer ourselves to 
be drawn away, and led into error, by the very limited views 
and wishes that we entertain ! 

One remark more and | have done with this part of the 
subject. One of the most impressive of all the objections 
felt and made against endless misery, is, that, as many seem 
to hold and teach the doctrine, it represents all future pun- 
ishment as undistinguishing and of equal severity. 

I readily acknowledge that the subject may be so treated 
as to make such an impression. If, for example, only one 
expression, or one image employed by the sacred writers, be 
set before the minds of those who are uninstructed, and this 
without any explanation, such an impression may easily be 
made. I will suppose a preacher to speak habitually of hell 
merely as a lake of fire, and to convey the idea that this 
expression is to be /iterally understood, and give no expla- 
nations ; then will it not be almost a matter of course, that 
many of his hearers will suppose he means to teach a kind 
of equality of punishment in a future world, and an equality 
which involves the idea of most aggravated torture appointed 
for the least as well as the greatest of sinners? All, as the 
matter is represented, are cast into the same lake without 
distinction. How then can the punishment of one differ 
from the punishment of another ? 

Such a question a teacher of this class ought naturally to 
expect. But another teacher, who has effectually learned, 
that all language borrowed from the material world and ap- 
propriated to the description of a world which is immaterial 
and spiritual, must of necessity be taken in a modified or 
tropical sense; who, at the same time, takes pains to incul- 
cate on the minds of his hearers the scriptural idea, that 
every one will be rewarded according to his works, and that 
punishment will never exceed the measure of crime, and 
always will keep pace with it—such a teacher may avoid any 
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grounds of just objection in respect to the matter before us, 
At all events, the whole doctrine of the Bible, in relation to 
this matter, should be taught, and then there is no room in 
reality for the objection to be made which we are consider. 
ing. Future punishment, inflicted by divine justice which jg 
not fallible, never can exceed the measure of guilt. 

Cannot divine justice render the sinner miserable, so long 
as he continues to be a sinner, i. e. so long as he remains im. 
penitent? Can there not be ends answered by this, of which 
we are not now, and cannot be, proper judges? Is it not 
true, that God only is able to foresee all the consequences 
resulting from sin, and from the continued punishment of it? 
Is it not true, that he will never punish too severely ? 

It will be admitted, I trust, by candid and reasoning men, 
that in the nature of things, as the world is constituted, sin- 
ners cannot be happy without being brought to repentance. 
It follows from their very nature, while sinning and impen. 
itent, that they are incapable of the happiness of heaven. 

The whole question then turns, at last, on the simple point, 
whether repentance in a future world is a doctrine of Scrip- 
ture. Independently of the Scriptures it will not be con- 
tended, that we can establish any thing wholly satisfactory, 
in respect to this deeply interesting question. 

Do the Scriptures then teach such adoctrine? I am un. 
able to find it. I know of but one text to which the sober 
expositors of Scripture are wont to appeal with confidence, 
when they attempt to defend the affirmative of this question. 
This is 1 Pet. 3: 18—20, where the apostle speaks of 
Christ’s “ going and preaching to the spirits in prison, which 
were sometime [formerly] disobedient,” i. e. in the days of 
Noah, and before the flood. Is there ground here, for such 
an important conclusion as they deduce from this text? 

If so, then several things would seem to follow: 

(1) That only the antediluvians, certainly among the most 
wicked of all men, enjoyed the proffers of salvation in a 
future world, through the preaching of Christ; for only 
these are included in the passage.’ (2) It was only the Spi- 
rit that quickened Christ (according to our English version), 
which sent or enabled him to go and preach to the spirits in 
prison. How this life-giving Spirit (life-giving in the natu- 
ral sense) is appropriately spoken of as accomplishing such 
a work through Christ, 1 am unable to see. And how Christ, 
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in his own spirit, could be made alive [fwomoimeis], in the 
natural sense of the words, I am not aware. Was his spi- 
rit mortal, like his body, and therefore quickened for the 
work of preaching in Hades? But, (3) Understanding 
quickened (Scozou6eis) here as applied merely to Christ’s own 
spirit, and that the Spirit of God is not brought to view 
(which many take to be a fair construction, although our 
translation gives a different view), then in what sense is it 
said: By which [spirit] he went and preached to the spirits 
in prison? When the writer had already mentioned, that 
Christ was put to death in the flesh was there need of telling 
us immediately, that not his flesh but his spirit went and 
preached to those in prison? There is, at all events, some- 
thing exceedingly strange in this passage, or (to say the 
least) very unusual, if such be its meaning. If, however, 
we understand the passage, as our translators did, of the 
Spirit of God who dwelt in Christ, and made him to triumph 
over death—that same Spirit who moved Noah to preach, 
“when the longsuffering of God” bore with the antediluvi- 
ans, we shall have, at least, an intelligible sense of the pas- 
sage, if not a satisfactory one. (4) Not a word is said here, 
in case we maintain that Christ did preach to the spirits in 
prison, and while they were in prison, of their conversion 
and repentance ; so that, at all events, no positive aid can be 
elicited from this passage, in behalf of the position that there 
will be repentance in a future world. If the question be 
urged: Would Christ have preached invain? The answer 
is easy: Not altogether in vain, if indeed he did preach ; 
some good end would doubtless be answered, although we may 
not be able to tell what it was. But Christ preached to 
many thousands of Jews, during his incarnation, who were 
never brought to repentance ; so that we cannot deduce 
from the fact that Christ preached to the spirits in prison, 
the conclusion that they were brought to repentance by his 
preaching. 

I do not assume the position, that I have given a satisfac- 
tory exegesis of the passage before us, nor hold out the show 
of —— to give one. It is unquestionably one of the 
most difficult passages in all the Bible, and depends for its 
solution, as I apprehend, on some popular views common at 
the time when Peter wrote his epistle, but which are not 
known to us. One thing, however, is plain: Can we build 
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our hopes for eternity on such a doubtful passage as this ? 
Does not the passage itself show, if it be interpreted as af. 
firming the preaching of Christ to the spirits while in prison, 
that a distinction was made by him! For why did he 
preach only to Antediluvians? This last question pre- 
sents, indeed, a difficulty which is weil nigh fatal to such an 
exegesis; for why should all the heathen world, that never 
heard the Gospel, be excluded from the offers of repent- 
ance and salvation, while the Antediluvians, who were much 
more wicked, enjoyed the privilege of such an offer ? 

Where else besides this as yet slippery ground, shall we 
find a stand in the Scriptures for the advocates of future re- 
penta e? It is easy enough to say that the thing ought to 
be so, and must be so, and to assume it on grounds a priori; 
but we are, and for very good reasons, concerned at present 
only with the Bible. 

I must merely cast a look at two or three passages of 
Scripture, and then withhold my hand; for on any other 
ground | should be forced to write a book, instead of a short 
communication adapted to this Miscellany. 

Deeply anxious, nay distressed, as my mind has sometimes 
been, on this awful subject, and eagerly intent on every spe- 
cies of evidence which seemed to have a bearing upon it, | 
have never yet been able to see how we can fairly dispose 
of some few passages of the Bible that remain, even after 
we pass by all the contest which respects the meaning of 
for ever, and for ever and ever. I cannot do Jess than hint 
at some of these. 

I do not indeed at all concede, that any advance has yet 
been made, toward showing that for ever and for ever and 
ever must or can have a mere temporary and limited meai- 
ing, when applied to future punishment. The moment 
which decides that they can, decides that God and heaven 
are temporary too; for the same qualifications are applicd to 
them in regard to duration, as are applied to future punish- 
ment. Nor is ittrue, that the words «is zovg ai@rag rar ci 
ror, OF O>53, or D°2>4> "2>"3, do not naturally mean eterni/y or 
endless ages. Whenever they have a different sense, if ever, It 
is only a metaphorical one. We speak of an endless recital, 
of an everlasting noise or din, with just the same modified 
meaning as the Hebrews did, when they applied the preced- 
ing words to any thing not strictly eternal. Yet nothing 
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could be more untrue than that endless and everlasting 
mark, in and by themselves, only a temporary existence. 

Passing by all this, for the present, as [ must do, there are 
difficulties in the way of penitence and restoration in a fu- 
ture world, which | eve never been able to remove, and 
which | shall propose to the serious consideration of others. 

In the 20th chapter of the Revelation, John represents 
himself as seeing in vision the sea and the grave giving up 
the dead for a general judgment; in other words, he pre- 
sents the doctrine of a general resurrection and a general 
judgment, at the final close of all or i. e. after the ma- 
terial heavens and earth have passed away, and a new 
heaven and a new earth are created; Rev. 20: 1—15. 
Here, at the close of this awful scene, “ those whose names 
are not written in the book of life,” i. e. all impenitent sin- 
ners, are represented as “cast into the lake of fire, which 
isthe SECOND DEATH.” 

So then, after the material heavens and earth are passed 
away, there is a judgment ; and by that judgment the wick- 
ed are sentenced to undergo the seconp peatu. And what 
is this? The first death is not of a permanent and enduring 
nature. The resurrection removes the effects it had pro- 
duced, and reanimates the bodies which it had dissolved. 
But what is the seconddeath? Is there a resurrection from 
this? We read, it is true, in Rev. 20: 6, of a first resur- 
rection ; but this precedes the Millennium ; the second resur- 
rection, therefore, must be the final and general one, or is 
there another still? That seems to be out of question; for 
the body and soul, the original elements of our nature, both 
have existence after the second resurrection. Is there no 
room then for athird? None; certainly none in any appo- 
site sense of the word resurrection. 

What then is the second death, but a death that is to be 
followed by no resurrection? I cannot conceive of any 
other appropriate meaning to be attached to it. It is a death 
which is never to die, i. e. never to cease or to be followed 
by life. Not a death of the wicked in a natural or physical 
sense ; for they are raised up so as to be immortal ; but 
death in a spiritual sense, i. e. a state of misery, and one 
which admits of no end, inasmuch as no resurrection from 
it is disclosed. 

But we are met here with a difficulty ; yea, with even a 
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claim that a contrary opinion is established by the context of 
the passage under consideration. This is, that “death and 
hell are said to be cast into the lake of fire, which is the 
second death,” Rev. 20:14. ‘If death himself who is the 
messenger that summons sinners to the world of wo, and 
hell which is the place where they are tormented, are bot) 
destroyed, i. e. cast into the lake of fire, then, it is asked, 
how can there be any further punishment of sinners?’ 

As this shape of the argument, if argument it may be 
called, has often been adduced and urged, it may be expe. 
dient to say a few words upon it. 

The figurative style of the Apocalypse al] will be ready 
to concede, who have mead it with any attention. To every 
thing life and animation is given, by the imagination of the 
writer ; and not unfrequentiy even to objects which in them- 
selves are inanimate. Personification is every where to be 
found in the book, i. e. objects in themselves incapable of 
speaking or acting, are represented as doing both. 

As a proof of this, the reader needs only to turn to Rev. 
6: 8, where, of the dread array that march forth to the con- 
test in behalf of the Messiah’s Kingdom, Death and Hell 
(Oavaros xai dys) are represented as constituting a part. 
There it is plain that death is personified; and in the same 
manner that Hades alsois. But what is Hades in this case! 
Is it the place of the dead, or is it a collective noun, desig- 
nating the under-officers (so to speak) by whose aid Death is 
imagined to manage the affairs of his realm? The latter 
sense seems plainly to be the only appropriate one here : for 
with what congruity could the writer represent Hades as a 
place following in the train of this fearful array ? 

Transfer now these plain and simple elements of the 
apocalyptic style of representation to the passage before us. 
First, the sea is represented as giving up its dead, that they 
may go to judgment. Then Death and Hades, whose do- 
mains were conceived and spoken of by the Hebrews as 
being subterranean, are spoken of as yielding up their dead 
for the same purpose. In other words, the king and princes 
of the Under-world yield up their dead, at the summons of 
the last trumpet. In plain and simple words: ‘The resur- 
rection is universal. 

But now, as the king and princes of the Under-world are 
only poetic or fictitious persons, how can it be said of them 
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that they are “cast into the lake of fire, which is the second 
death!” Plainly this is neither more nor less than a consis- 
tency of representation carried through. Having, in the 
body of his work (see Rev. 6: 8), spoken of Death and Ha- 
des as agents or persons, the writer here carries through this 
bold idea, and represents them as finally cast into the lake of 
fire, from which there is no escape; of course they can 
never issue from it to commence their ravages or exercise 
their dominion any more. 

Such appears to be the simple object of this representa- 
tion. If the reader has any doubts in respect to it, let him 
turn, for a moment, to what Paul says, in regard to the clos- 
ing scene at the judgment day. In 1 Cor. i5: 24 seq. he 
represents the end [zo rédog] of all things as arrived. Christ 
will now complete his triumph over all his enemies. Verse 
26th tells us, that “the last enemy which shall be destroyed, 
(xaragyeitou, rendered inactive or inefficient), is death.” Ac- 
cordingly, at the close of this sublime representation, after 
the glorious resurrection of the saints, he represents them as 
triumphantly singing: “O death, where is thy sting? O 
Hades where is thy victory?” 1 Cor. 15:55. In other 
words, when the final judgment comes the power of death 
henceforth ceases, i. e. it is subdued and conquered. 

In consonance with this representation is that in Heb. 2: 
14 seq. Christ, by his death, is there said “to destroy 
(xazagyijoct) him that had the power of death, i.e. the devil.” 

In this passage, respect is had merely to Christians ; but 
still the representation is for substance the same as in the 
text under investigation. ‘The power of death is overcome, 
and ceases. 

In all three of the passages the idea is prominent, that the 
power of death is, at the consummation of all things, to come 
toa finalend. But in the passage before us, the poetical 
expression comprises death and his ausiliaries, called Hades 
by the writer. So we say familiarly, Great Britain for the 
King and Parliament, putting place or country for those who 
live in it and possess it. In the Apocalypse, Death and Ha- 
des are plainly considered as the possessors or lords of the 
Under-world; phraseology borrowed from the popular modes 
of speech prevalent among the Jews, as any one may see 
who will carefully read Isaiah XIV. 

Consider now the result. The wicked are cast into the 
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lake of fire ; and their torment is the second death. The 
first death, i.e. a dissolution of their bodies, or the destruc. 
tion of their physical feeling and sensitive powers, has done 
his work, and never can resume it. He cannot come to 
the relief of those who are cast into the lake of fire. They 
find, indeed, that it is not all of death to die, i. e. that the 
first death may be followed by a second, which is unspeak. 
ably worse. ‘Then will come to pass what was declared 
by the Saviour: “Better had it been for them, had they 
never been born.” 

If any should still insist, that Hades (Rev. 20: 14) must 
be interpreted as meaning place; then the only sense of 
which the passage seems to be susceptible is, that the abode 
of the wicked, before the general judgment, will, after that 
event, become a part of the lake of fire, or be added to it, 
so that the punishment may be more aggravated than before. 

This is a meaning which has some claims to our consider- 
ation ; and were it not for Rev. 6:8, it is one which might 
easily be admitted. But in what way this would aid the 
sentiment, that repentance in a future world is a scriptural 
doctrine, cannot, 1 apprehend, be easily shown. The pas- 
sage understood in either way, is fatal to hopes of such a 
nature. 

One other passage must be briefly touched. It is in 1 Cor. 
xv. 24.seq. The apostle here represents the end as coming, 
when Christ will deliver up his mediatorial kingdom, after 
he has put all enemies under his feet. This accomplished, 
his mediatorial work is done ; his embassy is completed ; his 
mission therefore comes to an end. “The Son himself will 
be subject to Him who put all things under his feet, that 
God may be all in all,” 1. e. the mediatorial reign as such 
ceases, and God, as the Judge and Rewarder of men, and 
the Sovereign of all, reigns without any delegated dominion 
and without any limitation whatever. 

What now may we justly deduce from this passage ? Set- 
ting aside all the curious and difficult questions that might 
be asked respecting the human nature of Christ subsequent- 
ly to this period, and other embarrassing inquiries which any 
tyro in ‘l'heology could raise, thus much lies on the face 
of this tremendous passage ; for such we shall see it is. After 
the period in question, the mediatorial kingdom as such, and 
the mediatorial work, entirely cease. Christ has fulfilled his 
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whole mission as Mediator; and those enemies whom he has 
not reconciled by the blood of his cross, he has subdued. 
« All is put under his feet.” All this conceded—what then 
is to become of sinners, doomed yet to undergo the second 
death? The mediatorial work is done. ‘The office is re- 
signed or given up. God only as lawgiver and king now 
reigns, and is all in all. And are those sentenced to the 
second death, to be redeemed without a Redeemer? Are 
they to be saved without a Mediator? Can such a work be 
done, when the only Being in the universe who could per- 
form it has laid his office aside because it is completed ? 
Will he send preachers to visit “the lake of fire, which is 
the second death,” and proclaim glad tidings? Will he pour 
out his Spirit there? Will he cause the means of grace 
there to be more efficacious than they were during the sea- 
son of probation? I do not find a hint in all the book of 
God about any such arrangement ; there is surely no proba- 
bility in itself considered, that a place of punishment will be 
more highly favoured than a place of probation. 

How then are those under sentence of the second death 
to be brought to repentance? You may say: By punish- 
ment. But will punishment effect this, unaided by the other 
means of persuasion and reformation? Did Israel in the de- 
sert, when called to suffering, become penitent and humble ? 
And when God is represented, in the Revelation, as pouring 
out his indignation upon the followers of the beast and the 
false prophet, do they repent? Rather, do they not blas- 
pheme with a violence and a daring which are greatly ag- 
gravated? Who can shew, that simple misery, among the 
wicked, unattended with any means of grace, or any gift of 
the Spirit, or any of the usual means of gospel-salvation, 
will produce penitence? Have the fallen angels reformed ? 
It is contrary to all experience ; and therefore contrary to 
all probability. 

On the whole, it would be difficult, as it seems to my 
mind, to find any passage in the Scriptures, which opposes 
with so irresistible a force the idea of redemption in a fu- 
ture world, as the one before us. It is only by affirming, 
that all which the apostle says, refers merely to what is done 
down to the end of time, and that nothing farther is reveal- 
ed, or is intended to be revealed, that we can escape from 
the conclusion which is forced upon us. But what anescape 
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is this? To cast ourselves upon mere conjecture for the 
interests of an eternity! To assume as true, what we have 
no authority or support for in all the word of God! Can it 
be true, that if there is repentance in a future world, such an 
all-important sentiment would not have been plainly and re. 
peatedly suggested by the mercy of a God, who takes no 
pleasure in the death of the wicked ? 

But enough for the present occasion. I have not even 
pretended to consider the subject at large, and could not do 
so in an essay like the present. I have endeavoured, in the 
first place, to give some hints as to what the views of the 
Jews were in relation to the subject of future punishment, 
during or near the apostolical age. These have been inves. 
tigated, first of all, independently of the testimony in our 
canonical Scriptures. In the sequel, I have presented some 
considerations both from the nature of the case, and from 
the Scriptures themselves, to show why we should hesitate 
as to adopting the doctrine of the Restitutionists. Will 
these—can these—be fairly and candidly met and answered ! 
Can the subject be discussed in a manner worthy of calm 
and impartial inquiry? I have read what Doederlein, and 
Hahn, and others, have advanced in favour of the doctrine 
of repentance after death ; for these are calm and candid 
writers. But my own mind has not: been satisfied with 
what they have advanced; nor can I think that others 
ought to be satisfied. 

hat the subject is one of fearful interest, none will deny 
who believe in future retribution. That there are difficul- 
ties pressed by it on the mind, when any one thinks of his 
own condition, that of his beloved friends, or of his breth- 
ren of the human race, it would be mere pretence to deny. 
But it is a consolation to believe, that behind any clouds, 
however dark, that inter between us and the light of 
the sun, his beams still oe clearly. All will be clear in 
the light of heaven. If parents, husbands, wives, brothers, 
sisters, must see those dear as their own life perish at last, 
while they themselves are saved, heaven in mercy will either 
extinguish their social susceptibilities, or else give them sucli 
a sweet and overpowering sense of the justice and goodness 
of God, as shall not permit the joys of the blessed to be 
marred, nor the songs of the redeemed to be interrupted 
with sighs of sympathetic sorrow. How this will or can be 
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done, we may never know in the present world ; nay, we 
may have many a distressing hour, while inquiring how it 
can possibly be done, unless our very nature itself is wholly 
ch d. But the light of eternity will scatter these doubts, 
and the clear and uninterrupted vision of divine glory will 
fill the soul with all the fulness of God ; so that the blessed 
above will find their perfect happiness in thinking and feel- 
ing a does, into whose image they have been trans- 
formed, 


ARTICLE II. 


On tHe Desrenations or Time 1n Dantet ann Joun:— 
Tue 1260 Days or Dantet anp Jonn, anv THE 1000 
Years or Joyn. 


By Rev. William Allen, D. D., Norhampton, Mass. 


Proressor Stuart, in a learned article, published in the 
Biblical Repository and Quarterly Observer, for Jan., 1835, 
has endeavoured to prove, that the term days, in the prophe- 
cy of Daniel and of John concerning the 1260 days, has not 
the import of years, as is commonly supposed, but means 
literal days or an indefinite period ; and that the 1000 years 
of John are also indefinite. In view of the fallibilities of man 
it must be admitted to be possible, that he has fallen into a 
mistake in these particulars, however correct in general he 
may be in the interpretation of Scripture. Persuaded that 
he has thus erred, and that his erroneous opinion on the de- 
signations of time in the prophecies is calculated to throw a 
cloud over the bright anticipations of the Church in respect 
to the near approach of the millennium, I propose to state the 
grounds, on which my mind has arrived at a different con- 
clusion ; and may find it necessary to examine the argu- 
ments, by which he has endeavoured to support his position. 

In the Apocalypse, (12: 6,) we read, that the woman, 
clothed with the sun, etc., fled into the wilderness for “a 
thousand two hundred and threescore days ;” and in verse 
14th, the same period is expressed by “ a time, and times, and 
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half a time,” meaning three years and a half of days, or 
three times and a half 360,equal to 1260. So in Rev. 11:2, 
it is predicted, that the Gentiles should tread the Holy 
City under foot “42 months ;” and in Rev. 13: 5, that the 
beast should continue “42 months,” equal to 1260 days. 

In Daniel (7: 25,) it is predicted of the impious king, that 
he should continue “a time, and times, and the dividing of 
time ;” and it is also predicted, that to the end of the won- 
ders (12: 7,) is “a time, times, and an half ;”—equal to 1260 


days. 

Sow, as John and Daniel were inspired of God to predict 
the future, it seems altogether probable, thatin both their writ. 
ings this period is to be construed in the same way, and must 
mean in both either literal days, or literal years, or some in- 
definite period. Mr. Swart thinks, that in Daniel litera! 
days are intended, and in John an indefinite time. It is my 
object to prove, that in both, but certainly in John, neither 
literal days nor an indefinite time, but the exact period of 
1260 years is intended. 

1. To begin with Danret. In ch. 7: 25, it is predicted, 
that the saints are to be delivered into the hands of a perse- 
cuting power “until atime, and times, and the dividing of a 
time,”—which, I maintain, must mean a longer period, than 
1260 literal days, and a different power from that of Antio- 
chus, for this reason, that the universal establishment of the 
kingdom of the Most High is immediately to succeed that 
period. For the next verses are these, v. 26, 27, “ But the 
judgment shall sit, and they shall take away his dominion, to 
consume and to destroy it unto the end. And the kingdom 
and dominion, and the greatness of the kingdom under the 
whole heaven shall be given to the people of the saints of the 
Most High, whose kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, and 
all dominions shall serve and obey him.” Antiochus, be- 
tween 160 and 170 years before Christ, persecuted the Jews 
and polluted the temple for three years ; but after his death 
no events occurred like those described in the passage just 
quoted. So far was religion from spreading through the 
world, that even the Jewish character was found, at the 
coming of Christ, very corrupt and debased, and true reli- 
gion was almost extinct. How then can we imagine, that 
Antiochus is the persecuting power, here predicted, and that 
the period is 1260 literal days? 
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2. Fora similar reason it may be maintained, that the 
prediction of “a time, times, and a half,” as the end of the 
wonders (Dan. 12: 7), cannot mean 1260 literal days, or the 
short persecution of Antiochus ; for it is added, “ and when 
he shall have accomplished to scatter the power of the holy 
people, all these things shall be finished.” But surely, it 
cannot be pretended, that about 165 years before Christ, 
“the power of the holy people” ceased to be scattered. 
Even now the Jews are scattered over the earth, and the 
anti-Christian power of Rome is little less, than it has been 
for centuries, 

3. In these two passages of Daniel the word days is not 
used, and the time designated may in strict philological pro- 
priety be understood 1260 years. All, that is expressed, is 
1260 divisions of time, and those divisions must be regarded 
as years rather than days, provided there are any considera- 
tions, which render it more probable, that the prophet intend- 
ed years and not days. 

In a perfectly similar case, in the same writer, (Dan. 9: 
24, “seventy weeks are determined on thy people,”) even 
Mr. Stuart admits, that the meaning is 70 weeks of years, 
or 490 years, for he says, that the Hebrew word “ designates 
only heptade or heptades |divisions of seven]; and whether 
these are sevens of years, or sevens of days, must be deter- 
mined by the context and the nature of the case.” 

If Daniel, in speaking of the future in his 9th chapter, by 
the word weeks, or heptades, or divisions of seven, means a 
week of years, or seven years, is it not to be presumed, that 
in his 7th and 12th chapters, where he speaks of a division 
amounting to 1260, he must mean also so many years? If 
70 weeks, amounting to 490 days, means 490 years; why, 
in the same writer, should not 8 1-2 times, amounting to 1260 
days, mean also 1260 years? Is it probable, that Daniel 
in his 7th chapter would adopt one mode of reckoning; a 
different one in his 9th chapter ; and revert in his 12th c ap- 
ter to his first mode? When he is predicting the future, un- 
der the guidance of infinite wisdom and for the instruction of 
man, may we not rest satisfied, that he uses one and the 
same method of reckoning ? 

4. There is a historical difficulty in the application of the 
prophecy of 3 1-2 years, or 1260 days, to Antiechus. For 
by comparing Maccabees 1: 54, 59, and 4: 52, it appears that 
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the ido] altar remained upon the altar of God precisely three 
years, and not 3 1-2 years. It appears also from Josephus, 
Antiq. 12, c. 5, § 4, and c. 7, § 6, that Antiochus held pos- 
session of the temple exactly three — for he “got posses- 
sion of the city” on the 25th day of the month Chas/eu, and 
on the same day of the same month was the sacrifice re- 
established.. Here is no use of “round numbers,” as Mr. 
Stuart supposed, confining his attention to the passage of 
Josephus last referred to and overlooking the first. It may 
be, indeed, that Josephus was mistaken, for it is evident from 
the Maccabees, that the city was captured some time before 
the idol altar was set up; but whether this time was exactly 
six months is not mentioned, and may be difficult to be 
proved. It must be admitted, that Josephus, in his “ Wars,” 
states the time during which Antiochus held Jerusalem, at 
“three years and six months ;” but whether he meant to be 
precise to a day is uncertain. The prophecy is precise,— 
1260 days. Nor should it be forgotten, that in his “ Anti- 
quities,” in which he gives precisely three years, he profess. 
es to be exact; for he says in regard to Antiochus, “| wil! 
now give a particular account of what concerns this king, 
how he subdued Judea and the temple; for in my former 
work I mentioned those things very briefly, and have there- 
fore now thought it necessary to go over that history again, 
and that with great accuracy.” Ant. 12, c. 5, § 2. 

5. There is also a historical difficulty in applying to An- 
tiochus the 1290 and 1335 days, mentioned in Daniel 12: 1], 
12. It will be remarked, that the period of 1290 exceeds 
that of 1260 by 30 days. Do these two periods end at the 
same time? Mr. Stuart supposes, that they do ;—that 3 1-2 
years or 1260 days are taken as the half of the sacred number 
seven, and are not designed to be definite, but are used in a 
popular, general way; but that 1290 days are specific, 
precise, exact, extending from the capture of Jerusalem by 
Antiochus to the purification of the temple. Yet there are 
no notes of time in any ancient historian, by which this 
number of days can be made out precisely. 

Mr. Stuart also supposes, that the 1335 days do not end 
with the 1290, but relate to the time of the death of Anti- 
ochus, 45 days after the purification of the temple. For this 
exactness also there is no authority derived from the ancient 
historians. It is a mere supposition. The time of Antio- 
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chus’ death is not designated, All, that we know, is, that 
he had heard, on the borders of Persia, of the defeat of his 
army in Syria, and was taken sick, and was sick for a con- 
siderable time. If this prophecy did relate to Antiochus, 
and of course has been fulfilled, should we not expect to find 
a precision and exactness, which would remove all doubt, as 
in the case of the 70 weeks or 490 years? Moreover, if the 
1260 and 1290 days have a common ending, why should not 
the 1335 days end also at the same time? Why should not 
all the three periods either be successive, or have a common 
termination? Butin either method, or in that of Mr. Stuart, 
there is an uncertainty in the application of these periods to 
Antiochus, not to be expected in an accomplished prophecy. 

6. Even Mr. Stuart admits, that sometimes the Hebrew 
word for days, 52°, isused to denote years, as in Judg. 17: 10, 
1 Sam. 2: 19, Ex. 3: 10, Is. 32: 10, comp. 29: 1,2 Chron. 21:19. 
If, then, this word be sometimes thus used in Scripture in 
places not prophetic, why should it not be thus employed in 
prophetic passages? It is not enough to say, that prophecy 
ought to be plain. It may be, that God has designed it to 
be obscure in a degree until its fulfilment. And it may be 
added, that this use of the term days does not render pro- 
phecy more obscure, than some other parts of Scripture. 
Besides, the declaration of Jehovah to Ezekiel (Ez. 4: 4—6), 
“ | have appointed thee each day for a year,” might lead the 
careful student of prophecy to consider, that in other instan- 
ces it might please God, in the communication of his will, to 
make use of days as symbolical of years. 

7. If it should be admitted, that the 8th and 11th chapters 
of Daniel relate to Antiochus, and also Dan. 12: 11, 12; 
yet this admission will not necessarily affect the question as 
to the meaning of the 3 1-2 years, for the reasons assigned in 
§ 3. Let it be, that whenever in Daniel the word days is 
used, it means literal days, this will decide nothing as to the 
import of other phrases, or designations of time, which have 
been considered, 

The only specific note of time in Dan. 8th is 2360 days, in 
our translation ; in Hebrew it is 2300 evenings and mornings. 
Mr. Stuart supposes, that this period extends from the mur- 
der at Tyre of three Jewish Deputies by Antiochus, in the 
year A, C. 170, to the purification of the temple, A. C. 164. 
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It is known, that the interval between these events was about 
six years. As to the 140 (Mr. S. says 14 by mistake) addi- 
tional days required to make out the 2300, it is hypothesis, 
not history. The period might have been 2300 ; or it might 
have been only 2160 days, or six years. 

If this passage relates to Antiochus, the following wil] 
perhaps be regarded as a more probable computation. The 
word days is not used, but evenings and mornings. One 
saint asked another, “ How long shall be the vision concern. 
ing the daily sacrifice?” etc. Now, as the sacrifices were 
twice a day, in the evening and morning, the answer may 
have respect to the number of sacrifices to be interrupted, 
and that number being 2300, the number of days thus ex. 
pressed is 1150, or three years and 70 days. This may be 
the period, to which Josephus refers in his “ Wars,” as already 
quoted, “three years and six months,” provided he speaks 
generally, and not precisely to aday. If we look into the 

accabees, we find, that although it was precisely three 
years from the offering of sacrifice on the idol altar to the 
cleansing of the temple; yet that Antiochus, some short 
time before the establishment of ido] worship, sent messen- 
gers to Jerusalem to forbid sacrifice in the temple. Mac. 
1: 44. Now it is possible, that the interruption of the sacri- 
fice was 70 days before the idol altar was used. Thus would 
be made out the 1150 days, or 2300 sacrifices interrupt. J. 

The 11th chapter of Daniel has no computation of days or 
note of time. 

The difficulty of applying a part of the notes of time in 
Dan. 12th, to Antiochus and a part to Anti-Christ is perhaps 
not insurmountable. Inv. 5—8, the man on the banks of the 
river inquired of the man on the waters, how Jong it should 
be to “the end of these wonders ;” referring to al] that had 
been predicted as to the reign of Anti-Christ in the 7th chap- 
ter,etc. The answer is, “a time, times, and a half,” or 1260 
years. 

Daniel understood not. But the Lord said to him, “the 
words are closed and sealed up till the time of the end ;”—and 
then informed him, that there should be “ 1290 days from the 
removal of the sacrifice,” and that he should be blessed, 
who should come to the “1335 days.” That in these num- 
bers literal days should be intended will depend upon the 
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application of a part ofthe prophecy in Daniel to Antiochus ; 
and that a part should be applied to him and a part to Anti- 
Christ, is analogous to the methods of other prophets. 

It is not my aim to prove this. But, supposing that Mr. 
Stuart and others are correct in applying these last numbers 
and the 8th and 1lih chapters to Antiochus. ‘There is 
nothing in the general character of the prophetical writings, 
there is nothing in the structure of the prophecy of Daniel to 
forbid us from regarding very different events as referred to 
by the different numbers, or expressions for numbers in other 
passages of the book of Danie]. Particularly, there is noth- 
ing to compel us to apply the “3 1-2 times” te Antiochus, but, 
on the contrary, strong reasons, which have been already as- 
signed, for regarding the termination of that period as yet 
future. 


8. The equivalent numbers in the ApocaLypsE are now 
to be examined. The passages are Rev. 11: 2, 3, 12:6, 14, 
13: 5, where the same period is expressed by the various 
terms or notations of “ 42 months,” “ 1260 days,” “a time, 
and times, and half a time.” Surely no one will apply these 
passages to Antiochus; and as the number and the method 
of expressing it are the same in Daniel and John, it would 
seem probable, that the same event is referred to in both,— 
unless we should concur with some of the early Christian 
fathers in supposing, that Antiochus was designed to be a 
type of Anti-Christ, and that the literal days of the type are 
expanded into years in the antitype. But of the passages 
in the Apocalypse it is necessary to make a more particular 
examination. 

In Rev. 11: 2, it is predicted of the Gentiles, “the holy 
city shall they tread under foot 42 months,” which is equal 
to 1260 days. Here is a specific time, a precise, exact 
number; and this precision would seem to compel us to seek 
for the accomplishment of the prophecy either in 42 months 
of days, or months of years. The first question is, whether 
a literal treading under foot of Jerusalem is intended, or fig- 
uratively the oppression and persecution of the Christian re- 
ligion? I cannot doubt, that the latter is intended, for it is 
more than 42 months of years since Jerusalem has been 
trodden under foot by the Gentiles. 
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If then the oppression of the true religion by Anti-Christian 
persecutors be intended, probably none will suppose the 
short period of 3 1-2 years only is meant, but 1260 yeurs, 
Most writers fix the date of the rise of the Roman apostacy 
and Anti-Christ in the 7th or 8th century. If we take the 
early period of A. D. 606, then the 1260 years will end in 
A, dD. 1866, which may be the time for the destruction of 
Anti-Christ. Or if we take A. D. 666, then the time wil] be 
A. D. 1920. But, in any event, the accomplishment of the 
prophecy is future. 

9. Mr. Stuart’s views are very different. The three and 
a half yearsof Daniel he regards as literal. But, as numbers 
have also a tropical sense, that is, a secondary sense, ex- 
pressing a mere generic idea,—as a definite number thus 
may stand for an indefinite one,—he supposes, that in the 
Apocalypse the three and a half years, being applied to the 
Roman war and the capture of Jerusalem, must mean 
‘about this period of time,” that is, a little more than four 
years, or between six and seven years. 

But, when I consider that in the passage, now under con- 
sideration, the phrase is “forty-two months,” and that in 
several other places in the Apocalypse, and in reference to 
different events, we have the equivalent phrases of “ a time, 
and times, and half a time,” and “twelve hundred and sixty 
days,”—all precise, definite, unequivocal,—I cannot imagine 
it possible, that the spirit of God intended to express some 
uncertain, indefinite period, lying beyond three and a half 
years and somewhere between three and a half and seven 
years, Such a prophecy would teach nothing. In this un- 
certainty faith would have nothing to rest upon. The ful- 
filment of the prophecy could never be established, and 
would not be one of the means, by which the church is made 
to admire and to celebrate the wonderful wisdom and pow- 
er of God. There is another strong objection to the appli- 
cation of the prophecy to the Roman war, and that is, that 
the city is to be “ trodden under. foot,”—that is, to be con- 
quered and held in subjection forty-two months. During 
the ‘siege of the city, the Gentiles had not possession ; and 
after its capture they did not lose even a temporary posses- 
sion for hundreds of years. Excepting the period of the 
Christian crusades, from A. D. 1099 to 1187, about eighty- 
eight years, Jerusalem has remained down to this day under 
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the foot of the Gentiles. We find, then, nothing in history, 

resenting to us the accomplishment either of the twelve 
endved and sixty days or twelve hundred and sixty 
years. We look forward to the future termination of 
these years. 

10. In Rev. 11:3 it is declared, that the Lord’s “two 
witnesses, clothed in sackcloth, shall prophesy twelve hun- 
dred and sixty days.” When we consider the power, as- 
cribed to these witnesses, that of shutting up heaven, that it 
rain not, and of “ smiting the earth with all plagues, as often 
as they will;”—when we consider, that at the end of their 
testimony a war is to be waged against them by “the beast 
out of the bottomless pit,” and that their bodies are to lie 
—— to the view of “ nations,” and that the wicked, who 
“dwell on the earth,” rejoice over them ; it must be difficult 
to adinit that the short period of three and a half years is in- 
tended. To suppose, that an indefinite period is meant, is 
to destroy the distinctness and force and certainty of prophe- 
cy. The meaning of this prophecy may be questionable. 
There is no pretence, that it has been fulfilled; at least, 
there are few, who imagine it has been. If we suppose the 
two witnesses to be the Scriptures, denied to the people by 
the Anti-Christian power of Rome, bearing testimony to the 
nations in sackcloth twelve hundred and sixty years,~and 
if, at the close of that period, events should occur in further 
fulfilment of the prediction ;—or if some other accomplish- 
ment should be exhibited clearly to the world ; the church 
would then have reason to extol the wisdom and glory of 
Him, who inspired the book of Revelation. 


11. In Rev. 12: 6 the woman, clothed with the sun, - 


whose child was to rule “ all nations,” is represented as fed 
in the wilderness “ twelve hundred and sixty days,” or, as it 
is expressed in verse 14th. “atime, and times, and half 
a time.” ‘There is no supposable event, accomplishing this 
prophecy in twelve hundred and sixty days. On the con- 
trary, as the triumph of Christ’s kingdom is to succeed the 
persecution of the woman,—“ now is come salvation, and 
strength, &c.” verse 10,—we are constrained, in applying the 
prophecy to the church, to consider the period designated 
as that not of days, but of twelve hundred and sixty years, 
and the termination of it as yet future. 

In Rev. 13; 5, it is declared, that the beast, that should 
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war with the saints, should “continue forty-two months.” 
He should have “power over all kindreds, and tongues, 
and nations.” The vent predicted is probably the same, 
as that of the persecution of the woman in the 12th chap. 
ter; and here again the wide-spread persecution and war 
against the saints in “all nations” oblige us to admit the 
reference, not to days, but to years, and to expect a future 
accomplishment of the prophecy. 

12. We may well believe, that these four predicted 
events,—the treading under foot of the holy city—the pro- 
phesying in sackcloth of the two witnesses,—the abode of 
the woman in the wilderness,—and the continuance of the 
power of the persecuting beast,—have the same beginning 
and ending; that they are synchronous events, illustrating 
in these different ways the condition of the church during 
the long period so often mentioned. 


Now, it may well be asked, whether it can easily be re- 
conciled with the wisdom of God, that all these various but 
equivalent notations of time mean nothing definite, but some- 
thing bey uncertain, undefined? Were not the seventy 


weeks of Daniel precise and exact? Do not those, who 
apply the prophecy to Antiochus, admit, that the 1290 and 
1335 days were precise and exact? How, then, can it be, 
that the remarkable prophecies in the Apocalypse are loose 
and indefinite ? 

That the sacred number seven is often used in the Apoca- 
lypse in an indefinite sense, as seven spirits, lamps, stars, 
golden candlesticks, etc. proves nothing in this case, for the 
number seven is not employed. If it should be said, that 
three and a half is the half of the sacred number seven, and 
may be employed in the same indefinite manner, or tropical 
manner ; it may be replied, that because a certain number is 
sacred, and is used indefinitely, it by no means follows, that 
the half of that number is such, any more than that twice or 
any other multiple of that number issuch. And that “three 
and a half years” mean a precise number seems very evident 
from the use of the equivalent 42 months, and 1260 days. 
Will any one pretend, that these numbers are employed 
tropically and indefinitely, because they are multiples of 
seven? This would be a rc inement like that of Mr. Potter 
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and H. More, who consider 12 and its multiple 144 as indi- 
cative of the true church, and 25 and its multiple [not exactly 
such however] 666 as indicative of the Anti-Christian church. 

13. The conclusion from all which has been said, is, that 
the 1260 days of John and the equivalent period in Daniel 
must mean the definite and precise period of 1260 years ; 
and that the termination of those years is yet future. But 
against this conclusion some general objections, which may 
be gathered from Mr. Stuart’s article, ought not to be over- 
looked. 

In reference to Rev. 12th, he asks,—* Are we then to re- 
gard the church as in the wilderness, ever since the glorious 
light of the Reformation burst upon her ; and the beast, and 
the false prophet as possessing completely desolating and 
crushing power over her? Let the ends of the earth respond 
to this, to which Protestants have long been sending the light 
of salvation. Let Germany, Switzerland, Holland, Sweden, 
Denmark, America, the isles of the sea, answer and say, 
whether the beast and the false-prophet are able to crush 
them or send them into the wilderness ; or whether perse- 
cuting power has not long since begun to hide its head and 
retreat from the predominating influence of the church, 
which bids defiance to all her enemies ?” Bib. R.vol. V.p. 80. 

But in reply to this, let it be considered, that when John 
wrote the Apocalypse, and for some centuries after, the gospel 
was unknown in the countries referred to by Mr. Stuart. In 
the first centuries of Christianity, and even up to the seventh 
century, Where did the church exist in its beauty and glory ? 
Doubtless in the countries around the Mediterranean sea, 
including parts of Africa, Asia, and Europe. And in all 
those countries,—in Egypt, in Syria, in Asia Minor, in Tur- 
key, in Italy, in France, and Spain, is not the church still in 
“the wilderness,” and there do not the beast and the false 
prophet retain still their “crushing power?” The reforma- 
tion by Luther, extending its blessings to a part of Europe 
and to North America, has done nothing for the countries 
just mentioned. The toils of the Protestant churches in 
spreading the gospel in the distant regions of the earth, may 
be regarded as the very means of preparing for the full ac- 
complishment of prophecy. The truth of God must be com- 
municated to the world by the unwearied labors of man. 
At the appointed time, they shall “ be destroyed, that destroy 
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the earth;” the power of error, delusion and tyranny will 
be suppressed ; Babylon will fall; and all the kingdoms of 
this world will become the kingdoms of our Lord and Say- 
iour Jesus Christ. 

Even Mr. 8. says,—“ The beast and the false prophet, i. e. 
heathenism and false religion, still bear sway over more than 
three quarters of our ruined race.” p. 81. Is not this an ad- 
mission, that the church is still in the wilderness? But if we 
should adopt a different construction, and suppose that 
“the beast and the false prophet” denote some particular 
form of false religion, as Romanism, both as a civil and spir- 
itual power, then perhaps there will be, at a future time, in 
the utter overthrow of that power, a palpable and striking 
fulfilment of the prophecy. 

14. Mr. S. remarks, “ The men, who wrote prophecy, de- 
signed it to be read and understood; and, if they did, they 
wrote of course in an intelligible manner.” p. 38. And he 
supposes, in particular, that the “notations of time in the 
Apocalypse were intelligible to John and his contemporaries.” 
But on the construction, which Mr. S. gives to the Apoca- 
lypse, as the understanding of the apostle, John must have 
had very indistinct, indefinite notions as to the meaning of 
his own numbers. The numbers 3 1-2 years, 42 months, 
and 1260 days have already been adverted to. Another 
number in the Revelation is the “1000 years” of the reign 
of Christ, Rev. 20.2—7. In regard to this number Mr. 8. 
says, “ A Jong period the writer plainly means to designate— 
avery longone. Nay, we may say in general, that the period 
of the church’s prosperity is to be as much longer, than that 
of her adversity, as one thousand is more than 3 1-2. So 
much, I think, we may truly gather from the designation.”— 
After stating, that the church has been, now and then, in 
deep affliction for 1800 years, he says, in reference to the 
time of her deliverance,—“ Then the triumphs of redeeming 
love will bring home to glory such multitudes of our ruined 
race, that the number who may finally perish, will scarcely 
be thought of in comparison with the countless myriads of 
those, who will come to Zion with songs and everlasting joy 
upon their heads.” p. 82. 

If then John had in view a period of the church’s prosper- 
ity as much longer than 1800, as one thousand is more than 
3 1-2 years, then that period will be more than 514,000 years. 
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One difficulty in the way of assenting to these views of 
Mr. S. is, that this period is so excessively long, that during 
the reign of peace, and temperance, and holiness, and the 
absence of many causes of human destruction for 514,000 
years, this little globe must be overstocked with human 
beings. This objection does not lie so strongly to the inter- 
pretation which regards each year as expressing 360 years, as 
one day denotes 360 days, for on this construction we have 
the exact number 360,000 years, instead of the number 
514,000 years, There is here a difference of the no small sum 
of 154,000 years in favor of taking the definite number, as 
we have it in John, supposing each year to stand for 360 
years. Such in fact is the construction of some eminent 
men, who have written on the millennium; and their con- 
struction seems preferable to that, which, regarding the num- 
ber as indefinite, yet maintains, that its lowest import is 
514,000 years, while it may mean a much larger number. 

15. But why need we suppose the “thousand years” of 
the reign of Christ to mean any thing more, than a thou- 
sand literal years? Is it because the phrase “a thousand” 
is often used in Scripture tropically and indefinitely, as 
in these instances,“the cattle ona thousand hills ;—a day 
in thy courts is better than a thousand?” It is true, that 
there are instances of the use of the phrase thus indefinitely ; 
but it is also true on the other hand, that there are many in- 
stances, in which the phrase is to be understood literally, as 
“of every tribe a thousand send to war,” Numb. 31.4. “ Na- 
bal had a thousand goats,” 1 Sam. 2: 52. Also in the fol- 
lowing places, Gen. 20: 16, Numb. 35:4, Judg. 9: 49, 1 Sam. 
18: 13, 2Sam. 19: 17, 2 Kings 15: 19, 1 Chron. 19: 6, 
Job 42: 12, Ezek. 47: 3. 

It is so also with the phrase “ten thousand.” It is some- 
times used indefinitely,as “ten thousand shall fall at thy 
right hand,” and often definitely or literally, as “they slew 
of Moab ten thousand men,” Judg.3: 29., “he carried 
away even ten thousand captives,” 2 Kings, 24: 14, etc. 

There is nothing, therefore, in the customary use of the 
phrase, “a thousand,” in other places, which will determine 
its import in the book of Revelation. The probability of its 
being used there indefinitely or definitely must be determined 
by examining the place itself, and from the nature of the 
case. If we suppose a year to mean 360 years, then the 
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probability is in favor of 360,000 years rather than 514,000, 
because the less number is definite, and is attended with |ess 
difficulty in regard to the overstocked population of the 
lobe. ' 
. But why is it necessary to understand the “years” to 
mean any thing but literal years? Excepting in Rev. 20, the 
word years is not used in the book of Revelation, and almost 
without exception the word is used literally in other parts of 
the New Testament. The phrase “3 1-2 years,” is not in 
the Apocalypse. Because the word day is used to denote a 
year, it does not follow, that the word year must mean 36) 
ears, for the same prophetical writing may have periods 
oth symbolical and literal. Indeed, if one period is sym. 
bolical of another, it would seem, that the last must be a 
literal period,—an exact, intelligible period. Thus the use 
of days as symbolical of years implies, that years is used in 
its common meaning. 

16. It ought not to be overlooked, that the great body of 
commentators on the book of Revelation from the first cen- 
tury have understood the 1000 years to be literal years, how- 
ever much they have differed in the assignment of those years 
in the course of time. Vitringa asks, “ Quin imo, si Kegno 
Christi Jesu in hisce terris danda sint feliciora aliqua et tran- 
quilliora tempora, quam Ecclesia hactenus vidit ; an proba- 
bile est, minore illa circumscripta fore spatio, quam mille 
annorum? Esse autem meliora tempora danda Regno 
Christi in his terris, clamant Prophetarum oracula ; suadet 
ratio, et hoc fere tempore concedunt omnes, qui ad res di- 
vinas intelligendas animum suum admoverunt.” 

Circumstances may show which sense of the term years 
is employed ; or the sense may be intentionally left doubtful 
in the wisdom of God, until thefulfilment clears up the mystery. 
Whether “years” be used literally, or symbolically for 360 
years, is of no consequence in regard to the beginning of 
the millennium, which is the only matter of present interest 
to the church. But that a precise period, of the duration of 
the millennium, either exactly “1000 years,” or exactly 
“360,000 years,” is intended, seems to be indicated by the 
declaration, that after the end of the period, during which he 
is bound, Satan “ must be loosed a Jittle season ;” by the 5th 
verse, “the rest of the dead lived not, until the 1000 years 
were finished ;” by the 6th verse, “they shall be priests of 
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God and Christ, and shall reign with him a thousand years,” at 
the end of which Satan should be loosed out of prison, and 
should go out to deceive the nations. 

It is sometimes thought, that if the exact year for the tri- 
umph of the cross was defined, the effect would be adverse 
to Christian effort. “Of what avail, then,” it is asked, 
“would all efforts be, that might be made before the predic- 
ted period? This is an interpretation, which settles down 
the church upon her lees, until the destined year be ushered 
in.” Bib. Repos. Vol. V. p. 82. 

To this it may be replied, that as the beginning of the 1260 
years is somewhat uncertain, so the time of its ending is also. 
doubtful ;—it may be as early as, 1866; or it may be as late 
as 1925. But whether it be distant 30 years only, or 85 
years, or more, to the beginning of the millennium, surely 
the comparatively small church, in seeing three quarters of 
the world, that is, 400 or 500 millions of men, still under the 
dominion of Satan, will find occasion enough for all possible 
effortin order to accomplish the conversion of the world even 
within one or two centuries. To this effort the greatest 
encouragement is, that the time is near, when the gospel 
shall triumph, and that God will assuredly attend the effort 
with his divine blessing. 

If it be asked, “ Why should Christians be made to believe, 
that before 1840, or 1847, or 1866, or 1875, or at any other 
definite period, no efforts will avail to bring in the Jews with 
the fulness of the Gentiles into the church of God 7?” And if 
it should be said, “ They should not so believe. The millen- 
nium will come, when all the followers of Jesus will do their 
duty. This is the true Christian faith, which believes this 
and puts the principle in practice.” p.83. Perhaps a reply 
may be made in the following manner. 

Whether or not a definite period for the beginning of the 
millennium be mentioned in Scripture, and revealed to man; 
yet doubtless in the mind and purpose of God a — time 
is fixed. The thousand years’ reign of Christ will not com- 
mence before the time which God has determined. In the 
view of Omniscience there can be no uncertainty as to this 
period, as there is no uncertainty in regard to any event 
whatever. The infallible promise is ak to Christ, that he 
shall reign over a!l the earth ; and the precise methods, by 
which his kingdom will be extended and established, are 
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ordained, and disclosed to us. If the time is fixed, why 
should not Christians believe this? God also has fixed the 
period of each man’s death; no man will die before that 
time ;—but can it be inferred, that the care of health and 
life is idle? Does not the same infinite wisdom, which cop. 
templates the end, contemplate also the means ? 

The true way of stating the case may be this: The com. 
mand of God binds Christians to the most strenuous effor/s, 
and the most fervent, importunate prayer for the universal 
establishment of the kingdom of Christ in this world. This 
is their duty, whatever may be the time for the commence. 
-ment of the millennium. Such was the obligation, resting on 
the primitive believers 18Q0 years ago. Such is the obliga. 
tion which now rests upon believers. 

But, although the duty be the same at all periods, yet the 
encouragement, the animating motive to Christians is greater, 
if they see the signs of the near overthrow of the enemies 
of the church, and of the near triumph of Christ’s kingdom, 
And as the immense work of communicating the gospel to three 
quarters of the inhabitants of the world is a prerequisite to the 
reign of Christ,—is the indispensable means to this end ;—and 
as the work must be accomplished by human agency and not 
by the agency of angels ;—what believer, who is persuaded 
that the millennium is nigh, will not be roused to energetic 
toil and importunate prayer? It is now the crisis of the 
battle. The blow may now be struck; the enemy over- 
thrown and put to flight. Who shall prove himself the 
traitor? Who shall shrink away from the contest? Who 
shall not go on with the great army, under Him, who goes 
forth “conquering and to conquer!” Who would not join 
the most certain shout of triumph ? 

There are some who regard it 2s an idle employment to 
attempt a true explanation of the numbers, given in the pro- 
phecies. But surely it was not an idle employment for the 
ancient Jews to endeavor to understand the meaning of the 
“70 weeks” of Daniel, beginning with the command to re- 
build Jerusalem, and ending with the coming of the Mes- 
siah, Dan. 9, 25. By this prophecy the Jewish people were 
induced to expect the Messiah at about the time when he 
appeared. 

Even God recommends or commands a diligent inquiry 
on this subject. “Here is wisdom. Let him, that hath un- 
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derstanding, count the number of the beast: for it is the 
number of a man; and his number is six hundred, three- 
score and six.” Rev. 13: 18. 

If it should be admitted, that the explanation of Irenzeus, 
who found the number 666 in the Greek word, J4atewos 
denoting the Latin or Roman Antichrist, is erroneous, and 
that the number has not been counted to the satisfaction of 
reason ; yet itmay be counted hereafter, so as to exclude all 
doubt. On the supposition, that a clear, unquestioned explana- 
tion should be given, and that the precise period of the rise of 
Antichrist,—generally believed to be at some point between 
the year 600 and 752,—should be found ; then by the addi- 
tion of 1260 years the precise time for the overthrow of An- 
tichrist will be known. If there is a strong probability, that 
the origin of the persecuting power of the beast is to be da- 
ted somewhere from 600 to 752; then in the near approach 
of the millennium we should find cause of effort and grounds 
of hope. Even if no certainty on this subject should be 
obtained until the actual overthrow of Antichrist ; yet, if 
then the mystery should be cleared up, and the light of cer- 
tainty should strike every mind, all believers would thus be 
led to adore the infinite wisdom of God, who “ declares the 
end from the beginning,” and whose purposes are accom- 
plished throughout all the earth. 


In conclusion, the following schemes are proposed for the 
consideration of the reader : 

First, we may date the rise of Antichrist in the year A. D. 
606, when Phocas, then on the throne at Constantinople, 
constituted Boniface the third, (the bishop of Rome,) the 
universal bishop and supreme head of the church. 

Or we may fix this date at A. D. 610, about which time 
Boniface IV. received from Phocas the Pantheon, at Rome, 
and converted it into a church; retaining, however, the pagan 
idolatry. “Here Cybele was succeeded by the virgin Mary, 
and the pagan deities, by Christian martyrs. Idolatry still 
subsisted, but the objects of it were changed.” This, too, 
was about the period of the rise of Mohammedanism. 

If we add to these dates the period of 1260 years, then the 
overthrow of Antichrist will be A. D. 1866, or 1870. 

Next, we may date the rise of Antichrist in the year A. 
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D. 666. This is the precise number which the wisdom of 
God has communicated as the number of the beast, Rey. 
13: 18. As Irenzus found this number in the Greek word 
Autewos, denoting the Latin or Roman Church, so it is re. 
markable, that in the year A. D. 666 Pope Vitalianus or. 
dained that all public worship should be in Latin. It is also 
very remarkable, that down to the present day the Roman 
Catholic liturgy, or established public service, is, in all 
countries, in Latin, whether the people understand it or not, 
By adding 1260 to 666, the period for the overthrow of An. 
tichrist will be A. D. 1926. If with some writers we sup. 
pose, that the 1290 and 1335 days of Daniel mean years, by 
adding to 1926 the 75 years (by which 1335 exceeds | 260) 
it brings us to A. D. 2001, the first year of the millennium. 
“ Blessed” indeed is he, “ who cometh” to that period. 

One other scheme is this: that as the pope received from 
Pepin, king of France, the Exarchate of Ravenna about A. 
D. 752, and became then a temporal prince, that year is to 
be regarded as the rise of Antichrist. Of course he will be 
overthrown—this scheme being supposed to be true—in 
A. D. 2012. 

I am not just now prepared to maintain the truth of anyone 
of these schemes, although I doubt not, that one or the other 
of them is true; but this to my mind is very evident, that in- 
asmuch as God has communicated the number of the per- 
secuting beast, and calls upon the man of understanding to 
count that number, or to ascertain the very power described 
in prophecy and the commencement of the reign of Antichrist, 
the time will assuredly come, when the church will under- 
stand that number. The knowledge of this will be a key to 
unlock the mystery of the 1260.days of the Revelation. And 
then, doubtless, as the now obscure prophecy will stand forth 
in a blaze of light, the wisdom of God will be adored by 
the whole church. 

In the meantime, in the absence of certainty, and while 
waiting for the light, which is yet to be shed upon the sub- 
ject, every careful inquirer will be disposed to yield his opin- 
ion to the greater probability. If, then, in past events we 
cannot find any clear and exact fulfilment of the important 
prophecies concerning the equivalent periods of 3 1-2 times, 
42 months, and 1260 days, the conclusion is, that in all prot- 
ability the accomplishment or termination is yet future. 
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As those prophecies describe the rise and continued exis- 
tence of a persecuting power, and the depressed state of the 
church generally, or of the church in some countries, during 
the period just mentioned ; and as the antichristian and per- 
secuting power of Rome began to indicate its character 
about the year A. D. 606, being in this year made universal 
bishop,—and as the pope was crowned and made a tempo- 
ral prince in the year A. D. 752,—and has ever sinee, down 
to the present day, held an unrighteous sway in opposition 
to the kingdom of Christ,—it seems altogether probable, that 
the overthrow of this persecuting power will occur at some 
period between A. D. 1840 and A. D. 2012. They, who 
think the years A. D. 606, and A. D. 666 are most worthy of 
consideration, will of course expect the overthrow of Anti- 
christ in A. D. 1866 or in A. D. 1926, that is,in about 30 
years or about 90 years from the present time. In either 
case the wondrous, long-expected day is near, when the de- 
lusions of miserable men shall pass away, and it shall be said 
to Zion,—“ Arise, shine, for thy light is come, and the glory 
of the Lord hath arisen upon thee!” On either supposition 
an immense work is to be performed by the church,—a 
work of such appalling magnitude, as to discourage all labors 
but the labors of faith and heavenly zeal. ‘To communicate 
the gospel to three quarters of the whole family of man ;—to 
gain access to the understandings and the consciences of four 
or five hundred millions of uninstructed and prejudiced men, 
idolaters, wedded to their idols ;—to break their strong hab- 
its of sin ;—to send the Bible to every family on the earth ;— 
and to trainup half a million of preachers of the glad tidings 
of salvation ;—is not here work, more than enough for a 
century of strenuous effort on the part of the church? Is 
there not occasion also for trust in God’s promise, for reli- 
ance on his almighty power, for all the fervency and impor- 
tunity of supplication ? : 
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ARTICLE III. 


Tue Aspect anv Posrrion or THE Misstonany Enrer- 
PRISE, PARTICULARLY IN THE OrrentTat Wor .p. 


By the Rev. George B. Cheever, pastor of the Allen-st. Presb. Church, New-York. 


Tue instability of human things is a proverb ; the causes 
of it, though equally clear, are not so proverbial. Yet the 
most superficial observer must be aware of a great princi- 
ple in God’s dealings with this world, the principle of revolu- 
tion and change, till the world becomes holy. In the nature 
of things this principle must prevail, for there can be no 
more peace or permanence to a wicked world than toa 
wicked man. If we are not greatly mistaken, it is declared, 
as arule, that God’s providence in the world is to go on over- 
turning, and overturning, and overturning, till it shall bring 
all into subjection to Jesus Christ. A truly philosophic 
mind, philosophic in the Christian sense, would always keep 
this fact in view in the world’s history; for it is the busi- 
ness of a true philosopher to discover, as far as possible, the 
purposes of God, and the end to which human things are 
tending. 

To a spiritual mind the science of history, pursued, as for 
the most part it has been, without reference to the provi- 
dence oD designs of God, is as devoid of truth as the sci- 
ence of astronomy with the earth, instead of the sun, consi- 
dered as the centre of our system. Our historical studies 
are on the Ptolemaic instead of the Copernican scheme, and 
man, instead of God, is put at the centre. We need the ap- 
plication of some devout and comprehensive mind, to erect 
history into a science, and tie it to the throne and providence 
of God. We need a Newton almost as much to tell us why 
an apple falls in God’s providential government, as we did a 
century ago to tell us the reason of that simplest fact in 
God’s material universe. 

There is, at the present day, a wide and strong impres- 
sion among Protestant Christians of almost every name, 
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that we are on the eve of a great universal dispensation of 
mercy to the world. This impression may have been 
weakened in some minds by particular views respecting the 
second and personal coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
the destruction of the nations instead of their conversion, as 
near athand. Still, it is widely and fondly entertained. In 
the consideration of the grounds of that impression, and the 
prospect of its realization, three main points come into view, 
viz., its foundation in the course of God’s prophecies ; the 
lessons to be learned in regard to it from God’s past provi- 
dences ; and the present great apparent crisis in God’s pro- 
vidential dispensations, in reference to the Missionary En- 
terprise, especially in the Oriental World. 

To dwell in detail upon the prophecies would require a 
volume. Premising, therefore, that the whole world’s con- 
version is predicted in the Scriptures, for which assertion, if 
there were no other authority, Malachi 1: 11 would afford 
sufficient ground, we doubtless have in one particular pas- 
sage in the New Testament an important landmark and 
mooring place for our views on this — The Apostle 
Paul, in the eleventh to the Romans, affirms that the Gen- 
tile nations are to be converted to God, and that when this 
is done, or at least far advanced in its progress, the conver- 
sion of the Jews will follow. 

That the Gentile nations never have been converted is as 
plain as that the Jews never have been converted ; there- 
fore, both these great events are still future. Whatever 
views some men may entertain in regard to the personal 
coming of Christ, it is manifest that no theories are to be in- 
dulged, which contravene the sense of this express predic- 
tion. The “coming in” of the fulness of the Gentiles, and 
the general conversion of the Jews, are subjects of clear 
and undoubted prophecy. To suppose that the personal 
coming of Christ is to take place before these events, makes 
their prediction a falsity. It seems, indeed, in the highest 
degree absurd to suppose that the second coming of Christ 
is near at hand, when there are hundreds of millions that as 
yet have never even heard of his first —— There isa 
great dispensation of mercy before us for the world ; the 
course of prophecy, the course of God’s providence, and the 
signs of the times, all show it. 

In attempting to trace the lessons to be learned in regard 
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to this matter from the course of - providences, some 
great principles in God’s providential government come into 
notice. And first, its universal extent. 

The possibility of such a thing as chance is excluded 
even from philosophy. John Newton used to say that he 
never heard a knock at the door without connecting it with 
the Divine Providence ; and we have often thought, in read- 
ing or remembering the story of Bruce in the History of 
Scotland, that there is a providence even in the weaving of 
a spider’s web. Nor is the providence of God positive, 
merely where there are no intervening intelligent agents vis- 
ible between God and the result; as in the so called acci- 
dental falling of a tower, or the providential breaking of a 
thunderstorm. The results which human beings bring about 
as free agents, in all the most uncontrolled freedom of their 
conduct, are under that overruling Providence, just as much 
as the consequences of a fire in Constantinople, an eruption 
of Vesuvius, or an avalanche in Switzerland. The man 
who freights a ship, and he who, for the sake of the insu- 
rance, scuttles her ; the man who fires a church at the insti- 
gation of the devil, and he who builds one for the love of 
Christ ; the man who raises a province in rebellion, and he 
who fights to put it down; are all moving equally as parts 
of God’s providential plan, as much so as the accidents that 
destroy both the righteous and the wicked, the storms that 
waste and those that fertilize a country. God does not leave 
the world, either of nature or of human beings, under mere 
law ; he is himself the omnipotent Agent; and as 


Nature is but the name for an effect 
Whose cause is God, 


so the world’s history, even in the maddest and wildest de- 
velopments of human passion, is but the name for a tissue of 
events, throughout the whole of : 7hich God’s overruling pro- 
vidence has been present. Into the weaving of this vast 
web ten thousand elements of wickedness have entered ; all 
imaginable contrasted and conflicting colours of depravity ; 
God’s enemies raging, and the elemental war of chaos mor- 
ally at work ; but God’s hand has always been behind the 
loom, arranging every thread, and guiding the whole figure, 
with such consummate wisdom, that by and by, when the 
tapestry is all finished, and hung up in eternity, will fill the 
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universe with admiration. At present we can only see it 
by piecemeals ; we have got no gallery large enough to dis- 
play it in; and of that part where the weaving runs par- 
allel with our own little line of life, we can’ only have the 
dim forecasting in imagination of what the glorious outline 
will be. Except for the known genius of the Artist, we 
cannot prophecy the result. We have, however, in divine 
prediction a sketch of the intended picture which we see 
progressing, and by careful study may make something out. 
And though the prophetic sketch in revelation reaches up to 
heaven, amidst the realities of eternity, while its gradual 
completion is yet upon earth, amidst many and diverse ma- 
terials, yet, by careful comparison, and a constant applica- 


tion of the light of revelation to earthly things, we may “ 


make something out; we may at least see God’s providence 
as through a glass darkly ; in all things that concern our- 
selves, if we will use our helps well, we may know the time 
of our own visitation, although it be not for us to know the 
times and seasons, which the Father hath put in his own 
power. 

A second point is in the caution, that God’s providence, 
any more than his word, is not to be reduced to a perfect 
artificial human system ; its own greatness and our igno- 
rance alike forbid. In this we may apply what Lord Bacon 
(Advancement of Learning) happily says of systems of Di- 
vinity. “For he that will reduce a knowledge into an art, 
will make it round and uniform: but in divinity many things 
must be left abrupt, and concluded with this; O the depth 
of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of God ! 
how .unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways past find- 
ing out! So again the apostle saith, we know in part; and 
to have the form of a total, where there is matter but for a 
part, cannot be, without supplies by supposition and pre- 
sumption.” Supposition and presumption are as easy sys- 
tems of knowledge in the ways of God’s providence, as con- 
jectural emendation in the study of God’s word. But we 
are warned against it. For while it is said, Thy judgments 
are as the light that goeth forth, it is also said, Thy judg- 
ments are asa great deep : and our blessed Lord did once take 
occasion to reprove those who would make an unauthorized 
and ill-natured interpretation of God’s judgments. “ Suppose 
ye that those sinners, on whom the tower in Siloam fell, were 
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sinners above all them that dwelt in Jerusalem? [I tell you 
nay; but except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish.” 

loomsentind the Divine providence in reference to human 
destiny, we are under restrictions ; in reference to the Di- 
vine glory, we are under none. To this last grand result all 
thingstend harmoniously ; all dispensations sweeping onward ; 
even the wrath of man shall praise God ; the curses of his 
enemies shall glorify him. The rainbow of his divine attributes 
encircles the darkest storms of wickedness, and binds them 
for the reflection of his glory to the gaze of an admiring 
universe. 

A third point, without any question, is this, that all human 
revolutions are connected with the cross of Christ. Some- 
times we see that connection plainly, sometimes not. Some- 
times, when the main current of a great series of events flows 
darkly, there are certain inferior included connections with 
God’s purposes, which we seem tosee very plainly. We are 
accustomed to look at things minutely, more than in the mass. 
The meanings of God are watched very indifferently any 
where ; our vision is circumscribed, and its habit microsco- 
pic rather thantelescopic. A comprehensive view is needed. 
If a mind like that which eee the History of Human 
Redemption should take Gibbon’s History of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire, and point out, as it went onward 
through that mighty tide of events, the moral and spiritual 
connexions of its course with the great designs of God ;— 
or if an angel should do this,—what a divinely illuminated 
margin would surround every page ! 

Sometimes a design, unacknowledged in the event, be- 
comes clear in the history. The providence of God, invisible 
for many years, shines out at length so brightly, as to com- 
pel the admiration of every beholder. It is said there are 
stars so distant, that though their light has been travelling 
towards us ever since creation, it has not yet reached us ; 
so there are meanings in God’s dispensations, a light in events 
long past, which, through our imperfection of moral vision, 
or the thick medium through which we have to judge, may 
not yet have broken upon us, may not, indeed, till far in the 
bosom of eternity. The meaning of the brazen serpent in 
the wilderness was not seen till the Son of Man was lifted 
up upon the cross. The purpose of David’s education as a 
shepherd was not read till the publication of the book of 
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Psalms. There was a meaning in that three years’ drought 
and famine in the time of Elijah in the reign of Ahab in 
the land of Judea, not known even to the church of God, 
till the general epistle of James, after the crucifixion of our 
Saviour. An event like that of Bunyan’s imprisonment for 
thirteen years had a meaning that could not be seen by that 
generation, indeed is but beginning to be known now, after 
the translation of the Pilgrim’s Progress into more than twen- 
ty languages. An event in a still greater cycle of dispensa- 
tions, like the banishment of the Puritans to America, had a 
meaning which we are now only beginning to comprehend. 
An event like that which threw the key of the Mediterranean 
into possession of a Protestant power, and did the same with 
that bridge between the oriental and occidental world, the 
Island of Malta, could not be understood, till those future 
events had begun to open, in preparation for which those 
previous steps of God’s providence were taken. The estab- 
lishment of the English East India Company, and the vast 
accession of power to the English nation over the continent 
of India, are events to be read in connection with that bene- 
ficent missionary effort now following, and which, sooner or 
later, must follow in the train of the advancement of a Pro- 
testant Christian nation’s political empire. 

The path of God’s providence in reference to his own 
people is far more clear and intelligible than its meaning in 
regard to others ; and the reason is very plain; for they are 
under his especial guidance, and are the channel of his be- 
nevolence to the world; and all events in reference to 
themselves are to be interpreted by that rule of mercy, all 
things work together for good to them that love God ; and 
in reference to others, and to the world at large in con- 
nection with themselves, by another probable rule, that in pro- 
portion to their fervent breathings after usefulness, all things 
shall work together for God’s greatest glory through their 
instrumentality. The life of God’s people in its windi 
through a dark generation and the wilderness of the world 
is like a silver streamlet shining to the sun ; it is like a line 
of fountains and of palm trees through the desert. Wherever 
any portion of God’s church lives, there is God’s light shi- 
ning, there are the Divine purposes concentrating: and if the 
temper of the people of were more simple, childlike, 
and devout, the course of the Divine providence in them, 
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amidst the world of the ungodly, would be like a furrow of 
light ploughed into chaos, If it were not for the course of 
Redemption, and the existence of the church of Christ 
through the world’s history, there could be no more interest 
in the movements of a fallen world than in a contest of gla- 
diators. If any man could be pleased with the one spectacle, 
he might with the other; but the events on earth lose all 
meaning, as soon as they are dissevered from their connec- 
tion with the progressive kingdom of Jesus. Nor can they 
ever be read in their true meaning till that connection is in 
some way made visible to the ied. 

A fourth point of importance is the spirituality of view 
necessary for the comprehension of the meaning either of 
providence or prophecy. We should see God’s providential 
glory in the world much more clearly were we more spi- 
ritual. A man accustomed to walk with God, and to see all 
things under the influences of his Spirit, possesses a power 
of observation, to which others are perfect strangers. A 
sort of spiritual intuition is attained in the movements and 
designs of God. As a seaman can detect a ship in the hori- 
zon where a landsman sees only the clear sky ; can interpret 
the first moanings of a storm, when a landsman sees only 
fair weather ; so it is in spiritual things. A great deal de- 

nds on one’s position in the spiritual world. To those 
that inhabit the mountain tops, the light breaks a great while 
earlier, and shines a great while longer, than to those that 
live in the valley. And so, if a man will but take pains to 
get above the world, he shall live a great part of his time in 
the clear light of God, and in the enjoyment of a vast pros- 
pect. One can never forget the spiritual lessons which he 
learns amidst the mountain scenery of Switzerland. Often, 
when the vales were filled with clouds, we were told by 
those who knew the weather that it was bright above, and 
a favorable day for our excursion: and sometimes, after 
toiling upwards for hours amidst a wet mist so thick that 
scarce the path before us was visible, we rose suddenly into 
the clear atmosphere, with an illimitable vast of creation dis- 
closed as in a moment, with the tops of the snow-shining 
mountains around us, and that immense abyss of cloud be- 
neath, as we ascended higher, a white extended sea in billows 
of smooth dove-like beauty to the morning sun. The sum- 
mits of those gigantic mountains, bright like the day, and as 
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calm as eternity, might offer no unworthy symbols of the 
everlasting plans of God, amidst all the rebellion and confu- 
sion of his enemies. To the eye of God, and to the vision 
of angels, the commingling passions and events of earth may 
offer as bright a reflection of the Divine glory, as that glori- 
ous sea of cloud to those above it, while those below were 
toiling in darkness and dripping with mist. 

The path of God’s providence in the accomplishment of 
his allwise designs is not a way like a rail-road, driven straight 
through the world, in geometrical accuracy, without variety 
or grandeur. In meeting the mountains of human deprav- 
ity, God does not level them, nor run through the heart of 
them, but builds upon them, like the road of the Simplon 
over the Alps, and encircles them in such a way, that at 
every step and turn the eye commands new scenes of glory. 
The path of the Divine providence deals so with human 
wickedness, in the expedients of infinite wisdom, instead of 
the exercise of mere physical omnipotence, that sometimes 
you seem to be going backwards, when you are, on the 
whole, advancing, and sometimes you seem to be de- 
scending, when you are, on the whole, rising ; just 
as, in ascending a mountain, you have to take many 
a laborious zigzag to get up higher. God takes men 
as they are, and governs them as free moral agents, and 
sometimes leaves their passions to a full sweep, raging within 
the great circles of his purposes, but like a wheel within a 
wheel, always advancing. Which is the greater display of 
God’s glory, the mere exertion of almighty power, like that 
which said, “ Let there be light, and there was light,” destroy- 
ing all evil agents, and annihilating evil and opposition at 
once ; or the perpetual exercise of infinite wisdom and mercy 
in a world of probation, making all the successive designs 
of his enemies only so many steps in the accomplishment. of 
his own, ensnaring the wicked in the work of their own 
hands, causing the wrath of man to praise him, drawing the 
lines of his providence over mighty obstacles as over great 
heights of glory, establishing the Redeemer’s kingdom upon 
Satan’s kingdom even as a part of its foundation, and not 
only turning evil into good, but out of evil still educing 
good, in infinite progression ? 

We are vet at the foundation of the scheme of human re- 
demption, in the midst of the preparatory work for the 
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world’s conversion. What can be more interesting to spi- 
ritual spectators in the heavenly world, than to see the great 
troops of God’s enemies, in the utmost rage, malignity, and 
fiery violence of their industry, just cutting out and bringing 
in great blocks of marble to rear up the highway of the 
Divine providence! Of all the distorted shapes of evil 
which they can contrive to throw in the way, probably there 
is not one, out of which some good use is not witnessed in 
heaven. God is an omnipotent moral architect, and makes 
enemies as well as friends do his bidding; in their short- 
sighted wickedness, the rebels against his government are 
= proved his materials to work with. 
he same may be said of empires as of individuals. The 

great Christian Poet of England has occupied some of his 
sublimest pages in the delineation of these lessons : 

Know thou that heavenly wisdom on this ball 

Creates, gives birth to, guides, consummates, all ; 

That, which laborious and quick-thoughted man 

Snuff'd up the praise of, what he seems to plan, 

He first conceives, then perfects his design, 

As a mere instrument in hands divine. 

Blind to the workings of that secret power, 

That balances the wings of every hour, 

The busy trifler dreams himself alone, 

‘Frames many a purpose, and God works his own. 

States thrive and wither, as moons wax and wane, 

Even as his will and his decree ordain. 

While honor, virtue, piety, bear sway, 

They flourish, and as these decline, decay. 

In just resentment of his injured laws, 

He pours contempt on them and on their cause ; 

Strikes the rough thread of error right athwart 

The web of every scheme they have at heart: 

Bids rottenness invade and bring to dust 

The pillars of support, in which they trust ; 

And do his errand of disgrace and shame 

On the chief strength and glory of the frame. 

It seems to be another great principle in God’s providence 
to use this world “as the great laboratory of truth for the 
universe ; and that no truth can be fully brought out, nor its 
virtue proved, till it has undergone every experiment to 
which perverted ingenuity can subject it, and every modifica- 
tion which the mistakes of its friends can give it.” This 
remark, thrown out by Mr. Dana, is of importance in con- 
sidering the time necessary for the display of the Divine 
providence. ‘Truth here is in a state of warfare ; truth and 
goodness against error and wickedness. The world’s pro- 
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blem may thus be stated. Given: the rebellion and depra.- 
vity of man. Required: to make the most out of this state 
of things, for the confirmation of Divine truth, and the reve- 
lation of the Divine glory. To bring out the result of this 
problem in full requires necessarily that human wickedness 
should have time and room to play in, and Divine truth time 
and room to be tested in. In this view of things, there are 
ample reasons, even to our short vision, why God should not 
arbitrarily interpose to cut short the instructive drama, 
either by a miracle of sudden universal regeneration, or in 
any other way. He will let the play be played out, for in 
no other circumstances than just such a world of probation 
as this affords could such a series of scenes for the instruction 
of the universe be unfolded ; and meantime, the very pre- 
sence of God’s truth, in its trial, is enough to vindicate his 
righteousness, were there any imputation thrown out against 
it on account of the slow progress of redemption in the 
world. Men have their own consciences, and the invisi- 
ble things of God in the creation ; they may hear, obey, and 
finish the conflict between truth and error, if they choose. 
They have Moses and the prophets, let them hear them ; 
they have Christ and his apostles, and may bring the scene 
to a close whenever they are willing. Meantime, while they 
are delaying, and the longsuffering of God also waits, grand 
principles are unfolding. Here the trouble of Job, Why 
doth the wicked live ? and of David, How long shall the wick- 
ed triumph? receive for the present a satisfactory answer. 

Human revolutions grow out of human passion. Human 
revolutions may be termed the mediums, the bases, to use 
the chemical phrase, through which the tissue of truth has to 


be passed, that its colors may be permanently set ; thus fixed ® 


in historical experience, the figures never wash out, but the 
lessons of wisdom remain for ever. The same may be said of 
human depravity in connection with God’s word ; every va- 
riety and strength of it, through which the illuminated record 
of the wisdom of God's Spirit is passed, does but set its 
divine colors more deeply, and give them an intense light. 
The process looks strange, and often very hazardous, while 
the truth is passing through it; but in the end, it is all the 
more glorious. Divine truth shone all the brighter at the 
era of the Reformation, for those preceding ages of Papist- 
ical superstition, persecution, and darkness. Divine truth 
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will only shine the brighter and more permanent, for that 
medium of infidelity through which it has been passing in 
Germany. It takes time for such experiments; but one 
day is with the Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand 
years as one day; and in working out truth for eternity the 
experience of thousands of years is but a little. We should 
regard an empire as comparatively stable, that should stand 
the circle of ten centuries; but what is that, when it has 
perished? What is that in comparison with the perma- 
nence of truth and righteousness ? 

Great practical truths we always learn very slowly, and 
nations more slowly than individuals. The nations take 
their course, and by and by a mighty truth is illustrated in 
their experience. The appalling consequences of the ex- 
tremes of national infidelity and atheism in the dissolution 
of society into the mere chaotic elements of wickedness, 
was exhibited in the whirlwind of the French Revolution. 
The more important truth that the preservation of empires 
in happiness depends upon the vital principles of the gospel 
is slower and more gradual in working out. The baneful 
influences of the Roman Catholic religion on nations long 
under its power is a lesson quite apart from the discovery 
and conviction of its monstrous errors and superstitions. 
These were laid bare at the era of the Reformation ; but at 
that time the progress of those causes of national ruin was 
as yet hidden; they were not regarded as such; their del- 
eterious influence in sapping the vital energy of a people, 
and poisoning their whole character, their alliance with des- 
potism, their opposition to the freedom of the human mind, 
and their connection with almost all possible evils, which 
humanity in great masses can suffer, demanded a different 
exposure. The free and noble growth of Protestant States, 
with all the grand and state-supporting institutions growing 
out of Protestantism, must be ex ihited side by side with the 
decrepitude and degradation of empires under the incubus 
of Popery. The pure and happy domestic character of a 
Prosestant people must be compared with the discomfort 
and licentiousness of social life elsewhere. 

In the providence of God great evils are sometimes left 
to work their own cure. They become so enormous, as to 
attract the gaze and abhorrence of all, and the acknowledg- 
ment and conviction even of those who cling to them. It 
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is in this way that a conviction of the evil of slavery, not 
only as a sin, but as a cause of national and state degrada- 
tion and political ruin, is sometimes forced upon the mind. 
The ruin of nations by evils, which the selfishness and love 
of error in the mind of man would not admit as evils, though 
declared as such even in the word of God, and marked with 
the seal of his reprobation, is a mode of teaching on a vast 
scale, for which this world, as the laboratory of truth for the 
universe, affords a grand opportunity. Who can tell that 
our own beloved country, in spite of all the apparent pur- 
poses of God for our good, is not destined to show such a 
lesson to the universe on a most appalling scale! We 
need beware, or God will leave the evil we are cherishing, 
to work its own cure in our destruction. 


The lessons to be drawn from this slight survey of the 
methods of God's providence, converge directly and power- 
fully upon the missionary enterprise of the present day. 
Divine wisdom has been laying long and mifghty trains of 
events, of which the connection from generation to genera- 
tion is sometimes to us invisible, but which are always 
ripening to a great fulfilment. Meantime, disciplinary ar- 
sy og and secondary providential movements, necessa- 
ry for the stability of the object aimed at, have been also ac- 
complishing. Perversions of the gospel have been fully 
tried ; the experiment of a vast scheme of false Christianity 
has failed ; the mystery of iniquity has wrought to the utter- 
most ;,the experience of a church embraced, perverted, 
and weakened by the world, has gathered intu history a host 
of heresies with all their consequences of corruption for the 
future warning and guidance of a church that is to embrace 
and save the world. The laboratory of truth has been 
wide open, and depraved and ingenious minds have rushed 
in to scrutinize and distort it with unsparing and unavailing 
malignity. The nations have tried the path of Atheism, and 
empire after empire, crash after crash, strews the ground. 

ith these general lessons before us, we may proceed to 
notice the present apparent crisis of God’s providential 
movements in reference to the Missionary Enterprise. 

The history of the church on earth is a history of exper- 
iments in human nature. They have been made by Divine 
providence in vast cycles of time, ona scale of great gran- 
deur. The first embraced the whole Antediluvian world 
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for 2000 years ; the second, with a chosen people, and a great 
dispensation, lasted for 2000 years longer : the third, with the 
Gentile world, for nearly 2000 more; the fourth is now in 
operation. The first experiment ended in the deluge ; the 
second closed with the crucifixion; the third was renounced 
at the reformation ; the last has but just been entered on. 
It was a Hebrew Church after the deluge ; a Christian 
Church after the destruction of Jerusalem ; and last of all, 
a Reformed Christian Church out of the corrupt Roman 
Catholic. It remains to be seen whether this last experi- 
ment will have the permanence of either of the others; 
whether it will have the comprehensive spirit of that which 
preceded it, and at the same time, unlike that, retain, as it 
progresses, the purity and simplicity of the truth as it is in 
Jesus. It is this last experiment, in which it would seem 
that God destines the Missionary Enterprise to be at least 
recommenced on a scale proportionate to its grandeur. The 
work of preparation for that enterprise has been going on 
for centuries, with steadfast and increasing energy. Its 
commencement dates with the Reformation. The whole 
foundation of the modern work of missions may be traced 
to the little town of Eisenach, in Germany, the birth-place 
of Luther. 
Here, in attempting to gather up the meanings of events 
as they roll onward to the completion of the Divine pur- 
oses, we cannot but remark on the wonderful providence 
of God in first breaking through, and breaking into pieces 
that form of spiritual despotism with which the Romish Hi- 
erarchy had encircled the Christian world. The Roman 
Catholic religion had grown into such a den of abomina- 
tions, such an engine of ambition, cruelty, and lust, such a 
collection and defence of enormous abuses, that it had ceased 
to be the Church of Christ, and had become at once the mo- 
ther of harlots and the man of sin. The form of unity, and 
of catholic, that is universal worship, does not constitute the 
Christian Church, any more than the form of crystals con- 
Stitutes salt. The constitution of a new Church at such a 
period is not a separation from the Church of Christ, nor 
a division in it, but a solemn disowning of that false system 
of iniquity, which, in the face of Heaven, has usurped that 
sacred name. -It was the assertion of freedom and religion 
for the followers of Christ, wherever they might choose to 
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worship him. Nor is it desirable that ever again the Church 
of Christ on earth should possess such enormous external 
unity, such overshadowing predominance as an undivided 
institution with an earthly head. It cannot-be regarded as 
useful, as favorable to liberty or humility, or as consonant 
with the genius of the Scriptures. The division of the 
Church of Christ into coexisting sections is a movement in 
the providence of God, preparatory to the universal] spread 
of the gospel, which probably never will be altered. 

The devotion of the Jesuits to the Romish Church, their 
identification of themselves with the interests of that Church, 
was an ambitious spirit of aggrandizement, like to any thing 
rather than that devotion which Christ requires from his 
followers. The afflictions which Paul professes himself 
ready to suffer for Christ’s body’s sake, which is the Church, 
were to be endured, not for the power of the Church, but 
for its edification ; the glory which is to be given to Christ 
in the Church is not the glory of an extethel unity, but of 
inward, all conquering love. The unity of the Church is 
not unity under a particular earthly head, but the unity of 
the Spirit in the bond of peace, and the unity of faith in the 
knowledge of the Son of God. A Church may have an un- 
broken form, an unbroken faith, and an unbroken succession 
of pastors from the time of the apostles, and yet not be the 
Church of Christ, nor any part of it. The arrogant preten- 
sion of the Church of England to be exclusively the Church 
of Christ, and its submission in established unity to an 
earthly head, is utterly contrary to the spirit of the gospel. 
The dedication of the Apocalypse was not to the Church of 
Asia Minor, but to the seven Churches of Christ in Asia 
Minor. Had that book been sent to the kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain, its style of designation must have been, not, John to the 
Churches of Christ in England, but, John to the Established 
Church of England professing to be in Christ. 

The grand cause of corruption and persecution in the 
Romish Church was its unity under an earthly head. And 
the garment of Christ’s body had better be torn into ten 
thousand pieces, than preserved seamless from top to bottom, 
only to be a seamless covering and defence of concentrated 
despotism and impurity. 

The work of missions, therefore, could not have been 
committed to the Roman Catholic Church, nor to any part 
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of the Church before the 15th century; it must of neces- 
sity have been reserved for a Church that holds the truth in 
freedom and purity. It needed likewise a Church imbued 
with the truth, not merely electrified with the new percep- 
tion of it. Accordingly, a nation had been training up and 
disciplining for God’s purposes, and Protestant England, in 
which a greater spirit of liberty and knowledge prevailed 
than any where else, was selected as his sanctuary. There 
the ark of God rested, till the earth began to put on its 
verdure. The principles newly revealed at the Reforma. 
tion were clothed with power of language, and dwelt richly 
in the English mind. The whole compass of Divine truth 
was investigated by English theologians; men of the pro- 
foundest learning and the profoundest piety at once combined 
their powers upon it. The deepest erudition and the most 
heavenly wisdom were brought to the illustration of the 
Scriptures. A body of speculative and practical theology 
grew up in the 17th century, such as could not be surpassed, 
and in.its depth and richness afforded a bank sufficient for 
the whole world to draw upon. For the accumulation and 
circulation of all this wisdom, and for the carrying out of the 
great purposes connected with the Reformation, the provi- 
dence of God had revealed to the world the art of printing, 
on the very eve of that mighty event. 

Meanwhile, the New World had been discovered, and the 
North American Continent peopled with Protestant believ- 
ers. Here we may admire the wisdom of God in deferring 
the discovery of the New World, till a people suited to his 

urposes had been made ready to inhabit it. If Columbus 

ad made his heaven-directed voyage only two or three cen- 
turies earlier, the whole western world, from its northern to 
its southern extremity, would have been peopled with Ro- 
man Catholics, bound in bigotry and superstition to the court 
of Rome; and the beast, though driven from his throne in 
Europe, would have found still a secure refuge and a throne 
unshaken across the Atlantic. The birth of Columbus was 
deferred till just before the birth of Luther; the Old 
World’s Reformer trod fast upon the footsteps of the New 
World’s Discoverer ; so that, while the one was making his 
prodigious discoveries, the other was laying a train of causes 
to possess and preserve them for the Divine glory. Then 
again the occupation of America by Protestants was de- 
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ferred till a race had sprung up, made out of the best stuff 
in England,—a race who would go to forward the Divine 
rposes, and not, like the Spaniards, to kill the natives, and 
labor for the lust of gold. Nurtured in Protestant theology, 
alike learned and godly, animated by an indomitable spirit 
of liberty, and prepared for their work in Protestant fires of 
a ae i the Puritans were the instruments whom God 
ad appointed to raise up a people prepared for his name. 
Accordingly, in the fulness of time, the persecution of their 
own enemies, in God’s overruling providence, banished them 
to this country, to fulfil one of the most glorious destinies in 
the history of man. 

While the Church grew on and knit to strength in New- 
England, a people like the Puritans, with the same fire of 
liberty and religion, were gathering, in Old England, a dis- 
senting Church, purified in persecution, and filled with the 
Spirit of God. In this hemisphere and in that, the whole 
discipline of the Church has been in some respects emi- 
nently favorable for the part she is to bear in the accom- 
plishment of God’s purposes. Two grand fundamental les- 
sons have been teaching ever since the Reformation, burnt 
in with fire, into the heart and experience of God’s people, 
and still working out in greater visible truth, and becoming 
every day more universally acknowledged and established ; 
toleration, and independence of an earthly head. Without 
a Church that had learned these lessons, it is hard to see 
how the world could ever have been conquered in the name 
of Christ. It might have been by the arm of power, in 
fierce despotism, in an enforced unity of blood and fire ; but 
never by truth and love. These lessons God is therefore 
impressing upon his people, as the result both of experiment 
and argument, and is all the while drawing the array of his 
providences closer and thicker in every generation. 

In Europe and Asia the fallow ground of the nations was 
broken up by the French Revolution, a scene of madness 
and crime, which, with the vast and rapid movements of 
Napoleon, marched in the van of God’s mighty prepara- 
tions. Since that series of events, knowledge has been in- 
creasing, many have run to and fro, inventions and discove- 
ries in science and the arts have been multiplying with 
extraordinary speed. A great source of power, and a 
striking indication of Providence, is the almost universal 
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revalence of the English language. The students in the 
Missionary Seminary at Basle, call the English language the 
missionary language; and well they may. The present 
population of the British empire, including its kingdoms, col- 
onies, and dependencies, is 150,000,000, comprising 4,457,000 
square miles. The area of the Roman empire, at the sum- 
mit of its glory, is estimated by Gibbon at — 1,600,000 
square miles. What a comparison might this fact suggest, 
between the field of missionary enterprise now, and that of 
the world in the time of the apostles! Among the whole of 
this vast population the English language is sprinkled at in- 
tervals; it prevails to a great extent in the British posses- 
sions in India and on the continent of New Holland; the 
two mightiest Protestant nations of the earth speak it as 
their native tongue, the two nations more prominent than all 
others for their missionary exertions, which, indeed, is the 
grand fact pointed at in that designation of the missionary 
language ; in South Africa, and on the western coasts of that 
dark quarter there are settlements that speak it ; it is found, 
almost without exception, wherever there is a missionary 
station in the world. It is like a great wall of intelligence 
running round the whole circuit of the missionary field, with 
strong towers rising up at intervals, so that in truth the 
watchmen see eye to eye; they shall lift up their voice, with 
the voice together shall they sing, when the Lord shall bring 
again Zion. Whatever the multitude of different dialects 
to be encountered, this one missionary language in a manner 
encircles them all. 

As God, in his providence, has thrown over the earth this 
bond of intelligent union, and has increased the acquisition 
of every sort of knowledge and power, which could fit the 
Church of Jesus to work under their Divine Head, so he has 
provided facilities to carry the army of laborers and the 
array of materials all over the world. In the invention of 
rail-roads and steam-engines, he has gone far to annihilate 
distance, and, what is more, to remove the mountains inter- 
—_ and the prejudices, that make enemies of nations. 

he first steamer that turned its noisy paddles in the silent 
harbors of the Mediterranean sea, was the prophet of a 
glorious revelation. That sea is his, and he made it; and he 
it is, whose providence, unveiling the secret powers of na- 
ture, has covered its romantic waters with those sailless 
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ships, that in their swift course bring almost within a stone’s 
throw the civilized and barbarous countries that line its 
lovely circuit. It was the privilege of the writer to visit 
these countries soon after the establishment of regular steam 
communication between them. It was interesting to notice 
the effect of that event upon the minds of devoted mission- 
aries, who had long toiled in those regious. We stood one 
evening with such a servant of Christ on the quay in Smyrna, 
gazing with deep interest across its noble bay, at the coming 
steamer, as.she advanced, regardless of wind and tide, to 
her place of anchorage in the harbor. Never shall | for- 
get, said Mr. Temple, speaking of his feelings when that 
star of the providence of God rose on the missionary hori- 
zon,—never shall I forget the excitement of my mind, when 
the first steam vessel entered our harbor in Smyrna. Our 
chain of bondage was broken, and I seemed to see, as in a 
vision of the Lord, the glorious future events that wait upon 
that movement. It was, indeed, a jubilee to many hearts. 
Throughout the whole extent of what was once Rome’s 
Empire, the facilities of communication will soon be easier, 
in every direction, than they ever were in the proudest state 
of Rome’s dominions, The missionaries and their stations 
are no longer alone; the thrill of feeling and the flash of 
intelligence goes almost with electric rapidity from one to 
the other, and from the whole across the ocean. Curiosity 
is awakening in all lands; the apathy even of the Turkish 
character is giving way before the marvels of European 
civilization; the power of the Koran is diminishing, and a 
breach is made in the influence of the false prophet by 
every step taken by the Sultan and the Shah to assimilate 
their people to the manners of the occidental world. The 
obstacles that prevent the access of Divine truth to their 
hearts, and its power over their consciences, are gradually 
removing ; a spirit of inquiry and of life is breathed into 
oriental sects of Christianity, and living instruments for 
God’s Spirit to work with, native leaders of the sacramental 
host of God’s elect, are here and there rising up. The 
field is every day getting more ready for the chariots of 
salvation to move upon, and the great Head of the Church 
is selecting his ground, posting his armies, and occupying 
fortresses for the last great conflict with the powers of 
darkness. In all political movements in the East, whether 
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of peace or war, of open strife and agitation, or of secret 

intrigue, in armed bands, or in the wiles of diplomacy, God’s 
urposes are working. It is not possible to travel in the 
cast, and not feel the stir of the great preparation. 


‘** The hum of either army stilly sounds!” 


The wings of angels on their errands almost brush past you 
in the air, and you hear their voices. The same work of 
preparation is on its way in China, and there too the pro- 
vidence of God, in keeping that vast empire closed against 
the influx of the Roman Catholics, till Protestants should 
be ready to enter with the gospel, is worthy of admiring 
gratitude. We look with deep interest towards opening 
events in that region, It seems as if God were about to 
break down the wall of the Celestial Empire, and give free 
access to the gospel in every part of it. 

The concentration of interest upon Constantinople, Asia 
Minor, Syria and Egypt, is remarkable. There are great 
signs in the division and decline of the Mohammedan 
power, the advance of the principles of toleration. and the 
complication of Oriental with European politics, just at the 
time when so many interior changes in manners and in 
fecling, preparatory to the reception of the gospel, are going 
on. In connection with these things, the position of the 
Jews, and the increasing expectation, attention and efforts 
of the Church in regard to them, are significant. We think 
we may see indications of the meeting of those two tides of 
glory spoken of by Paul, which are together to roll over the 
world. The lines of prophecy in reference to Jew and 
Gentile run parallel ; we should not expect to see the fulfil- 
ment of the one, unless the attention of the world were 
turned upon the other; in proportion as the preparations of 
Divine providence for the one are accomplishing, the ar- 
rangements for the other will be completed in their train. 
If the coming in of the fulness of the Gentiles is to be the 
period for the conversion of the Jews, the calling again of 
the Jews, is also to be as life from the dead to the uncon- 
verted Gentiles. Here is a definite point. When it begins 
to appear, we may know that these things are nigh, even at 
‘the doors. Looking now across these vast and troubled 
waters, we think we see that circular central commotion, 
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which indicates the actual meeting of those two main 
currents. 

The struggle in the oriental world must be one of intense 
interest, were it only for the remarkable fact, that the Mo- 
hammedan Empire comprehends nearly the whole scene of the 
transactions recorded in the Scriptures. The spots con- 
nected with the most sacred associations in the world’s his- 
tory, the points that are the mind’s landmarks of interest 
and glory through the waste of ages, from the garden of Eden 
to the garden of Gethsemane, are there. We can touch but 
lightly, in detail, upon any part of this vast field, but we 
may dwell for one moment on that strange land, where our 
own feet have been privileged to wander amidst the ruins 
of three thousand years ; that marvellous land of pyramids 
whose tops pierce heaven ; that land of early enchantments 
and divine miracles, the cradle of post-diluvian antiquity 
and knowledge, the womb of half the world’s science, and 
almost its grave! The broad seal of divine truth is stamp- 
edon every evidence of its present wretchedness, and every 
vestige of its long past glory. The temples that remain, 
and those that have fallen; the structures that still com- 
mand the mind's irrepressible admiration and amazement, 
and the mouldering sphinxes that the feet tread upon; the 
tombs untenanted of their antique dead, and those vast co- 
lossal statues, that, like mighty spirits of the past, stand as 
time’s sentinels over buried cities ;—all proclaim the un- 
changeable veracity of the word of God. They tell what 
Egypt has been, in the period of its grandeur, as the great- 
est of earth’s empires; and that exactly what God’s truth 
predicted, God’s power has accomplished, in its prostration 
as “the basest of kingdoms.” 

But they have another voice; it is one of promised 
mercy, even amidst wrath and desolation. Egypt enjoys a 
distinction among the nations, as great in her predicted re- 
generation, as in her present overthrow and ruin. Side by 
side in the word of God stand the assurance of his wrath 
and the assurance of his mercy. ‘The wrath has fallen, the 
mercy is to come; the proof of the one confirms the hope 
and expectation of the other. You may stand amidst the 
ruins of pt’s idolatry upon promises of her Christian 
greatness. You may take the definite predictions of God’s 
grace yet unaccomplished, and plead them, if you will, at 
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the very foot of her mutilated idols, that seem, as with the 
voice of three thousand years, wailing the predictions of 
God’s wrath verified. We look back upon it as a moment 
of intense interest, when, alone, in the innermost and oldest 
wore A of that vast temple of Karnak, that belts half the 
plain of Thebes, we kneeled down upon a shattered granite 
column, to break the stillness with the voice of prayer—to 
plead that the promise might come to its fulfilment, even as 
the threatening ; that there, where never, through all ages, 
had aught but idols reigned, the name of Christ might reign 
and be adored, in the realization of the prediction that “ the 
Lord shall be known to Egypt, and the Egyptians shall 
know the Lord in that day ; whom the Lord of Hosts shal! 
bless, saying, “ BLessep se Eoyrt, my peorie.” It was a 
moment of intense interest, a mioment, for which alone one 
might be willing to cross the Atlantic, and traverse the Nile. 
Often, wandering in that romantic valley, did it strike the 
mind as a strange thing, that the church of Christ, in my na- 
tive land, in all her missionary plans and supplications, had 
so totally ps na that definite promise to plead, and the 
nation, of whom it is recorded in the Scriptures. Thither 
the providence of God is now turning the attention of the 
world, and is preparing the valley of the Nile to become 
one of the brightest fields of successful missionary operation. 

In the work of preparation, which God is thus carrying 
on with kings and empires, and the very elements of nature, 
his missionaries, under his own divine guidance, are co-ope- 
rating, in the establishment of schools, the preparation of in- 
struments to work with, the publication of lexicons, tracts, 
and translations of the Scriptures, the surveying of coun- 
tries, and the selection of missionary stations. It is the 
same labor, which has always been found necessary at the 
foundation of every great enterprise, and at the commence- 
ment of every great era of God’s dispensations in the world. 
It was necessary on a great scale previous to the coming of 
Christ upon earth ; and the same voice, “ Prepare ye the way 
of the Lord,” is now rolling over the nations. The ideas of 
the church have been greatly corrected by this laborious 
discipline. At the outset our views were both romantic and 
crude ; both churches and missionaries seemed to feel as if 
any other work than the immediate preaching of the cross 
to all nations were beneath our regard. Experience is the 
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great teacher: for the preaching of the gospel neither a pul- 
pit nor a set audience is necessary ; God himself is setting 
the example, and correcting our opinions, in preparing his 
highways ere he pours out his Spirit. In this country a race 
of preachers has been training, Sabbath Schools have been 
in operation ; Biblical literature has been advancing; the 
Spirit of God has been poured out in revivals ; a great prac- 
tical school for missionaries afforded ; bands of missionaries 
provided ; the Seamen’s Friend Societies in successful ope- 
ration ; Tract and Temperance Societies established prospe- 
rously ; all the elements of missionary power and greatness 
gethering together. Our commerce has been extending, 
and abroad, the enterprise of travellers, and the researches 
of missionaries already in the field, have increased our geo- 
graphical knowledge, and from regions hallowed as the 
birthplace of the Scriptures, have brought back new light 
for their illustration. In all things the prediction of God is 
fulfilling, that the light of the moon shall be as the light of 
the sun, and the light of the sun sevenfold as the light of 
seven days, in the day that the Lord bindeth up the breach 
of his people. 

As the increase of light upon the Scriptures is one of the 
modes of preparation for the work of missions, a vast acces- 
sion of light and knowledge for their illustration will doubt- 
less result from that work ; it will follow the application of 
the mind of those nations, to the study of the Scriptures, in the 
midst of whom the events transacted and the scenes re- 
corded in the Scriptures had their origin. The whole ori- 
ental mind is yet to be awakened and disciplined by the 
Bible, and is then to turn upon the illustration of the Bible 
the peculiar powers so prepared and directed. Such an era 
would be somewhat like the application of a new speculum 
in the telescope, to carry the range of our vision still further 
than it has ever yet travelled among the heavenly bodies. 
When the Fentch mind, redeemed and returned from its 
waste and dispersion, purified from the blindness of infidelity, 
and armed with the power of faith, shail be concentrated, 
amidst the lovely hallowed plains and hillsides of Judea, upon 
the adoring study of those wonderful prophecies, so long 
veiled, and that wonderful subject of prophecy, so long re- 
jected, can we possibly think that no new light will issue from 
the change? Or that, when the Indian mind, delivered from 
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the thraldom of its caste, its Vishnus, and its strange, prodi- 
gious superstitions, shall be turned with the same heaven- 
descended discipline upon the same heaven-inspired records, 
there will be no results of interest in the qdichoning of our 
religious studies into new Jife? Or that, when a nation 
tinged by the mysterious peculiarities of thought and feeling 
induced by an abode of ages on the borders of the Nile, 
shall be employed with the same believing zeal upon the 
same holy volume, there will arise out of this order of stu- 
dents nothing to contribute to our store of knowledge, no- 
thing to enlarge the horizon of our views? If each indi- 
vidual human mind is like a prism, that throws the clear 
sunlight with some new shade of beauty over every object 
on which it is turned, the individual mind of nations is so 
too; a prism vast and magnificent enough to reveal new 
wonders for the world’s admiration. And us the Bible is 
God’s book of instruction and education for the world in al} 
its generations, and for nations, with all their distinctive 
peculiarities of character and habits, there is probability in 
the idea, that many a mount of vision is to be scaled, as yet 
unmeasured, and many a valley of thought to be laid open, 
as yet completely hidden, for the discovery of which we 
wait the application of particular national minds, or of minds 
formed under particular national influences. 

England and America have taken the lead in the work of 
missions, but it is not these nations only, by whom God is 
now moving in these mighty arrangements. The Protest- 
ants in France and Switzerland are rising to the work. In 
that very nation, where, a few years ago, the sun and the 
stars seemed blotted from existence in the spiritual firma- 
ment, where infidelity was worshipped as wisdom, and death 
publicly proclaimed an eternal sleep, so great a change even 
now is witnessed, that Bible, Tract, Evangelical, and Mis- 
sionary Societies are not.only formed, but in energetic ope- 
ration, The sons of them that afflicted the Church come 
bending unto Zion, and the picture in the 60th chapter of 
Isaiah’s prophecy seems destined, even in its minutest de- 
tails, to a visible realization. 

It is not possible to look upon a more sublime spectacle 
than that which rises to the mind of a spiritual observer at 
the present crisis. A voice like the archangel’s trumpet is 
crying, Cast up, cast up the highway, gather out the stones, 
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lift up a standard to the people! Event rolls on after event. 
Nothing in haste, but all with an awful deliberation and 
grandeur, be¢oming Him, to whom one day is as a thou- 
sand years, and a thousand years are as one day. As the 
purposes of God are advancing nearer to their comple- 
tion, ten thousand significant incidents sweep onward in the 
train. The convergency of all things to the point becomes 
more and more rapid. Meaning begins to appear in move- 
ments before shrouded in mony An omnipotent plan, 
it is manifest, is in operation, and the trains laid with Divine 
wisdom are fast completing. They connect, it has well 
been said, with piles of combustible materials all over the 
world ; it is only for the fire of heaven to fall upon them, 
and suddenly the whole scene will be lighted up with a trans- 
eendent spiritual glory. The way is preparing for nations 
to be born in a day ; when the materials are once in readi- 
ness, there is no reason to suppose that the world’s conver- 
sion may not take place suddenly, with great rapidity. The 
preparation being made, as before the coming of Christ in 
person, the Lord, whom we seek, shall, as then, suddenly 
come to his temple, even the Messenger of the covenant 
whom we delightin, J will shake the heavens and the earth, 
and the sea and the dry land, saith the Lord of Hosts ; and 
I will shake all nations, and the desire of all nations shail 
come. 

For the complete fulfilment of prophecy, but one thing is 
needed; a baptism of the Spirit, commensurate in extent 
and glory with the extent and greatness of the preparatory 
movements in the providence of God. Already it seems 
to have commenced, and we hear from the Islands of the 
Sea, and from Northern India, of effusions of the Spirit 
almost, if not quite, equal to those of the day of Pentecost. 
That the gift may be continued, one thing is essential,—a 
spirit of grace and of supplication in the Churches. The 
movements of God’s providence, and those mighty revivals 
of religion, are a voice to every individual Christian, Enter 
into thy closet, and shut the door about thee, and pray to 
thy Father which seeth in secret. When this is done faith- 
fully, prophecies will speedily become realities, and when 
prophecy is all fulfilled, when the prayers of saints, from 
generation to generation presented before the throne of God, 
are completely answered, then will be a scene of God's 
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glory, such as neither prophecy nor description can fully 
paint, and such as our minds at present can reach but with 
very dim and inadequate conceptions. 

Blessed is he, praying, laboring, or suffering, whose heart 
is in the work of the advancing kingdom of the Lord. He 
shall see its glory consummated, if not in this world, from a 
post of observation amidst 
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ARTICLE IV. 


MANNER IN THE PREACHER. 


By Rev. George Shepard, Prof. Sac. Rhet. in the Theol. Seminary, Bangor, Me 


Tuere are two things which must combine in forming 
the orator: there are two parts, neither to be abstracted, 
without destroying the completeness of the product. The 
first is good matter; the second, a good manner. The 
former is the more indispensable of the two. The latter 
cannot be wanting without great detriment to the former. 
In this country, we have exalted the former, too much at 
the expense of the latter. We have not, indeed, thought 
too highly of good matter; certainly, we have not been 
guilty of excess in the production of it. We are obnoxious 
to the charge of too much neglecting the manner. If then 
it be true, that manner is nearly, if not quite, half in the 
construction of the orator, of the sacred as well as the secu- 
lar orator, may not a little space be allowed, in which to 
vindicate and enforce the claims of this exterior part ? 

And what is meant by manner? We mean by it, every 
thing of an exterior sort, which comes in requisition in con- 
veying our conceptions to other minds, and in making them 
vivid and productive there. It is concerned in the full and 
effective delivery of our thoughts, from ourselves, into our 
hearers. 

A few things may here be designated, which go to make 
up the idea of a good manner ; first premising, however, 
that it is not an exact, uniform, invariable thing. All good 
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manner or delivery is no more precisely alike, than all 
intelligent and beautiful countenances are precisely alike. 
Each comely face has its own characteristic features. 
Each impressive and pleasing manner has its own cha- 
racteristic style. While it violates not palpably the laws 
of nature and of elocution ; it varies, according to the struc- 
ture, the habits, and taste, of the individual performer. Still 
there are certain things common to all good delivery. 

One is, a considerable strength of voice. Certainly, this is 
very desirable ; a voice of sufficient volume and power to fill 
all the customary spaces, without pain to ourselves or to 
others ; and always having a quantity in reserve, to expend 
upon the strong and heavy things, which we may wish to say. 

The quality is also to be regarded ; pleasantness as well 
as strength of tone is desirable. A full, round, deep tone 
is invariably pleasing and acceptable to the auditors. The 
power of modulation, scope, range of voice, variety of tone, 
are indispensable to a good manner. On the other Hand, 
monotony of pitch, emphasis, cadence—the beginning, ad- 
vancing, and ending of every sentence in about the same 
way, is wholly incompatible with any vivacious and forcible 
utterance. It is duliness; this tied, slavish uniformity in 
the particulars named, is, all the world over and down 
through all generations, dullness and feebleness. 

Attitude and gesture are also to be regarded and culti- 
vated, till all gross awkwardness is done away, and a _ rea- 
sonable ease and propriety are attained. Sometimes there 
appears very great uncouthness. A modern writer tells us, 
with a little sprinkling of extravagance, “of arms that sail 
about like the arms of a windmill, and with as little mean- 
ing; and of the more common sawing, hammering, and 
punching, that suggest a doubt whether the man was not 
intended for a different trade from that of speaking; of a 
distortion of countenance like that of Piso, who, as Cicero 
tells us, spake in the Senate with one eyebrow screwed 
up to the forehead, and the other dropped to a level with 
the chin.” 

While all gross awkwardness and uncouthness of gesture 
should be overcome in our aim after a good manner, we 
should avoid the palpably artificial, The too measured 
and studied grace of movement is always inconsistent with 
a commendable delivery. Gesture is indispensable: the 
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limbs must speak as well as the voice. But let the thing, 
by no means, proceed with an obtrusive show of manage- 
ment and calculation. John Randolph is reported to have 
said, in one of the incoherent ravi of his later days, 
“that a natural fool is preferable to a learned one.” There 
is much meaning in this declaration, though it seemed to 
come from the brain of a madman ; and it applies in more 
directions than one. Faults which we acquire ; which we 
fall upon by practice and imitation, are far more offensive, 
and a much greater detriment to our success than faults 
which are natural to us ; which indeed are strictly our own. 
More than this; the very excellencies of others, things sig- 
nificant and powerful in those to whom they originally be- 
long, when taken and used by us, become often faulty and 
feeble things. 

The grand excellence of manner throughout is natural- 
ness ; by all means natural; our own nature and not ano- 
ther man’s. This, even with a degree of roughness and 
awkwardness, is better than fine and palpable artifice ; the 
studied and mechanical graces of ‘address, Naturalness 
being the grand excellence, we have a standard, to which 
we may look, of the fitting and effective in delivery. 
This standard is found in the manner in which well-bred 
persons deliver their sentiments, in the private encounter 
or converse, when they are intently bent upon being under- 
stood, assented to and felt. 

Earnestness is important as a means of securing natu- 
ralness ; it is even indispensable to it ; and indeed to almost 
all the desired results of speaking. There cannot be any 
truly awakening power, where there is a stupid and frozen 
manner. Palpable truth, so uttered, will hardly be believed. 
The hearer certainly may deny to the speaker the credit of 
believing his own messuge, if he lounges and drawls when 
uttering the warmest and weightiest sentiments. What 
should we think of the man who would come and declare 
to us that his house is in flames with all the calmness, and 
indifference even, with which he would ask for a coal to 
kindle a morning blaze. The first impulse would be, to tell 
him he lied. e do fail often in producing conviction by 
the truth we employ, because we are destitute of the cor- 
responding emotion. The actor who deals in mere fiction, 
will agitate, melt, and sway an assembly, whilst those, who 
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deal in infinitely momentous truth, frequently diffuse abroad 
indifference and drowsiness. Why is it? Because, in the 
oft-quoted reply of Betterton to the Bishop of London, “We 
are in earnest.” It is not enough, that the preacher have 
feeling, he must be able to show it; to make it flash in the 
eye, glow in the countenance, tremble and anon thunder in 
the voice. There are those who have the feeling; keen 
sensibility, accumulated and struggling emotions, who have 
but little power of manjfestation—somewhat like those vol- 
canic sections, where, for a season, there is a still, calm 
surface above, and fiery elements heaving and glowing be- 
neath. It is unfortunate where there is this defect in the 
power of manifestation. Both are important ; emotion felt, 
emotion exhibited : feeling in the heart, feeling in the man- 
ner. Together, they constitute the true earnestness ; the 
indispensable attribute in all cogent delivery. Let us have 
it, even at the expense of some of the minor proprieties,— 
the more genteel graces of the manner. The earnest 
speaker, even if tolerable in other respects, will be regarded. 

On the value or importance, to the speaker and to others, 
of the accomplishment which has been described, namely, a 
good manner or delivery, I am prepared to take strong 

ound ; prepared to say, even, that it is almost, if not quite, 
undamental to any very extended success. There is a 
foundation in our nature for a sure effect, in all instances of 
agreeable, warm-hearted address. We are so made, that 
looks, tones, and gestures, if adjusted according to nature, 
and the offspring of a living soul within, arrest and move 
us. There is something in our breasts, which solicits the 
orator’s touch, and which is quick and generous in its re- 
sponse. “The multitude,” says a fervid writer, “are ready 
to swallow any thing that comes in the shape of rhetoric. 
They are hungering and thirsting for it; they are lifting 
up their souls for it, to the pulpit, the bar, to the senate 
chamber: they are ready to be instructed ; to be moved ; 
to be aroused, transported,—yes, the most obstinate are 
willing to be enlightened, the most obdurate to be melted, 
the dullest to be charmed, if the power and the wisdom 
come in the form of eloquence.” 

My first remark, illustrative of the importance and value of 
a good manner is, that a good manner or delivery helps to get 
out and construct good matter. The good speaker, as com- 
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pared with the poor one, other things being equal, will have 
the best matter. Certainly, as a general thing, he will have his 
matter in the best shape. May not the delivery influence the 
style, and the very strength of the matter in the following way ? 
A good, forcible, emphatic delivery, abiding as a living idea 
in the mind, constitutes a standard, to which the expression 
or wording of the thoughts is brought. The writer, having 
this idea of emphatic speaking, will not be satisfied, till he 
has formed an emphatic sentence. If he has wrought him- 
self to pith and point in his delivery, he will be likely to work 
himeelf to pith and we in his preparation. Indeed, the 
process and approach to this desired form will be almost 
spontaneous. The mould being in the mind, if the matter 
be warm and pliable, it can hardly avoid the shape pre- 
scribed by the standard. If admitted to the secrets of ora- 
torical composition, 1 doubt not we should find, that the 
best thoughts are brought out and thrown into a harmo- 
nious and vigorous expression, by the aid of a simultaneous 
and real, though perhaps, mental enunciation of them. In 
this way, they are brought to the mould and admeasure- 
ment of a powerful delivery. If they are not large 
enough, he will throw them away. If they will not take 
a bold shape, he will throw them away, and gather up his 
strength and toil at the fountain, till something proceeds, 
which better comports with his standard, and which will 
better answer his purpose. Perhaps it will be denied, that 
our matter is essentially better for having a better shape : 
in other words, that the manner of the matter is of much 
importance. To the man who speaks his matter, the shape 
of it is of the very first importance. The matter may be 
good, very sensible, and seemingly powerful, and on being 
spoken, fail, to a great extent, of its designed effect, for the 
want of the oratorical shape and spirit. It should be brisk, 
pointed, of a certain close, solid texture ; projectile in its 
tendency, so that we can seem to throw the sentences at, 
and into, the minds and hearts of men. Our doctrine is, 
the true oratorical manner, not the artificial and declama- 
tory, but the good, natural, earnest delivery, will help those 
who have it, in the production of the true, cogent, oratorical 
style. They will be far more likely to execute that style, 
than the dull, unmeaning, monotonous speaker. 

A good manner is of service to a preacher in furnishing 
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him with a field, where he may stand and proclaim the truths 
of the gospel. Having first helped him to matter of a better 
sort and shape, it then helps him to a place, where he may 
statedly deliver it and witness and cherish its effects upon 
the souls of men. If any doubt that mere manner renders 
any service of this sort, let the experiment be tried. Let 
there be sent forth into the great field, two candidates for 
settlement. One of them shall be respectable in the cus- 
tomary talents and acquisitions, but shall excel as a speaker ; 
his voice and manner shall be uncommonly good—his de- 
livery both pleasing and impressive. The other shall excel 
the preceding, very much, in power and richness of mind, 
and in the extent of his acquisitions ; but he shall be tame 
and ordinary, in all respects, as a speaker. The former 
will be called for settlement three times, while the latter 
will be once. Every body knows this, who has taken any 
notice of the judgments which our parishes generally form 
of successive and differing candidates. We may exclaim 
for our comfort, that they are fools for being caught with 
mere wind and manner,—for thus preferring show and 
sound tosense. Yes, and fools they will be, as long as they 
live, or the world stands. Indeed, fools in this respect, God 
has made them ; and it is our business to accommodate our- 
selves to the natures they have; for they do think and will 
think, a great deal of manner; not only the accomplished, 
the most uncultivated want a good manner. It comes to us 
from the hill-top and the valley, from the woods and the 
cleared land —“ send us a smart man,” which, in most cases, 
means, to no small extent, send us a good, animated, stir- 
—, 
hen the preacher is fixed in his field, a good delivery 
will help him to an auditory. It will increase the number 
of his hearers. It has great power to draw in those who 
are not interested in the truth. Even those, who are stu- 
ny indifferent and positively opposed, will be drawn out 
y the attraction of manner; and to no small extent, by a 
simply agreeable manner. Whitfield had an extraordinary 
manner. It is true, that what he was, and did, in this re- 
spect, few, perhaps no others, can be and do. Still it was 
his manner,—the way he said things, more than the things 
he said, which brought around him those assemblages of 
five, ten, and twenty thousand, who hung upon his lips and 
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were swayed by his appeals. Where the preacher is pro- 
ponnding new truths, as Whitfield did ; or is laboring in a 
new field, where the work is, the bringing together of rough 
and scattered materials and the building of them into a 
spiritual edifice, as is the case in a large proportion of the 
fields in our land, it is even more important that a good, 
earnest manner be employed, than in the more cultivated 
sections; where the attachments and habits of the people 
will, in part, make up for the deficiencies of the preacher. 
We feel tempted to stop here just long enough to rap that 
mischievous old heresy, that an inferior and feebler style of 
matter and manner wil! answer for the newer places. It 
is a monstrously perverse idea. It would be well for us 
even to turn about our notions on this point, and send the 
strongest men where there is the heaviest and most difficult 
labor to be done. If you send forth into a new field a 
sensible man, of good energetic delivery, the people will 
turn out to hear him. But if he is awkward, especially if 
he is dull, no matter how wise, the people will mind their 
own business, and leave him to discourse to pine boards or 
empty seats, or to explode his wisdom into vacuity. 

A good delivery will not only help the preacher to hear- 
ers, but also to a hearing. It will not only attract attend- 
ance but attention. Sometimes the attendance is much 
better than the attention. There is a multitude together, 
but they are listless, lounging, drowsy, while the discourse 
is advancing ;—a house full of ears, which for the time are 
recreant to their office. There is a tendency this way in 
most assemblies, brought together to hear sermons. Assu- 
redly, then, if you put a sleepy man into the pulpit, you will 
have sleepy men and women too in the pews. If the 
preacher is monotonous, dull, heavy, he will infallibly turn 
the church into a dormitory. The farther he goes on, the 
lower they go down into the regions of lethargy. Most 
persons, probably, have seen an assembly under this per- 
vading and shameful torpidity ;—hearing nothing; feeling 
nothing ; caring for nothing, mainly because the man in the 
pulpit was a miserable speaker,—throughout the same frozen, 
depressing thing, the unchangeable monotony of dullness. 
But just put another man in the place, another voice of cul- 
tivated and varying tone, another eye and action, diffusing 
the warmth of the awakened spirit within; and the profane 
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loungers will begin to look and listen; prostrate ears to 
tand erect ; lethargic minds to move ; benumbed con- 
sciences to throb ; frigid hearts to feel. There is always 
hope of this, when the people hear; for faith comes by 
hearing,—not by being in the place of hearing, in the atti- 
tude of hearing ;—if it comes at all, it comes by actually 
hearing. I do not then exaggerate the importance of hear- 
ing, nor of good delivery, as adapted to secure hearing. 
Every public speaker soon finds that it depends about as 
much upon the power and tones of his voice, the glance of 
his eye, the propriety and force of his action, as upon any 
thing else, whether he shall hold or lose the attention of his 
auditory. This undoubted and almost mvariable experi- 
ence, constitutes a very weighty argument, for the ability to 
deliver our matter with significance and effect. 

This leads me to say, further, that a good delivery does 
augment the force and effect of the matter upon the minds 
of those who really attend to it. It has already been said, 
that a good manner ensures an increased intrinsic force to 
the matter we produce. It is now added, that a good man- 
ner augments the force of the matter executively,—that is, 
the same matter will do more execution upon those who 
listen, when well delivered, than when ill delivered. Said 
ZEschines to an assembly, who were greatly moved by the 
reading to them of one of the orations of Demosthenes, 
“ What if you had heard him?” This rival and enemy of 
the orator knew, that the effect would have "been tenfold 

ater. 

The delivery is an exposition. More meaning comes out 
in the case of apt delivery; and the meaning, which does 
come forth by the fitness and force of delivery, acquires 
thereby a vivacity and impulse, that carries it more largely 
and deeply into the minds of the listeners. Indeed, man- 
ner has a power often beyond exposition. It conveys mean- 
ing where otherwise there would be none. Itself is the 
meaning and the matter; and occasionally, in the hands of 
a master, it has an almost incredible power. When Lord 
Chatham turned upon the House of Commons in one of 
their insolent moods and pronounced the word, “sugar,” 
(with which he had just commenced his speech,) three times, 
with a mien, tone and look, which made the whole body to 
tremble and quail before him, he showed the truly terrible 
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meaning, mere manner can give to that which by itself has 


no me , 
It must a confessed, that there is, sometimes, a kind of 
illusion wrought upon us by manner. What is strong, seems 
stronger, when skilfully pronounced, than it really is; what 
is rich, a little richer ; what is beautiful and tender, a little 
more so, than they really are. And if by some mishap of 
the brain, there falls out a feeble paragraph, or a whole bar- 
ren discourse, the man of cultivated voice and manner will 
contrive, by the music of the one, and the charm of the 
other, to carry his hearers over the heath, both comfortably 
to them, and reputably to himself. When through, they 
will really think, and some will say, “It was very fine.” It 
is a fact, all the land over, that a smooth tongue is no mean 
apology for an empty head. 
But let it be distinctly understood, that this is not the 
und, on which we urge the cultivation of that member. 
his very power of illusion only shows more clearly, the 
power and the worth, to the honest man—the man of God— 
of a good delivery. We have seen—indeed, a world full of 
facts compels us to see—that by the help of it he draws 
around him a broader and thicker field of heads and hearts ; 
wields against them better prepared instruments, with 
stronger and sharper purpose and aim ; and, of course, pro- 
duces upon them more extensive and lasting effects. It 
comes then to this; that the character of deathless souls, 
their redemption or perdition, is directly affected by the 
preacher’s attainments and deficiences in respect to manner. 
A question here springs forth:—How much is prac- 
ticable ? May preachers, as a general thing, reach the 
agreeable and forcible in delivery, or are they, with a few 
exceptions, shut up, by the very structure of their “ outer 
man” doomed to dullness and stupidity? No: the agree- 
able and forcible in manner, may be reached by us with as 
much certainty as we obtain other things, if we would only 
try for this, as we try for other things. The opinion is ad- 
vanced from an authoritative quarter, “ that if there were 
effort and painstaking at all corresponding to the value of 
the attainment, the proportion, as now existing, would be 
reversed ; and instead of nine out of ten being dull, the nine 
would, at times, be truly eloquent, and the one only invete- 
rately dull.” Those who have attempted reformation and 
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improvement with every thing against them, have brought 
about wonders for rt fore — the world. The late 
Dr. Porter informs us that, in middle life, he went to work 
and broke up a stiff and clumsy pair of jaws, and from an 
afflictive monotony passed, as we know, to a range and flex- 
ibility of tone, adequate to the highest purposes of the ora- 
tor. Demosthenes was, in the first instance, hissed from the 
rostrum for very badness of manner. He went out and 
went to; work, and ere long returned with a power of manner, 
by which, with the aid of well compacted matter, he agitated, 
swayed, and impelled the nation at his pleasure. These re- 
sults came from effort ; an earnest attention to the thing. 
But the difficulty now is, we refuse to give any tolera- 
ble d of attention to it: not that a good manner is 
really despised, but we think, if it comes at all, it will come 
of itsown accord. True, we have to labor for other attain- 
ments, and we are willing to labor. Years must be expended 
in effort before we can master the flute or the organ. 
“Yet we will imagine,” says Prof. Ware, “that the grand- 
est, the most various, the most expressive of all instruments 
which the Creator has fashioned, by the union of an intel- 
lectual soul with the powers of speech, may be played upon 
without study or practice. We come toit uninstructed, un- 
practised, and think to manage all its stops, and command 
the whole compass of its varied and comprehensive power.” 
True, all men of finished and powerful address, in far pre- 
ceding time, reached their high position by study, toil, and 
practice, which continued even through life. The labor and 
painstaking of the great Grecian orator have been alluded 
to. It is said, that he shaved one half of his head, that he 
might compel himself to continue in a course of solitary 
drilling and training, till the utmost skill and power were 
reached, We are told, “that Cesar, at the head of an 
army, surrounded by the anxieties and perils of war, main- 
tained the practice of daily declaiming in his tent.” We 
are told, that Cicero was constant and earnest in the same 
ractice, not only through his novitiate, but even after he 
fad attained the pre-eminent position of prince of orators. 
Whitfield was indefatigable in the same way. His cultiva- 
tion of manner continued through life. “Foote and Garrick 
were accustomed to maintain that his oratory was not at its 
full height, till he had repeated a discourse forty times.” 
From this interest in, and attention to, theiy manner, came 
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the power of these men in the delivery of their thoughts. 
But most now are pretty much willing to let this thing take 
care of itself, and if they come out tolerable speakers, very 
well ; if they come out intolerable ones, so be it ; those who 
hear must endure the infliction as well as they can. Hence 
it is, in the severe and stenting language of Dr. Rush, 
“that we need not be surprised, that the pulpit, the senate, 
the bar, and the chair of medical professorship, are filled 
with such abominable drawlers, mouthers, mumblers, clut- 
terers, squeakers, chanters, and mongers in monotony.” 
Now as all this dread discord and mischief proceed from 
neglect of the art in question, we have only to turn the thing 
about, and give a reasonable attention to it. There is no 
other way: we must consent to do as other and better men 
have done before us. The high resolution and persevering 
practice, they manifested, will do almost any thing. Let 


any man of tolerable powers try,—enter upon the work of 
correction and improvement ; let him fix in his mind some 
common sense principles for his guidance ; then let him, in 
some vigorous portion of every day, address himself, heart 
and soul, lungs and limbs, to the grand achievement of be- 
coming a good speaker; and he will pretty certainly be- 


come one. There will ere long be, propriety of action, 
ease and freedom of utterance ; and he will be enabled to 
baptize, and thoroughly imbue, the sterling sense of his 
head, with the flowing and gushing sensibilities of his heart, 
and throw it forth into the minds and hearts of his hearers. 

To the private practice, there should be added, when 
practicable, a degree of exposure, particularly in young 
men. ‘There cannot be spared, even in our highest semi- 
naries, the immemorial exercise of public declamation. 
True, it is despised by many, as boyish business ; still it is 
one of the best ways to give our students the front and 
bearing of men. Itis valuable for the drilling it ensures. It 
is valuable for the exposure to which it compels. In this 
way, Whitfield first learned, as he informs us, to face the 
thousands that thronged around him. What can any one 
do without self-possession ? Awkwardness and blunders 
are inevitable without it. Jt is by exposure alone that we 
acquire this self-possession. Surely, it is well for the young 
man to try and obtain it, in the preparatory stage ;—far bet- 
ter than, through fear or some other cause, to forego the 
exposure and the practice, in this stage, and thus to let the 
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fear and awkwardness grow upon him, as he grows older 
and larger, and then when obliged to make his public ap- 
pearance, to go into the holy place more like a culprit than 
a preacher, and stand there through the discomfiting hour, 
as on Belshazzar’s knees, and imagine that he beholds, on 
every section of the wall, terrifically inscribed, the “mene 
tekel” of failure. ! 

The fear might be avoided, and a commendable aptness 
and power of address obtained, if those interested would 
only set themselves, in the way intimated, to the work of 
correction, and prosecute it to a just extent. Even la 
portions of time, in the case of many students, may be de- 
voted, with a good conscience, to the accomplishments of 
manner. Better do it, and then go forth to the work, with 
this potent auxiliary, than neglect the cultivation, and go 
forth, the replete and finished scholar within, and the stupid, 
unpractised stammerer without. 

t us look, for a moment, at the reason, the fitness of the 
thing. Is it not ven grad reasonable and proper, that pre- 
minent and continued regard be had to the attainment, by 
which, as preachers, all the rest are to be made available, 
to the high purposes of our profession? Is it not monstrous 
folly, to spend the best years of life, in devoted study, in 
disciplining the mind, enlarging its capacities, and filling 
them as they grow, with truth and knowledge, there to stay 
pent up in darkness, because the power of communica- 
tion was shamefully neglected—the rich and swelling re- 
sources, of little credit to himself, and less use to the world, 
because the voice and manner, the appointed agents to dif- 
fuse and impress, were never trained to their office? We 
need a little of the spirit manifested by Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan, who, having grievously failed in an early effort 
on the floor of the Commons, and being thereupon advised 
by his friends to abandon the idea of becoming a speaker in 
that connection, replied, with an erect, undaunted mien : 
“Never. I know it is in me, and I am determined that it 
shall come out.” We have heard the opinion expressed, 
that there is more in most of our educated preachers, than 
they succeed in getting out. There is enough in them, if 
they would but get it out. Certainly, it can do no good, 
until they do get it out, and send it forth upon the world, 
under a vigorous form and impulse. 

In this view there is solemn obligation resting upon us. 
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Are we not, as ambassadors of Christ, bound, by the law of 
love, to attend more to this thing? ‘To the warmly benevo- 
lent mind, what an incitement to the culture of the power 
of address, lies in the fact, that among all the endowments 
of the Creator, it is our greatest and best power of good. 
The living voice is the grand, ordained instrument of the 
world’s awakening and redemption. Shall not heaven’s un- 
changing ordinance be regarded and obeyed in the better 
cultivation of that voice ? 

“ Whitfield,” says his biographer, “ sought out acceptable 
tones and gestures and looks, as well as acceptable words. 
Was Whitfield right? Then many, like myself, are far 
wrong. Let the rising ministry take warning. Awkward- 
ness in the pulpit is a sin ;—monotony is a sin ;—dullness is 
a sin ;—and all of them sins against the welfare of immortal 
souls.” As preachers.of the gospel, how can we get clear 
of the conviction, that we are as really in fault before God, 
if our hearers go to perdition because our manner is stupid 
and wrong, needlessly so, as we shall be, if they go there 
because our heart is wrong. And how should we feel, to 
know, that some are hopeless wailers in the pit, because we 
were incorrigible drawlers in the pulpit? 

The attainment of a good delivery is, in the preacher 
surely, a beneficent attainment, reaching forward and up- 
ward, in its results, to the world of celestial glory. 

The nobleness of the attainment is another consideration. 
The tongue, according to the sacred poet, is the glory of our. 
frame. An eloquent tongue, joined with an eloquent mind, 
rich in knowledge, powerful in conception, fitting and for- 
cible in delivery, is a double glory ; especially when em- 
ployed in the advocacy of the gospel,—imparting greatness 
to its disclosures, worth and weight to its interests, and ur- 
gency to its claims,—making men see the majesty and feel 
the power of truth, in their recovery to the image and spirit 
of the Holy. It is the most noble, and on the last day, des- 
tined I doubt not, to be amongst the most honored of all 
earthly powers,—the power of persuading guilty men to be- 
come reconciled toGod. Those who cultivate and exercise 
this power, under the impulsive influence of a holy mind, 
may expect to abound here in truly imperishable achieve- 
ments, and will there be raised to shine, as the brightness of 
the firmament, and as the stars for ever and ever. 
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ARTICLE V. 


Tue Prery or toe Earty Curistians. 
By C. E. Stowe, D. D., Prof. of Biblical Literature, Lane Seminary, Cincinnati. 


An inspired writer and the wisest of kings has said, “Say 
not thou, What is the cause that the former days were bet- 
ter than these? for thou dost not inquire wisely concerning 
this.” Eccl. 7: 10. It is however the declaration of a pro- 
phet, “ Thus saith the Lord, Stand ye in the ways and see, 
and ask for the old paths, where is the good way, and walk 
therein, and ye shall find rest for your souls.” Jer. 6: 16. 

Certainly it is not every old way that is a good way, in 
which one can find rest for his soul, for we also read in the 
Bible. of “the old way which wicked men have trodden, 
who were cut down out of time.” Job 22: 16. Indeed, as 
human nature is always the same depraved fountain of ill, 
old ways, so far as men are concerned, are quite as likely to 
be wrong as new ones. As the truth of God, however, is 
one and unchangeable, if there has ever been a time when 
the truth was clearly manifested on the earth, and exerted 
its legitimate influence, that period must, on this point, be a 
safe pattern for al] subsequent time. 

There was once a time when the Christian church, with- 
out any aid from miraculous power, without any support 
from the institutions and customs of society, or any protec- 
tion from the civil government, but in direct opposition to 
all the habits and professions of the civilized world, and en- 
countering the bloodiest persecutions from the secular arm, 
did hold its ground and make its way by its own native 
energies ; when it did manifest itself as the kingdom of 
God, which cometh not with observation or outward show, 
swaying men in masses by an external power ; but like the 
little leaven leavening the whole lump, gradually and silently 
converting the surrounding mass into its own substance, 
by moving from heart to heart, subduing each individual 
will, and embracing in its empire only voluntary subjects. 
There was a time when the church, by its internal power 
only, without any thing else in its favor, “ subdued king- 
doms, wrought righteousness, obtained promises, stopped 
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the mouths of lions, quenched the violence of fire, escaped 
the edge of the sword, out of weakness were made strong, 
waxed valiant in fight, turned to flight the armies of the 
aliens.” Heb. 11: 33-35. 

There have, indeed, been several such periods in the his- 
tory of the Christian church, but [ now refer particu- 
larly to the time which intervened between the close of the 
apostolic age and the commencement of the reign of Con- 
stantine. At this period Christians had all the world against 
them, and nothing in their favor but the common converting 
and sanctifying influences of the Spiri, such as belong to the 
church in every age, and their own good conduct as sol- 
diers of Jesus Christ. Yet they prevailed, and religion 
gained ground faster, on the whole, than it has ever done 
since. it would be profitable for us to ascertain, if possible, 
the secret of this great power, and learn to walk in the foot- 
steps of those who were in the habit of following the Lamb 
whithersoever he goeth. We are apt, though without any 
good reason for the prejudice, to despair of the virtues of 
the apostolic age, as something by us unattainable, because 
the church then possessed miraculous powers ; but the suc- 
ceeding age, which had no superiority over us in respect 
to miracles, and was far inferior to us in regard to all other 
advantages, whether moral or meen this age, certainly, 
offers us an attainable object of emulation. 

In treating this subject, I shall endeavor to exhibit, 

I. The principles and sentiments of the early Christians 
in respect to God and his word, and the Lord Jesus Christ, 
in ry to themselves, their brethren, and the surround- 

world. 

{I. Their feeli and conduct, in the church, in the 
business of life, in the intercourse and recreations of society, 
and in their families. 

The picture will be made out principally by brief ex- 
tracts from contemporaneous writings, both of the Christians 
themselves and their opponents.* 


* My quotations and references are made out principally 
by the aid of the following guides, namely z Neander’s Denk- 
wuerdigkeiten, and Kirchen-Geschichte, Tertullian, Gieseler’s 
Kirchen-Geschichte, and Gottfried Arnold’s Kirchen-und Ket- 
zer-Geschichte. 
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I. What were the principles and sentiments of these 
Christians,— 

1. In respect to God and his word and the Lord Jesus 
Christ? 

They had an inward, deep consciousness that the al- 
mighty, the omniscient, the all-holy God, the Creator and 
Redeemer of heaven and earth, the Author and Sustainer of 
all existence, was their God. They walked with God in all 
the varied scenes of their lives, they were conscious of com- 
munion with God, of a daily interchange of thought, feeling, 
and sympathy between them and their heavenly Father, as 
a man is conscious of such intercommunion of feeling be- 
tween himself and his most intimate companion. It was 
something altogether different from what they had ever 
known previous to their conversion to the Christian faith, 
and to which the world around them were still entire stran- 

rs. They realized continually in their own consciousness 
the complete fulfilment of our Saviour’s declaration, “If a 
man love me he will keep my word, and my Father will love 
him, and we will come unto liim and make our abode with 
him.” John 14: 23. 

Hence the word of God was to them /ively oracles ; they 
were in the habit of constantly consulting it and implicitly 
relying upon it—not as a collection of proof-texts to sus- 
tain particular dogmas, not as a store-house for controversial ) BaF 
argument against their fellows, not as a book of good advice | Te 
merely—but as a development of the mind of God, speak- Lay 
ing to their hearts for their encouragement, confirmation, i 
and inward enjoyment. They felt all the veneration and 1 





joyous certainty and implicit confidence in reading the sa- 
cred books that could have been experienced by the pious 
high priest under the old dispensation, when he went into 
the holy of holies to consult the miraculous oracle of Urim 
and Thummim. 

Tothe question which was often proposed to Christians, 
* Who is this God whom you worship in secret without 
ceremonies, without images, temples or altars?” Theophi- 
lus of Antioch replies, “ He it is whose breath gives life to 
every thing which exists; should he withdraw his breath all 
would sink to nothing. You cannot speak without bearing 
testimony of him; thy very breath bears testimony of him, 
and yet ye know him not. This happens through the blind- 
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ness of ag soul, the stupidity of your heart. God might 
be seen by you if the eye of your soul were open. All have 
eyes, but the eyes of some are darkened that they cannot 
see the light of the sun, but it follows not thence that the 
sun shines not. The blind may blame themselves and their 
own eyes only, So, O man, the eyes of thy soul are dark- 
ened by sin. The man must have his soul pure like a clear 
mirror. If there be sin in man it is like dirt on a mirror. 
Such a man cannot see God. But whenever thou wilt thou 
canst be healed. Give thyself to the physician and he will 
open the eyes of thy soul and heart. Who is this physician? 
God, who by his word heals and makes alive.” (Neander, 
Denkw. I. 276.) 

Says Marcion, “The God of holiness and love, whom I 
find in the Gospels, was till now unknown in the world. 
Neither nature nor reason could lead to him. The God 
whom nature and reason make known, is not the God most 
high revealed in Christ. In the limited, weak nature of man, 
there is no relationship to this almighty, holy God. Chris- 
tianity first flowing out from this God, imparts divine life to 
man, by which he is elevated above the finite creation to 
communion with this Infinite Being of holiness and love.” 
(Tertul. against Marc. I. 10, 11.) 

Says Cyprian, “ The Lord teaches us to pray in silence, 
in our secret chambers. We know that God is everywhere 
eager he sees and hears every thing ; with the fulness of 

is might he penetrates the most secret corners. God hears 
not the voice, but the heart.” 

They regarded Jesus Christ not only as their Saviour and 
their God, their almighty Redeemer, on whom they depend- 
ed for every blessing for time and eternity; but also as 
their pattern and exemplar, whose conduct they were to 
imitate in all the circumstances of their lives. They sus- 
tained themselves in toil, in affliction, in persecution, in all 
kinds of provocation, by a lively conception of what Jesus 
was and how he demeaned himself in all the trying circum- 
stances of his benevolent life ; and they were ashamed even 
to wish to do less and to bear less for their own salvation 
and that of their fellows, than he was willing to do and bear 
for his enemies and persecutors. 

This may be itustrated by the work of Tertullian on 
Christian patience or meekness, (de patientia,) which he 
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defines to be a “ divine disposition proceeding from a living 
and heavenly disposition, and not a human affectation of 
dogged equanimity originating in stupor!” “God himself, 
(says he) is to us the pattern of patience, since he ives the 
ew of his light and all the gifts of nature equally to the 
whole human race, both to the worthy and the unworthy. 
Our blessed Saviour—he never rejected any. who wished to 
come to him; no table, no family did he ever despise ; he 
called even publicans and sinners. He indulged no anger 
inst the city which refused him shelter and food, upon 
which his disciples would call down fire from heaven for its 
shameful treatment of him. He healed the ungrateful, he 
glided away from those who lay in wait for him; and though 
he had his betrayer always with him, he never upbraided 
him for his treacherous dealings. When he was delivered 
up, he went like a lamb to the slaughter, and as a sheep 
under the hand of her shearer is dumb, so he opened not his 
mouth. He who with one word could have commanded 
legions of angels to his aid, would not accept the avenging 
sword of a disciple. He who veiled himself in human form, 
could not consent to imitate human impatience. O ye Pha- 
risees! herein especially ought ye to have recognised your 
Lord, for such patience meekness mere human nature 
could never have exhibited. 

The old law said, ‘an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth.’ 
Meekness was not yet upon the earth because faith was not 
yet upon the earth. The Lord and Master of meekness 
must first appear. After he had appeared, and had, by pa- 
tience, es blished the grace of faith, wrath was forbidden 
and the poison was taken away from the tongue. The law 
has won more than it has lost, since Christ says, ‘ Love your 
enemies, bless them that curse you, pray for your persecu- 
tors, that you may be the children of your heavenly Father.’ 
See of what a father patience makes you the children. 

Heavenly Patience |—She fortifies faith, she commands 
peace, she sustains love, she lays the foundation of humility, 
she controls the flesh, she guards the soul, she drives away 
offences, she perfects martyrdom, she comforts the poor, she 
gives moderation to the rich, she drives not the weak be- 
yond their strength, she wastes not the might of the strong, 
she quickens the believer, she kindly allures the unbe- 
liever, she gains for the servant the approbation of the 
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master, for the master the approbation of God. She is 
lovely in the child, praiseworthy in the youth, venerable in 
the aged. 

Would we make a picture of Patience? Gentle quiet 
rests upon her countenance, her forehead is smooth without 
a fold, there is no wrinkle of discontent or anger, her brows 
are never knit with anxious cares, her eyes are never cast 
down with the feeling of misery. A white robe enfolds her 
bosom ; there is the throne of the Spirit with the still small 
voice which once appeared to Elijah. Where God is, there 
is his daughter Patience,, When the Spirit of God descends 
to the earth, Patience accompanies him ; she is his insepa- 
rable companion. Will, then, the Spirit of God dwell long 
with us, unless we receive her also with him? Without her, 
his companion and servant, he must, in every place and at 
all times feel himself straitened. Against the attacks of 
the adversary he cannot long hold out alone without the 
pares ners of Patience. Such is the motive, such is the 
conduct, such are the works of the patience which is genuine 
and heavenly, and which may truly be called spiritual. This 
is quite a different thing from the false and shameful har- 
dihood of the world. t us love the patience of God, the 
as of Christ ; let us give that again to him which he 

as given for us. Let us who believe in the resurrection of 
the spirit and the flesh, let us offer to him the patience of the 
spirit and the flesh. O let the whole world be taken from 
me if I can only gain patience !” 

With such principles and sentiments, their convictions 
were always lively, their works always vigorous, their feel- 
ings were always tender and susceptible of religious impres- 
sions. How can he be dull in his religious emotions who 
lives in actual contact with heaven? How can he be un- 
spiritual and earthly in his affections te whom the Divine 
presence is constantly matter of consciousness? ‘Blessed 
are the pure in heart, for they shall see God’ And how can 
he be impatient and fretful under the disappointments and 
afflictions of this world, who is in the habit of dwelling on 
what Christ did and suffered for him ? 

In regard to the Scriptures, Cyril of Jerusalem exclaims, 
“Let only the things which are written be spoken by us; 
if any thing be not written, we have little concern with it. 
The Holy Spirit himself dictated the Scriptures ; where- 
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fore let that which he spake be read, for whatever he did 
not speak we should not venture upon.” 

2. What were the principles ‘and sentiments of these 
Christians in respect to themselves ? 

They viewed themselves as soldiers on active and arduous 
duty in an enemy’s country ; and as such they looked not 
for ease or personal gratification, or permanent possessions 
in this world. Says Tertallian, (ad Mar. c. 3,) “We have 
been called to a knighthood of the living God, and we took 
the soldier’s oath at the time of our baptism. No warrior 
goes with all his conveniences and out of his chamber to 
battle ; but from the camp, where he is inured to hardship 
and accustomed to all kinds of inconvenience. Even in 
peace, soldiers learn, by labor and toilsomeness, to bear 
the hardships of war, being constantly under arms, exercis- 
ing themselves in the field, and throwing up trenches. So, 
ye blessed ones, regard every thing that is hard to you as an 
exercise of your mental and bodily powers. Ye serve in a 
good camp, where the living God is your general, where the 
Holy Ghost directs the camp-exercises, and an angel’s life 
in heaven, eternal glory, is the victor’s reward.” 

Like soldiers on active duty, they expected to endure 
hardship, to encounter fatigue, to be ready for every sacri- 
fice, to avoid all the snares and stratagems of the enemy to 
draw them from their duty, and to look for cessation from 
toil and danger, to expect the reward of victory, only when 
the campaign should be over. This idea kept them always 
watchful, careful, willing to encounter fatigue, and to prac- 
tise self-denial. 

Further, they viewed themselves as the priests of God, 
placed in a polluted world to sanctify it, to be purified tem- 
ples in which the Holy Spirit might dwell, safe from the 
contact of surrounding corruption, to be purified channels in 
which the sweet influences of heaven, the rills from the 
river of life, which surrounds the throne of God, might freely 
flow to purify a world which lay in wickedness. 

“ We,” says Justin Martyr, (Dial. Tryph. 355,) “ are the 
true high priests of God, as God himself testifies, when he says 
that pleasant incense and a pure offering shall in every place 
among the heathen be offered to him. (Mal. 1: 11.) He 
receives offerings from none but his priests. Prayer and 
thanksgiving only, brought by the worthy, aré genuine offer- 
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ings well pleasing to God; and those Christians alone are 
in a condition to give.” Says lreneus, (iv. 20,) “All the 
yg have the sacerdotal dignity.” Says Tertullian, 
(de Orat. c. 28,) “ We are the true worshippers and the true 
priests, who, praying in the Spirit, in the Spirit offer to God 
the prayer which 1s his due, and is well-pleasing to him. 
Such prayer, coming from a heart full of devotion, nourished 
by faith, kept pure by a blameless life, made glorious by 
love, and accompanied with good works, we must with 
psalms and hymns bring to the altar of God ; and it is all 
which God requires of us.” 
Celsus objected to the Christians, that they had no tem- 
ples, nor mange, nor altars, like the professors of other reli- 
ions; and Origen appropriately replies, (against Celsus, 
ib. V,) “ He sees not that with us the souls of the righteous 
are the altars from which, in atrue and spiritual manner, 
offerings well pleasing to God ascend, prayer from a pure 
conscience, The images aud gifts worthy of God are not 
made with hands, but they are formed by God’s word—they 
are the virtues by which we are conformed to the Fist-born 
of every creature, in whom is the ideal of all righteousness 
and wisdom. The most glorious image, elevated far above 
the whole creation, is truly in our Saviour, who could say 
of himself, The Father is in me. (John 10: 38.) But also 
in every one of those who according to their power imitate 
him, is the image of him who hath created him, as it proceeds 
from looking to God with a pure heart. And generally all 
Christians seek to erect in their hearts, such altars and 
images—not the lifeless, emotionless things of idolatrous 
worship, but those in which the Spirit of God may dwell, 
which unite themselves with its life. This the sacred Scrip- 
tures show when God promised the righteous, I will walk 
among you and be your God, and ye shall be my people (Lev. 
26: 12); and the Saviour, when he said, If any man love me, 
he will keep my words, and my Father will love him, and we 
will come to him,and make our abode withhim.” (John 14: 18.) 
This idea kept them always deeply serious, pure minded, 
and careful to do nothing, to make no compliances with the 
customs of the world, which they supposed would injure 
their influence or soil their purity as priests of the most high 
God. For this reason they would never accept the subter- 
fuges which heathen magistrates offered them, for the pur- 
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of evading the laws that required them to join in idola- 
trous worship. Some would offer to give them a certificate 
that they had sacrificed when they had not; but this they 
always declined, as being as much a denial of Christ as the 
sacrificing itself, When they were required to burn their 
Bibles, some magistrates would tell them that they might 
seem to comply with the law by burning other books instead 
of their Bibles ; but such a law they would not even seem to 
obey; though they were scrupulous to obey the magistrate 
in all his requirements which did not come in direct conflict 
with their obligations to God. Says Tertullian, “We pray 
for all our emperors, that long life, a quiet reign, a brave 
army, a faithful senate, a true-hearted people, a secure 
government, and every thing which a man or an emperor 
can wish, may be theirs.” 

There was then no such distinction between clergymen 
and laymen, that compliances which would be acknowledged 
improper in the one would yet be considered harmless in the 
other. They were all equally the priests of God, and as 
such they felt their responsibilities, and as such they endea- 
vored to keep themselves unspotted from the world, and 
always to maintain the grave and serious demeanor becom- 
ing in a priest of the Most High. Says Tertullian, (Monog- 
7,) * We are priests, called thereto by Christ. The supreme 
High Priest, the great Priest of the Heavenly Father, 
even Christ, when he clothed us with that which is his, (for 
as many of you as are baptized have put on Christ, Gal. 
3: 27,) hath made us kings and priests to God and his 
Father.” (Rev. 1: 6.) “We are deluded if we imagine 
that that is allowed to the layman which is not per- 
mitted to the priest. Are not we laymen also priests?” 
(Exhort, c. 7.) 

3. What were the principles and sentiments of these 
Christians in respect to their brethren ? 

They viewed their brethren as their fellow-soldiers in a 
small and compact army, destined to a difficult and danger- 
ous service, where the success and safety of the whole 
depended on every man’s doing his own duty in his own 
place ; where the exertions of every one were needed ; and 
where each soldier felt the necessity of all the support and 
encouragement which every fellow-soldier could give. With 
these views there was strong attachment, mutual depend- 
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ence and confidence, and a desire to make the most of every 
one’s efforts, instead of a contentious, fault-finding, and cen- 
sorious spirit. 

Again, they viewed their brethren as their fellow priests, 
consecrated with them to the same holy work by the shed- 
ding of the same precious blood, to minister together at the 
same altars while here on earth, and to wear like garlands, 
and sit on equal thrones in the kingdom of God above. 
Hence there was strong mutual sympathy, affection and re- 
spect throughout the whole body of believers. They felt 
that they were human and had human infirmities, that the 
excellency of the power must be of God and not of man ; 
but so intimately connected were they in feeling, interest and 
effort, that if one member were honored, all rejoiced with 
him, if one were afflicted, all suffered with him. 

It was an amazing spectacle to the selfish pagans of that 
age, to see that Christians, though entire strangers to each 
other, the moment they met were on the footing of familiar 
friendship, and each was always ready to give any thing he 
possessed to help a brother’s necessities. 

To those pagans who expressed astonishment at this disin- 
terestedness of Christians towards each other, Tertullian says, 
(Apol. c. 39), “ Your brethren also are one by the rights of 
a common mother and a common human nature, though 
you like bad brothers have denied those rights in respect to 
us, With how much more right, then, may we view our- 
selves the brethren of those whom God our Father acknow- 
ledges, who have received the same spirit of sanctification, 
who have been rescued from the same abyss of ignorance, 
to the same light of truth? We who have but one heart 
and one soul, can have no hesitation to share our earthly 
goods with each other.” 

About the middle of the third century, several Christians, 
male and female, from the Numidian churches in northern 
Africa, were taken captive by the bordering savage tribes. 
The Numidian churches were too poor to pay the ful] ran- 
som demanded, and applied to Carthage for assistance. It 
was readily granted, to the amount of nearly $4000, and 
sent to them with a letter from Cyprian the bishop, from 
which the following are extracts, (Neander, Denkw. I. 340.) 

* We could view the captivity of our brethren no other- 
wise than as our own, since we both belong to one body ; 
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and not only love, but religion also, excites and strengthens 
us to redeem in our brethren the members of our own body. 
For the apostle says, ‘ know ye not that ye are God’s temple, 
and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you” (1 Cor. 3: 16.) 
We must then, even if affection were not sufficient to induce 
us to help our brethren, we must here reflect that the tem- 
ples of God are in captivity ; and these temples of God 
ought not by our neglect to remain long in bondage. We 
must, with all our powers, seek, by our obedience, to gain 
the approbation of Christ, our Judge, our Lord and ° 
Since the apostle Paul says, as many of you as are baptized 
have put on Christ, so in our captive brethren we must see 
before us Christ, who hath ransomed us from the danger of 
captivity, who hath redeemed us from the danger of death, 
him, who hath freed us from the abyss of Satan, who now 
remains and dwells in us, to free him from the hands of bar- 
barians ; with a small sum of money to ransom him, who 
hath ransomed us by his cross and blood: who hath permitted 
this to take place that our faith may be proved thereby— 
whether every one will do that for another, which he would 
wish might be done for himself, if he were the one held in 
captivity by the barbarians. We wish indeed that no such 
thing may happen "in future, but should it happen, to prove 
the love of our hearts and try our faith, neglect not to inform 
us of it; for be assured that our whole church prays to 
God, that no such calamity may happen, but should it occur, 
we will joyfully and liberally aid you.” 

4. What were the principles and sentiments of these 
Christians in respect to the unconverted world ? 

The unconverted world was, in their view, in a state of 
moral ruin, but a ruin for which an effectual remedy had 
been provided, a remedy that needed only to be applied to 
effect the desired cure. Unconverted men were sinners es- 
tranged from God, and exposed to eternal separation from 
him, a separation which would be to them everlasting de- 
struction; yet they were the same kind of men with them- 
selves, having the same nature, the same wants, the same 
susceptibilities, and as capable as themselves of being made 
meet to become partakers of the inheritance of the saints in 
light. Hence, though ill-trected, abused, and shamefully 
persecuted by their fellow men, they still treated them with 
respect and affection, as the creatures of their heavenly 
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Father, as sinners for whom Christ died, and as materials 
which could be made available to the building up of the 
kingdom and the temple of their God. 

he epistle to Diognetus, written early in the second cen- 
tury,* contains the following description of Christians: 
« They are not distinguished from other men by their place 
of residence, their language or manners. Though they live 
in cities of the Greeks and barbarians, each where his lot 
is cast, and in clothing, food, and mode of life, follow the 
customs of their country, yet they are distinguished by a 
wonderful and universally astonishing walk and conversa- 
tion. They dwell in their own native land, but as foreign- 
ers; they take part in every thing as citizens, they endure 
every thing as foreigners. Every foreign land is to them as 
their native country, and their native country as a foreign 
land. They live in the flesh but not after the flesh. They 
dwell on the earth, but they live in heaven ; they obey the 
existing laws, but by their life elevate themselves above the 
laws. They love all men, and are persecuted, misunder- 
stood, and condemned by all. They are slain and made 
alive, they are poor and make many rich, they suffer want 
in every thing and possess abundance in every thing; they 
are cursed and they bless. In one word, what the soul is in 
the body, that Christians are in the world. As the soul is 
diffused through all the members of the body, so the Chris- 
tians are spread through all the cities of the world. The 
soul indeed dwells in the body, but it is not of the body ; so 
Christians dwell in the world, but they are not of the world. 
The invisible soul is shut up in the visible body ; and so 
men know Christians as inhabitants of the world, but their 
life is hid with Christ in God. The flesh hates and fights 
the soul, though the soul does no injury to the flesh, but only 
prevents its giving itself up to its lusts; so also the world 
hates Christians ; they do it no harm, but only set themselves 
against its lusts. The soul loves its hating flesh, and so 
Christians love those by whom they are hated. The soul is 
shut up in the body, and yet it is that by which the body is 
held together, and Christians are held to their post in the 
world, and it is they who hold the world together. _The 
immortal soul dwells in the mortal body, and Christians 
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dwell as strangers in the corruptible world, and await the 
unchangeable life in heaven, So important a part has God 
entrusted to them, which they dare not forsake.” 

In the year 251, a destructive pestilence visited the Ro- 
man empire, and was especially severe in northern Africa. 
The pagans at Carthage, through fear of infection, neglected 
the care of the sick; they even expelled them from their 
houses, and they died by heaps in the streets, and their dead 
bodies poisoned the air. Just before this the Christians had 
suffered a bloody persecution, and during the plague they 
were exposed to the fury of the populace, as if it were they 
who had drawn down the anger of the gods. Cyprian the 
bishop exhorted his congregation in this extremity to return 
good for evil. “If (said he) we do good to our brethren 
only, we do no more than publicans and pagans. As true 
Christians we must overcome evil with good; we must love 
our enemies as our Lord hath warned us, and pray for our 
persecutors. Since we are born of God, we must show 
ourselves worthy of our heavenly birth by imitating the good- 
ness of our gracious Father.” The congregation were not 
slow to follow the counsels of their bishop. The rich gave 
money and the poor their personal services; and soon the 
sick were nursed and the dead buried. (Neander, Denkw. 
I. 342, 3.) 

At every meeting Christians offered fervent prayers that 
the unconverted pagans might be brought to participate in 
the happiness which true religion gives; and they contri- 
buted liberally for the support of the pagan poor. 

By such principles and conduct they at length lived down 
the slanders so industriously propagated against them, that 
they were the enemies of their fellow-men ; and their influ- 
ence was like the leaven which gradually and silently chan- 

es the whole surrounding mass to its own substance. 

II. What were the feelings and conduct of these Christians— 

1. Inthe church ? 

The church was with them a scene of brotherly love, of 
spiritual edification, of deep devotion. ‘The first business of 
their meetings was an interchange of the most affecting de- 
monstrations of mutual Jove. The reading of the word of 
God, singing hymns of praise, and uttering fervent prayers, 
made up the usual routine of exercises. These were not 
empty forms. They were gushings of full and warm 
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hearts ; the acts of worshippers who felt their God to be a 
Spirit, that must be worshipped in spirit and in truth. 

Pliny, a heathen magistrate and a persecutor, after a Ja- 
borious and minute investigation by order of the emperor, 
in the course of which he had put two female Christians to 
the torture to extort from them a full confession, gives the 
following account of their meetings. (Epist. x. 91.) “They 
are accustomed to meet on a certain day early, before it is 
light, and sing a hymn to Christ as God; they bind them- 
selves by oath to abstain from every thing vicious, as theft, 
robbery, adultery, deception, dishonesty, etc. They sepa- 
rate and come together again to a common meal ; and there 
is nothing blameworthy among them, except that they per- 
severed in their meetings after the magistrates had prohi- 
bited them.” 

Justin Martyr gives the following more particular descrip- 
tion. (Apol. 22, 98.) “ When we meet we sing praise to the 
Creator of the universe through his Son Jesus Christ and 
the Holy Ghost. On Sunday we all assemble in one place, 
both those who live in the city and they who dwell in the 
country, and the writings of the Apostles and Prophets are 
read so long as the time permits. When the reader stops, 
the president of the meeting makes an address, in which he 
instructs the people and exhorts them to follow the glorious 
things which they have heard read from the Scriptures. 
Then we all stand up together and pray. After prayer, 
bread, wine, and water are brought in. The president of 
the meeting again prays according to his ability, and gives 
thanks, to which the people respond Amen. After this the 
bread, wine, and water are distributed to those present ; 
and the deacons carry portions to such as are necessarily 
detained from the meeting. Those who are able and will- 
ing, contribute what they please in money, which is given 
to the president of the meeting ; and it is appropriated to 
the support of widows and orphans, the sick, the poor, and 
whomever is necessitous.” 

The following is the account of Tertullian. (Apol. c. 39.) 
“We are accustomed to assemble, that we may with our 
united strength move God by our prayers. We come to- 
gether also to hear the holy Scriptures read, to receive ex- 
hortations according to circumstances, and to learn. We 
nourish our piety with the words of holy Writ, we encourage 
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each other in hope, we plant unwavering faith, and teach 
the people godly discipline and a good life. We there also 
have warnings, reproots, and such discipline as God ordains.” 
They met always on Sundays, generally also on Saturdays, 
and frequently on Wednesdays and Fridays. Of the nature 
of their devotions the following account is given by Cyprian. 
“ When we pray, our whole heart must be intent on our 
prayer. Our heart must be shut to the adversary and open 
only to God; for the adversary will often creep in and strive, 
by his deceptions, to turn our prayer away from God, so 
that we may have one thing in our mouth and another in our 
heart. But we must with upright purpose pray to the Lord, 
not with the sound of our voice merely, but with our soul 
and our sense. Christ teaches us to say our Father, not my 
Father. Our prayer must be comprehensive. We pray not 
for individuals only, but for the whole church, since we, 
being one church, are all but one body. God wills that each 
one should pray for all, as he, being one, bore the sins of all.” 
(Compare Arnold’s K. § I.) 

2. In the business of life. 

As we have already seen, Christians mingled in the ordi- 
nary business of life ; they. were engaged in the various oc- 
cupations and trades of the people around them; and in all 
the forms of business they were intimately associated with 
their heathen neighbors. But they were careful, not only 
to preserve a scrupulous honesty in all their dealings, they 
would immediately abandon trade or profession, however 
lucrative it might or however necessary to the support 
of their families, if it were seen that the occupation was in 
any respect an immoral one, or that it encouraged their hea- 
then neighbors in the practice of sin, or was in any way 
inconsistent with the precepts of Christianity. In an age 
when all the forms and business of society were so closely 
connected with pagan idolatry, when so many arts and trades 
centered in the idol worship, and lived on the vices of men, 
vast multitudes of Christians must have been thrown out of 
employment and reduced to extreme poverty, by the consci- 
entious abandonment of trades, the only ones which they 
could practise, and on which their livelihood depended. 
They must find some other mode of living, or consent even 
to pauperism, rather than violate the precepts of the religion 
they professed. The church undertook the support of such 
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men and their families, rather than let them continue in a 
doubtful calling ; and they were willing to be poor and live 
like paupers, rather than neglect the slightest admonitions of 
conscience. On this point Tertullian gives ample directions.* 
If those are converted who were makers of idols, they must 
pursue some other branch of their trade, repair houses, plas- 
ter walls, line cisterns, coat columns. He who can carve a 
Mercury can put together a chest of drawers; there are 
few temples to be built, but many houses ; few Mercuries 
to be gilded, but many sandals and slippers. If school- 
masters, they must even relinquish their calling rather than 
teach the adventures of the heathen gods, consecrate the 
first payment of each scholar to Minerva, or keep holidays 
in honor of Flora. If cattle merchants, they are to buy for 
the shambles but not for the altar. If hucksters, they are at 
least not to deal in incense. 

In an African church a stage actor was converted to 
Christianity, and having no other means of living, he in- 
structed boys for the stage. Cyprian (Epist. 61,) wrote 
that this must not be tolerated. “If he is poor and needy, 
let him come among the rest who are supported by the 
church, and let him be content with a poorer and more in- 
nocent maintenance. But he must not imagine that he de- 
serves wages for ceasing from sin, for in this he is doing ser- 
vice not to us but to himself. Seek, then, by all means in 
your power, to turn him from this bad and disgraceful life, 
to the way of innocence and hope of eternal life ; and that 
he be content with a more sparing, but yet a more whole- 
some diet, which the church will provide for him. And if 
your church is not able to do this, send him to us, and we 
will provide him with necessary food and clothing ;. that he 
may not teach others who are out of the church destructive 
things, but may himself within the church learn the things 
which pertain to salvation.” 

3. In the intercourse and recreations of society. 

All dissipating amusements were strictly prohibited, and 
the Christian was exhorted on all occasions to demean him- 
self with a gravity and sobriety becoming a soldier of Jesus 
Christ and a priest of the most high God. From most of the 


* See review of Milman’s Gibbon in the London Quarterly 
for October, 1838. 
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amusements of their heathen neighbors they conscientiously 
abstained ; and the weak and the vain who suffered them- 
selves to be betrayed into them, were promptly and severely 
rebuked. 

“The Christian lady (says Tertullian, de Cult. II. 11,) 
visits not the heathen plays, and the noisy amusements 
of their feast days, but she goes out to visit the sick, to par- 
take of the sacrament, or to hear the word of God.” 

It seems that some weaker brethren and sisters could 
scarcely relinquish the amusements and gratifications to 
which they had been accustomed in early life, and endea- 
vored to justify themselves, as Christians now do who are 
fond of the same irregularities. They said that the gifts of 
God were good and might be used for our lawful pleasure, 
that plays and dances were nowhere expressly forbidden in 
Scripture, that it was right to dance, for David danced be- 
fore the ark; that it could not be wrong to visit chariot 
races and horse races, for Elijah went to heaven in a chariot 
and with horses of fire, and the apostle Paul drew many 
of his illustrations from the race-course and the circus. 

Respecting such subterfuges, Tertullian exclaims; “ O 
how wise does human folly deem itself in arguing, 
especially when it fears to love some worldly plea- 
sure. Every thing is indeed the gift of God, but we must 
consider to what end the things of God are given, and use 
them in accordance with their original design, or we commit 
sin. ‘True, we nowhere find in Scripture an express verbal 
prohibition of theatres and plays ; but we find there the gen- 
eral principles of which this prohibition is the necessary 
consequence.” 

In respect to the argument from Paul’s illustrations, he 
remarks: “It were better that they had never known the 
Scriptures than to pervert, to the defence of vice, those words 
and examples which were given to excite us to evangelical 
virtue; for these things are written to raise our zeal the 
higher for useful things, since the heathen manifest so great 
zeal for things of no use. ‘Tell me, what should be our de- 
sire, other than that of the apostle, to depart and be with 
Christ? There is thy joy whither thy desire tends. Art 
thou so ungrateful as to overlook or be dissatisfied with the 
many and great joys which the Lord hath already given 
thee? For what is more joyful than reconciliation with God, 
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thy Father and Lord, than the revelation of the truth, the 
escaping from error, the forgiveness of somany sins? What 
greater joy than the declining of the vain joys of the world, 
than the true freedom, the pure conscience, the innocent life, 
the fearlessness of death? * * * These are the amuse- 
ments, these are the plays of the Christian, which men can- 
not pay for with money, And what kind of joy is that 
which eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor the heart of 
man conceived”? (Neander K. § I. 447—350.) 

Whatever unfitted their minds for devotion to God, and 
an effective counteraction of the wickedness of the world, 
was avoided as inconsistent with their religious profession. 
Still they were cheerful, courteous, and companionable in 
all the usual intercourse of society. “ We are no Brahmins, 
(says Tertullian, Apol. c, 42), we are no Hindoo Fakiers, we 
are not eremites or hermits, who flee from life. We are 
well aware of the obligations we owe to God, our Creator 
and Lord. We reject the enjoyment of none of his gifts; 
we seek only to preserve the requisite moderation, and to 
avoid abuses. We do not live in this world without parti- 
cipating in your markets, your baths, your public houses, 
your work-shops, your auctions, and every thing which per- 
tains to the commerce of life. We engage with you in 
navigation, in military service, in agriculture, in trade. We 
engage with you in manufactures, and devote our labor to 
your benefit.” 

4. In their families. 

The Christians were not a gloomy or morose set of men. 
In their families the spirit of kindness, love, and cheerful- 
ness were everywhere conspicuous. Purity, peace and 
joy were the constant inmates of their households ; and not 
only the natural members of the family, but every Christian, 
from whatever land or clime, was freely admitted to all its 
simple delights. 

The following picture of a Christian family is given by 
Tertullian, (ad Uxor. II. 8.) “What a union is that be- 
tween two believers! They have one hope and one de- 
sire; they serve one faith and one Master. Theirs is a 
union of the spirit as well as of the flesh—one spirit and one 
flesh. They read the Scriptures together, they pray to- 
gether, they fast together, they teach, warn, bear one ano- 
ther’s burdens, They are together at the church, and at 
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the Lord’s table, they share together afflictions, persecu- 
tions, and joys. Neither conceals any thing from the other, 
neither avoids the other, neither is burdensome to the other. 
Freely the sick can be relieved, and alms distributed to the 
poor. They sing their psalms and hymns together, and 
emulate each other in sounding the praises of their God. 
Jesus Christ is pleased when he sees and hears such things 
as these ; to them he gives his peace. Where two are in 
his name, there is he also, and where he is the wicked one 
cometh not.” 

Such a scene of quiet domestic enjoyment was unknown 
to the pagan world ; it is the legitimate offspring of Chris- 
tianity, and it strikes the unchristian world with surprise. 

The following description of Christian intercourse in their 
love-feasts is‘also by Tertullian, (Apol. 39.) “They sit not 
down at table till prayers have been offered to God. They 
eat as much as the hunger of each one requires, and drink 
only so much as is necessary to health and cheerfulness. 
Being thus satisfied, they aré mindful that the evening is to 
be spent in prayer. They enter into conversation with the 
continued reflection that God is hearing them. After their 
hands are washed and lights are brought in, each one is in- 
vited to sing something before the company to the praise of 
God, whether it be borrowed from the holy Scripture, or 
as his own heart may dictate to him. Then it is seen 
how much he has drunken. With prayer the interview is 
closed.” 

Such families were too happy in their own quiet homes 
to need or desire the noisy amusements of a restless world. 
The children found their happiness in the parents, and the 
parents in the children, and both in God. Such families 
were the nurseries of pure, consistent and efficient churches, 
and such churches were the lights of the world, which could 
not be hid, the salt of the earth, which never lost its savor. 

Indeed, so simple-hearted, so pure-minded, so unaffectedly 
sincere were they in all their conduct, that they thereby 
won over multitudes even of unbelievers and atheists, and 
those who had the most violent prejudices of early educa- 
tion and constant habit against them and their doctrines; in 
like manner as since, hypocrites and half Christians, by their 
affectation of religion in profession and violation of it in prac- 
tice, have given false impressions of Christianity, and made 
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unbelievers and atheists and scoffers of those who in early 
life had been educated to believe and reverence the Bible. 

Such is an imperfect but faithful sketch of what Chris- 
tians were doing the century and a half which immediately 
preceded the reign of Constantine. Is it any wonder that 
such Christians maintained their ground, and made progress 
in spite of the most terrible opposition, and in an age of the 
most gigantic corruption and wickedness? The silent power 
of a holy life is irresistible, and more terrible than an army 
with banners to all the hosts of Satan; but the devil, and 
all unbelievers, laugh in perfect security when Christians 
endeavor to hold their ground, and make their way by 
hoarse controversy and fierce denunciation, while they live 
so much like the world around them, that the Christian can- 
not be recognised except at the communion table. I have 
purposely omitted allusion to the bitter and terrific persecu- 
tions which they endured from the civil power, and their 
constancy and fidelity under them ; because I would confine 
the attention to those points in which their circumstances 
resembled ours, and where we can have no excuse for not 
practising the same virtues, and to the same extent, that 
they did. 

Some may here be disposed to inquire, “ Had these Chris- 
tians no faults? We have heard much of their imperfec- 
tions, of their errors, of their imperfect morality.” It is true 
that they had faults, many and great faults. Just emerging 
as they did from all the loathsome pollutions of heathenism, 
their views on many points of morals were imperfect, and 
their perceptions of moral truth were far from being clear. 
But whatever their faults were, they had no hypocrisy in 
their religious professions. In these they were altogether 
whole-hearted and sincere, and they performed their duty 
so far as they knew it. They were ready at any time to 
sacrifice their all for Christ ; and when they said that they 
gave up themselves and all that they had to be the Lord’s, 
they meant just what they said, and shrunk not from any of 
the responsibilities involved in such a profession. It was 
their simple, implicit, whole-hearted faith which gave them 
their mighty power, and decked them in panoply for their 
terrific conflict with the powers of darkness, and gave them 
at last the victory. It is true, they were roughly accoutred 
and imperfectly disciplined, but with the whole soul they 
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loved the cause in which they were engaged; and in com- 
parison with the better instructed Christians of modern 
times, they were like the bare-footed and ill-armed continen- 
tals of our revolutionary struggle, who loved their country, 
and were ready to die for it, in comparison with the well- 
equipped and disciplined troops that were brought against 
them, who had no country to love, and whose chi¢f motive 
of action was a determination to maintain an honorable and 
soldier-like reputation. We all know which of the two suc- 
cee.led the best. 

Let us conscientiously make the comparison, and judge 
whether the church now is characterized generally by the 
essential features of a sincere profession as strongly as it 
was then. Is there as much of deep and profoundly rever- 
ential feeling in regard to God and his word, and the same 
habits of devotional communion with him? Is there an 
equal self-respect and regard for consistency in those who 
profess to be the soldiers of Jesus Christ, and the high priests 
of God in this polluted world? Is there the same ardent 
love and community of feeling among Christian brethren, 
which makes every requisite allowance for human infirmity, 
and avails itself to the utmost of every existing excellence 
for the common good? Is there the same pious, tender, 
conscientious concern for the spiritual interests of an uncon- 
verted world, which beholds even in the most provoking 
scoffer and persecutor, a soul for which Jesus died, and 
which is capable of being made an heir of eternal glory? Is 
there the same quiet, devotional, happy, receptive, melting 
spirit in the meetings of the church, which feeds with de- 
light on the milk of the word, and joins, with a soul filled to 
overflowing, in the exercises of prayer and praise? Is there 
the same conscientious regard to Christian duty in the com- 
mon pursuits and business of life, which makes a man willing 
to relinquish any traffic, however lucrative, any profession, 
however gainfui, which has one stain of pollution in it, so as 
actually to reduce himself to poverty, rather than do any 
thing inconsistent with the highest exercise of supreme love 
to God and benevolent affection toman? Isthere the same 
avoiding for themselves and their children of the noisy and 
dissipating amusements of an irreligious world? Is there 
the same disregard of the fashions of the world? Is there 
the same quiet, peaceful, holy temper in the family circle ? 
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Are these the general, prevailing characteristics of professors 
of religion in our times, so that wherever we see a professor 
of religion, we expect to see such a character asthis? If 
not, then, with all the improvements and advantages of mod- 
ern times, we have yet something to learn from the piety of 
the early Christians. j 


ARTICLE VI. 


On tue Husxs rHat THE SWINE DID EAT. 


By Rev. Samuel H. Cox, D. D., Pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


And he would fain have filled his belly with the husks that the 
swine did eat: and no man gave unto him.—Luke 15: 16. 


My attention has been lately turned to the meaning of the 
word husks, in this passage, a specimen of which I have 
just received from the Mediterranean. Indebted to a re- 
spected member of my church for the present, I have no 
doubt of its genuineness. His ships traverse many distant 
seas ; and by a recent arrival from the Levant, he received 
the same from the Rev. Mr. Dwight, missionary, at Smyrna. 
The interest thus awakened, has induced me to communi- 
cate the results of some attention bestowed on the subject. 

Kai ineOiper yepioon thy xovdiay avtov and tar xEegatior ov 
johor oi yoigor xai ovdeig Edi8ov avTE. 

Thus reads the original. We inquire mainly, what 
means the word husks? What were they, credibly, which 
are thus represented as moving the appetite, even of a starv- 
ing man, to devour them, and that to satiety ; being “ filled” 
with them ? 

In America, where the aboriginal Indian corn, or maize, 
has in effect monopolized the application of the word corn, 
we are coming almost universally to understand by it, maize 
alone. Whereas, in all the English world besides, and in 
our common English Bible, the word corn is a generic or 
collective term, for all farinaceous grains or substances, pre- 
viously to the process of grinding, which reduces them to 
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the consistency of meal, flour, or bran. Thus wheat, rye, 
oats, buckwheat, and other staples of agriculture, are de- 
nominated corn; not with us in the United States, but with 
the whole English world besides us ; as when they speak of 
corn crops, corn stuffs, and corn laws, or the like. With us, 
by corn is meant, simply, maize ; and by an allied usage, the 
word husks becomes appropriated to the exterior rind, bark, 
hull, or integument, that immediately covers and protects 
the seeds or grains. 

The consequence is that among the common people—we 
do not, of course, implicate the clergy, or the learned of 
other classes, in the statement—the impressions produced, 
by reading the passage in question, are ludicrous, or absurd 
and incredible. ‘This is so, we apprehend, in the experience 
of almost all youthful readers among us. The figure, in the 
mind’s eye, is that of a famished man, desiring to eat corn- 
stalks, or the dry husks of hard Indian corn; and to that 
end, almost grudging the luxury, to the miserable, and to the 
Jews especially, the execrable, quadrupeds, which it was 
then his deep degradation to attend. Nor is the riddle im- 
proved, when we imagine that even swine should think it 
luxury, or use such aliment. They will eat our corn, but 
are not ordinarily reduced to any monstrous necessity of 
subsisting—if this were possible—on husks ! 

Mistakes of this sort too afford materials, comparatively 
among the best, for the day-dreams of modern infidelity. 
A plausibly deduced absurdity is the occasion of arraigning 
or denouncing the inspiration of the holy Scriptures. How 
could a man eat husks or corn-stalks? How could swine ? 
Thus, by weapons as contemptible or as silly, is the bosom 
of the hearer pierced, and poisoned against the truth. 

The specimen mentioned above, is a perfect illustration 
of the sense of Scripture, and as good a vindication of its 
truth from such or similar attacks. The word xegaztor oc- 
curs in no other passage of the New Testament. It refers 
doubtless to the very species now identified in the speci- 
men—as we gather from an induction of many particulars. 
It is a dark hard pod or capsule, about three inches in 
length, with seeds (8 or 10) that rattle in the case, gently, 
when shaken, and with a noise resembling that of a rattle- 
snake. Each seed is about the size of an ordinary dry pea, 
not perfectly round, but flattened ; hard, and of a dark red- 
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dish color. The taste of the pod is poor, but not entirely dis- 
agreeable ; being sweetish, somewhat nutritious even in its 
dry state, and probably much more palatable and proper for 
food in itsearlier or green state. The whole form is slightly 
curved, resembling a small horn; from which in Greek its 
name seems to be derived ; « xegas, cornu. The whole 
form or show of them on the tree, especially at some sea- 
sons of the year, would better suggest probably the idea of 
horns, as if the tree was full of them. 

Such facts are not too trivial to be useful ; and their re- 
lation of propriety to a Rerosrrory, mainly Brenicat, will 
be obvious to all. They assist our understanding of the 
parable of the Prodigal Son, and may aid our wisdom in 
looking through its drapery to the great idea it there incul- 
cates—that worldlings, going away from God for happiness, 
are compelled often to covet the most miserable substitutes 
—to subsist on elements, that show their degradation, and 
make even brutes, in their proper spheres, appear their en- 
viable superiors. 

A few authorities, and I have done. 

Dr. Campbell translates the word without change, husks. 
His note on the passage however is valuable. 

With the husks, ano tov xegatior. Vul. De Siliquis. That 
xeoatioy answers to siligua, and signifies a husk, or pod, 
wherein the seeds of some plants, especially those of the 
leguminous tribe, are contained, is evident, But both the 
Greek xegatiov and the Latin siliqua, signify also the fruit 
of the carob-tree, a tree very common in the Levant, and 
in the southern parts of Europe, as Spain and Italy. The 
Syriac and Arabic words are of the same import. This 
fruit still continues to be used for the same purposes, the 
feeding of swine. It is also called St. John’s Bread, from 
the opinion that the Baptist used it in the wilderness. It is 
the pod only that is eaten, which shows the propriety of the 
names xzegatioy and siliqua, and of rendering it into English 
husk. Miller says, it is mealy, and has a sweetish taste, and 
that it is eaten by the eeerer sort ; for it grows in the com- 
mon hedges, and is of little account. 

Our specimen perfectly verifies the above description. 
We must however dissent from the sentiment that husks is 
the proper or eligible way of rendering it into English. It 
strikes us as far preferable to substitute the word pods. 
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This would be intelligible, and comparatively inaccessible 
to the evils of mistake or perversion ; as it seems almost the 
precise counterpart of the original, or comparatively the 
proper word. 

Doddridge is more conjectural and less satisfactory. He 
says, “I take it, on the whole, to have been the fruit of a 
tree, something of a wild chestnut kind.” He refers to 
Brown, Saubert, Grotius, Drusius, in loco, and others. 

From Robinson’s Calmet, waiting for his better or more 
authentic and forth coming publication, as our grand thesau- 
rus of biblical antiquities, we transcribe the following : 

“ Most interpreters are of opinion that the Greek word 
signifies carob-beans, the fruit of a tree of the same name ; 
Ceratonia Silique of Linneus. There was a sort of wine 
or liquor, much used in Syria, drawn from it, and the lees 
of it were given to the hogs. The Greeks and Latins both 
name carob-beans ceratia ; and Pliny, as well as the Vul- 
gate, calls them Silique. This fruit is common in Pales- 
tine, Greece, Italy, Provence and Barbary. It is suffered 
to ripen and grow dry on the tree. The poor eat it, and 
the cattle are fattened with it. The tree is of a middle 
size, full of branches, and abounding with round leaves an 
inch or two in diameter. The blossoms are little red clus- 
ters, with abundance of yellowish stalks. The fruits are 
flat pods, from half a foot to fourteen inches long,* and an 
inch and a half broad. They are brown at the top, some- 
times crooked, composed of two husks, separated by mem- 
branes into several cells, and containing flat, shining seeds, 
something like those of cassia. The substance of these 
husks is filled with a sweetish, honey-like kind of juice, not 
unlike that of the pith of cassia. In all probability, its 
crooked figure occasioned its being called, in Greek, Ke- 
ratia, which signifies little horns.” 





* Our specimen is small in the comparison—and yet verified. 
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ARTICLE VII. 


Tue InFLvuence or THE AGE Upon PoETRY, AND oF Portry 
UPON THE AGE. 


By Grenville Mellen, New-York.” 


Dip we consider it necessary, at this time, to give autho- 
rity for admiration of the great and gifted in song, we 
should refer ourselves at once to the tribute which has been 
paid to poetic genius from the earliest times to our own. 
‘The high rank held by poets, in almost every country, during 
the infancy of its civilization, or of its letters, has been re- 
tained, with those modifications, certainly, which might be 
expected in the progress of society, so that we find it essen- 
tially unchanged and undisputed even among ourselves. 
The ancient superstition which invested the bard with a 
character of divinity, and his song with all the authority and 
sacredness of the oracles, naturally resulted from the fre- 
quent exhibition of lofty and enthusiastic spirits, in powerful 
struggle with their strong conceptions, before a people com- 
paratively simple and uncultivated. It is not astonishing 
that the flight of birds, the responses of the Sybil, or even 
the “intonuit levum”—the propitiatory thunders of Jove— 
should be deemed less infallible tokens of a present inspira- 
tion, than the kindling strains of the poet, when he appealed, 
in glowing numbers, to the feelings or the patriotism of his 
auditory: or when he sung of deeds that touched their 
memories with an electric interest ; or, more than all, when 
he bore them with him into the shadowy future, and there 
unveiled visions of glory and greatness, which, by the con- 
trivance of his wizard power were transformed from the 
mere pageantry of itnagination into splendid realities. It is 
matter familiar with our classic associations, that bards, as 
well as conquerors, were followed, and courted, and crown- 
ed; and it is not an easy thing to decide whether A’schylus 
was less honored than Miltiades ; or whether he might not 
have borne additional renown from Marathon, while he was 
gazed on as the father of tragedy. 
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Indeed the classical ovations which were awarded to 
successful poets, sink the triumphs of kings and consuls to 
the level of common spectacles. There was every thing 
intellectual in those early tributes to mental power returned 
from mental victory. There is an ever-during recollection 
that attaches itself to honors so won and so rendered. 
Considered as offerings to genius, they reflect glory alike 
on those who brought and those who received them. A 
dawn of moral light seems to be coincident with the morn- 
ing.of social life which such homage serves to indicate ; 
and, though the tribute be purely mental, there comes with 
it a hope that the heart may awaken to truth, where there 
is such a stirring and pressing towards the shrine of mind. 
Certain it is that such exertions of powerful men, demand- 
ing such honors as they proceeded, were the first causes 
as well as the first proofs of improvement among the people 
from whom they stood distinguished: and it is to the poets 
of Greece and Italy, triumphing in laurel-wreath or the plau- 
dits of their countrymen, that we are to look, we had almost 
said, as the solitary men who first kindled that spark, which 
eventually caused an illumination of their age, and has con- 
tinued to transmit its light to the world. 

The influence of poetry, in the hands of the masters of 
antiquity, was carried to an extent that may seem almost 
incredible. ‘They may be said to have formed and trained 
the virtues of those who heard them. They shaped the 
national sentiment, they moulded the opinions and wielded 
the sympathies of their listeners, to a degree that cannot be 
surpassed. They interwove public events with the drama. 
They excited an ambition to excel in wisdom and valor ; 
and, by force of genius and skill, they generated among the 
aspiring and young the sentiments of glory that fell from the 
lips of their heroes. Euripides was the idol of his time. 
By promoting a more effectual union than had yet subsisted 
between moral philosophy and tragic representation, he be- 
came an object of praise and admiration with his contempo- 
raries. His verses were on the lips of all who answered to 
the name of Greek. History tells us, with an air of romance, 
that the fortunate introduction of some of his stanzas released 
the soldiers of Nicias from the slavery which they incurred 
in the expedition of that general to Syracuse ; and, as if to 
carry the magic of his name beyond all rivalry, it has been 
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pleasantly said, that of old the prisoner always found free- 
dom by drafting his plea in the language of Euripides, 

Surpassing, as these instances would almost seem to do, 
the fabled enchantment of Orpheus, we are not left to them 
and like ancient sources, alone, for proof of the high distinc- 
tion ever held by the poet and his art. The golden age 
of every country, since the revival of letters, has been sig- 
nalized by the light that poetry has shed upon it, and by the 
honors rendered to the inspired men who may be regarded 
as its stars. Italy, Spain, France, England, as the new 
morning of mind dawned upon them, successively beheld 
their mighty geniuses springing upon their paths, with a 
power which they delighted to reverence, and a brilliancy 
that could not fail tocaptivate. In all these lands, the history 
of literature proves decidedly the talent which this class of 
men possessed of infusing their own into the public senti- 
ment, as well as of fixing the public eye on themselves; 
while it is enough, too, to convince us that they held import- 
ant place on the scale of society, formed as they were 
to exert an influence on the growing character of their 
country. 

But, while we perceive a singular power to have been 
sustained by the poets of high accomplishment in all ages, 
it is evident that in modern times the same power is either 
greatly modified, or holds a more quiet sway over the minds 
of the people. The principle of the power is the same. It 
is the power of an ardent, bold, creative nature, over spirits 
that cannot follow its march, but stil] bow to the dominion 
which has attended it. It is the power of a high-reaching, 
imaginative intellect over a passive one, yielded to the beau- 
tiful illusion which is thrown around it. It is the power of 
genius—penetrating to that subtle portion of the soul, which 
alone can claim sympathy, how remote soever it may be, 
with the master spirit which spells it—breathing upon it the 
breath of a new life, and calling it to the love of high deeds 
and splendid virtues, of which it had before but dull concep- 
tion, or drowsy remembrance. Such is the power of poetry. 
Such is the gift of the poet; and to such power and such 
gifts has the world ever paid its admiration, where there 
have been poets to sing, or men to listen. 

In the progress of things, the unity of this power has 
passed gradually away. Its distinctiveness has been lost in 
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the crowding interests of life; but its agency, though more 
secret and diffused, is still felt, with a vigor, indestructible 
asever, and, when we consider the vast sphere in which it is 
called to operate, almost as wonderful. In the simplicity of 
the early, and the comparatively moral inaction of the middle 
ages, it was a necessary consequence of the state of the times, 
that the poet should hold a more discernible elevation, that 
the exercise of his power should be more direct, and conse- 
quently more effectual, upon the mass of mankind, As so- 
ciety advanced, he also, as the depositary of this power, lost 
his original superiority amongst men. They turned from 
him, to the sublime and elevating things which he had elo- 
quently revealed, no longer to dream over, but to study, and 
pant after, and pursue them; until, by a gradation, the most 
natural in the world, the poet descended to diffuse among 
his fellows those beautiful and kindly influences, that, in 
older times, he had dispensed as favors from a superior to 
his followers. Then, you may say, poetry was leagued with 
superstitious dread. Now, it goes hand in hand with the 
charities of life. It was then a thing to wonder and tremble 
at—heard, in terrible distinctness, as a revelation, amid the 
forests and sacred groves of the gods. Now, it makes part 
of the music of the world. It enters into our dwellings and 
our hearts. It mingles with our social] duties, and ennobles 
—purifies—endears our spirits and our memories. Then, 
the poet was honored, as almost a deity, and his numbers 
listened to as the breathings of prophecy, or with the chas- 
tened delight of hearts bowed continually to threatening and 
commanding genius. Now, he is honored, where he should 
be, as a man; and his works come abroad to animate us to 
our duties, or to cheer us in solitude—to charm us by their 
power, or to woo us by their beauty. Then, he was like a 
monarch on his throne, lording it over the kingdom of una- 
wakened intellect. Now, he is but a gifted brother of the 
great family, bearing indeed the same brow of inspiration, 
the same wand of genius; but he mingles with busy 
throng, and, with his harp upon his shoulder, scatters his mu- 
sic to his fellows, as he passes onward in the common 
pilgrumage. 20% $s sti 

, too, as the mode in which the poetic influence was ac- 
customed to operate, has changed with the changes of time 
and things, has the popularity of the poet found new sources 
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in the altered inclinations and feelings of hisreaders. Hence 
no modern writer may be said to bear at once and incontes- 
tably the palm of superiority, or is, like one of the ancient 
masters, placed, as if by acclamation, upon the pinnacle of 
poetic renown. Though his genius may entitle him to high 
rank, yet the conflicting struggles of aspirants round him, 
and the collisions of differing tastes and favoritisms, render 
his right for a season questionable, and his fame less brilliant. 
This is a natural consequence, where there are so many to 
share in the splendid rivalry. 

Schools of poetry we have heard talked of, till their names, 
in some instances, have come to be familiar words. And 
these schools have actually engendered a party spirit in 
poetry—so that we find something like clanism meeting us 
even on the pathway of Parnassus. If Wordsworth, and 
Leigh Hunt, and Coleridge may be said to constitute the 
head of the Lake School, Pope was as certainly the head 
of the philosophical or metaphysical. We know not, that 
Byron, in short, has been unaptly termed the leader of the 
demoniac order. Certain it is, that each of these writers is 
distinguished by somethi — to himself—and each 
one has his partisans. e know not, again, that this can be 
helped ; nor, on the whole, that it is a fair subject of com- 
plaint. As a general rule, every man has a right to his 
taste, and a consequent privilege of praising him who best 
suits it. Still there is something to be regretted even in 
this. There is, after all, hardly as much latitude allowable 
in relation to governing principles, in the republic of letters, 
as in the body politic. It is more desirable to have such 
things as style and taste fixed, and amenable to a standard, 
than it is to have faith in matters of government squared by 
any particular creed. With regard to poetical schools, this 
evil of partisanship—a partisanship which has been carried 
to labored articles, and even to the enlistment of journals in 
favor of their different leaders, is decidedly destructive. It 
has made—it still makes, mannerists of writers, and, as far 
as this goes, it is particularly fatal to the fine spirit of poetry. 

It has been said, as though by way of excuse for its most 
unpardonable irregularities, that genius always has its char- 
acteristics. It may be so; but they are always essentially 
the same, where high and holy enthusiasm animates the vo- 
tary. As to poetry, we believe that the glorious art receives 
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no additional dignity, either from the noisy blazonry of the 
merits of some who profess it, and whose claim to genius 
consists only in their peculiarities, or from consenting to sub- 
mit itself to any of the working-day methods of gaining 
popularity. It strikes us, that far from conforming itself to 
the demands of a diseased taste, or the unhealthy fancies of 
society, poetry has but one eminent object before it—to make 
men better by the spirit which it breathes around them. We 
believe that mere trickery of phrase, gilded imagery, and 
prettinesses of thought, constitute no vital portion of poetry ; 
and we are unwilling to think that that verse is destined to 
live, which, at best, is a mere attempt at originality, or a 
mass of labored simplicity, in the worst signification of the 
word. We wish to see that kind of metrical composition 
alone recognised as poetry, which is such in the true sense 
of the term ; made such by the combination of great thought 
with harmony of numbers, and whose music derives its 
greatest attractiveness from the sentiment. This we hold 
to be the true criterion; and, by this standard, we should 
point to him as the true Roscius of his art, who, in the best 
strains, best sings the deathless charms of virtue and honor ; 
who stamps, in golden lines, upon his age, those sublime les- 
sons of moral power, that of old sometimes lured the great 
to glory and the good to heaven ; who comes upon the world 
in the swift coinage of thoughts that shall die only with time, 
because they bear about them and in them the vitality of 
truth. High place, it is true, has been attained by intellect- 
ual energy, where the moral principle had no visible ascen- 
dency in the individual. But it is false and inconclusive logic, 
to argue from the height that has been reached by certain 
powers, the impossibility of reaching one still higher, by the 
help of additional ones. The true reasoning is the reverse. 
Shakspeare is an exception to the remark that will apply 
here. Though of a spirit, certainly, that made no preten- 
sion to unction, still the wonderful lessons which his poetry 
embalms come home to our sympathies and our consciences 
with the effect of so many saintly homilies. His truths 
search us like sermons teeming with holiness. But Shak- 
speare is an anomaly. Who can speak in this strain of 
Burns or Byron? And yet who does not see what mighty 
things, above all that either has effected for the world, would 
have been accomplished by Burns and Byron, had the moral 
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taken precedence of the intellectual principle in their poetry? 
No one can deny, that, with the same mental energy at 
work, and under the precedence referred to, there certainly 
would have been nothing to diminish it. In both cases the 

t would have been so much greater as the man had been 
Petter. The triumph had been contemporaneous and par- 
allel. But we pass to another consideration. 

Under the direction of a good taste, simplicity is undoubt- 
edly a virtue of good poetry. But we hold it not to be the 
cardinal one to which some would elevate it. As an ingre- 
dient it has its value ; but when the higher properties of the 
composition are made subservient to it, there is great dan- 
ger of failure. Manliness and power should never wait 
upon simplicity. As it is, indeed, it is a fault, and a childish 
one, we conceive, among some of the poetic brotherhood 
on this side the water. Cowper, on the other, may be said to 
have set the example of the plain, domestic poetry of modern 
days. But since his time, the mania, that in him was delight- 
ful, has spread, gathering sad symptoms, until it has passed 
from the character of simple-hearted to that of simple-headed ; 
until, indeed, it has degenerated, in some instances, from pure 
simplicity, to i than weakness—to folly, and 
almost to grossness. Now this is the joint effect of a prone- 
ness to imitate lish standards—of a mistaken notion in 
the writers themselves, and of public opinion—that is, so far 
as criticism may be said to express it. This inclination to 
imitate is so evident, we believe, with a great portion of our 
native writers, that we think it would be idle to ravely 
to work to prove it. We mean to be underst that the 
imitation of which we here speak, has been of what will 
one day be decried—if they are not already—as the very 
worst faults of the originals. Of high and commanding 
models we cannot have too much imitation, if that may be 
called such which is but a sympathetic expression of strong 
mind in strong Janguage. Inthe great features of power, 
all great writers will have a resemblance—and, so far as this 
is concerned, it is no imitation. It is coincidence. 

In some instances among ourselves, our bards have mis- 
taken the spirit of simplicity altogether ; or, if they have not 
mistaken it, they have, like some of their prototypes, suffered 
themselves to commit divers poetical felonies, under the 
name. We too frequently meet extreme quaintness, or a 
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train of thought teeming with improbable devices, or bad 
conclusions. But the writer tells us this is simplicity. Again, 
we are struck with the degree of quietness that marks his 
style—perchance it may be sleepiness ; there seems to be a 
continual aim at suppression of thought, as though it were 
unrefined to give it play—as some men hold it so, to be nat- 
ural and hearty in society. But the author tells us again, 
this is simplicity. Once more, we fall in company with one 
who travels perpetually in a mist; who loses himself and 
his readers in his own metaphysical labyrinth ; who torments 
us with a display of what Mr. Pollock calls merely the “tops 
of thoughts.” And here our only consolation is that every 
thing about us is simplicity. 

Genuine simplicity is not that of a person striving to be 
simple. It is not the simplicity of a heart unacquainted with 
the world and its trials. It is the expressive singleness of a 
mind accustomed to linger with the grandeur and power of 
the natural and intellectual worlds, and using its experience 
of the sorrows that lie beneath them, to regulate its emo- 
tions, or to “point the moral” it would enforce. To this 
delicate endowment one great charm of good poetry must 
be attributed—always and everywhere. It influences, not 
only in the choice of thought, but in the choice of language, 
in the happy perception of which, as appropriate to senti- 
ment, we may observe, lies the grand secret of much—very 
much—that is graceful and admirable in poetry. It is a com- 
manding quality ; and, we apprehend, not fully appreciated. 
It is the only redeeming quality of that work which is ex- 
ceptionable in its spirit,and the beauty and enchantment 
of that which is honorable to the artist, It is next to genius, 
and, on every occasion, its most effective minister. In short, 
it is in composition, what conscience is in morals—keepi 
the writer ever within the bounds of propriety, or at least 
good taste ; and operating as a continual rebuke, whenever 
he is inclined to swerve from purity and harmony of ex- 
pression. 

A more material change has not accompanied human im- 
provement, than that which literature has undergone from 
one period to another; and in no one department of litera- 
ture has it been more striking or effectual than in poetry—the 
poetry of our ownday. View writing at large, and instead 
of the mystical and labored style that ran through the best pro- 
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ductions of earlier times, and which, moreover, was so ac- 
cordant with the comparative seclusion and silence of letters, 
we now hear both the philosopher and the elegant scholar 
delivering themselves with that free and graceful expression 
which so well comports with the liberal character of the age ; 
while as to poetry, a popular air has been breathed into the 
best works of the best writers, imparting to them a freshness 
and meaning that come home with the attractiveness of do- 
mestic story to all who are capable of any intellectual delight. 
Poetry, we may be suffered to repeat it, has become a part 
of our lives. It has, in a sense, conformed itself to our con- 
ditions, and it speaks to us in the direct language of an 
acquaintance, who has been accustomed to unfold to us free- 
ly, at all times, and in all places. Divested of the heroics 
and the pomp with which it once awed and overshadowed 
the children of men, it now comes to us like a kind but 
superior spirit, enlivening, beguiling, instructing us, amidst 
the offices and sympathies of life. This is the true charac- 
ter of poetry. It is the character of the genuine poetry of 
the present day. Let us not be misunderstood. We would 
not qualify any of our preceding remarks. They refer to 
no such poetry as we refer to here—the poetry of the un- 
chastened and fearless spirit—the poetry which stirs while 
it blesses us—the poetry that carries all its persuasiveness, 
without relinquishing any of its power. It may be said that 
we lay great stress upon this quality of strength. We do 
so; but not more than it deserves; and we do so because 
there is a disposition to make it a secondary affair in poeti- 
cal composition. With those who hold this doctrine we 
utterly disagree ; and whenever poetry departs from its 
primitive and natural dignity, to become the medium of 
ephemeral fancies, or the minister to a sickly taste, we hold 
that it has no longer a claim to the title. Genius disowns it 
for ever. 

If it be true that public opinion may sometimes happily 
interfere to correct or modify the works of art, it is equally 
certain that its interference may go far, under some form or 
other, to injure or destroy them. There are traits of nature 
too closely allied to the most accomplished efforts of mind, 
ever to yield to the artificial requisitions of society. What 
would we think of the sculptor who should bring us forth a 
statue robed in the fashion of our drawing-rooms, and call 
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it the true Apollo—the very Belvidere? The truth is, these 
traits need never be, they never must be surrendered. There 
exists no necessity for their surrender, as there does in poli- 
tics for the relinquishment of individual natural rights, for 
the good of the whole body. They are the holy things of 
nature—thrice holy in poetry—which, if once associated 
with what is uncongenial or irrelevant, lose their virtue and 
their beauty ; and the work they were thought to adorn, is 
miserably and utterly destroyed. 

We think it cannot have escaped even passing observation, 
that there is a class of people who — to be great ad- 
mirers of poetry, and many of whom assume to be its critical 
high priests dissectors, who would set aside the hallowed 
inspiration of the poet, in favor of elaborateness or mere 
stratagemns of style. With them, finish, polish, is every thing ; 
and the greater the degree of attenuation the better. Now, 
did we believe that public sentiment on this subject was to 
be met by such a profanation of the high offices of poetry, 
we should say, indeed, that the sublime art was approaching 
a fearful crisis. But the hallelujahs of partisans do not con- 
stitute public sentiment. The reading public demands no 
such relinquishment ; and the doctrines of those critics who 
would make poets so unfaithful to themselves and their di- 
vinity, by maintaining this system of poetical mechanics— 
by encouraging them in it, and praising them for it, under 
the grave sanction of a review, totally misrepresent the pre- 
vailing feeling of the community in this matter. Doubtless 
the spirit of poetry has been outraged by the very means 
which mistaken heads and unskilful hands have used, to give 
it a direction, and to propound to it rules and proprieties. 
Still we believe that this same spirit, though circulati 
among grosser materials, is yet virtually unsullied ; that it 
still holds its wizzard power undisputed, though not un- 
troubled. We have only to lament that in its nearer com- 
panionship with man, it has to endure the unsatisfying thi 
which sometimes mark the propinquity. But we hope for 
a good issue—we epee in it. eee _— it, a i 

try, and the spirit o try, shou rom the world, 

lian euler the pect of ielissineline as this to 

which we have alluded; and we would willingly forego, 

for ever, the delight of we it when in its purity, like 

some sweet friend, going abroad with us in our wanderings, 
11* 
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and again returning to make glad our hearts and hearths, 
rather than see it casting away its nobler properties, to con- 
form itself to the childish and morbid tastes of those who 
cannot appreciate its hidden power, or its better attributes ; 
who, calling themselves its judges, are nothing but its bane. 
Rather would we, than witness such abasement, be compelled 
to seek it in the blind old masters of antiquity—rather be 
driven back, to see it again, like jewels in a casket, locked in 
the shrine of the idolized men who ruled and rejoiced the 
simple but strong hearts of their hearers, in earlier, but in 
this respect, better times. 

In leaving this part of our subject, we would observe, in 
reference to the spirit of criticism, that it is one of the 
strong enemies which poetry is doomed to encounter. The 
evil, too, of the sad condition of criticism, as connected 
with much of our literature, does not seem to be understood 
or appreciated. Jt leads to bad results, through its super- 
ficial and stereotyped character—bad both to the author, 
and to the journal which exhibits and encourages it. It is 
of miserable, sickly effect upon the author; because, in 
nine cases out of ten, being but an outside, unequal, unjust 
process of praise or execration, it begets in that author 
either ungraceful and ungodly vanity, or an undue, cruel, 
sinking mortification. Either of these consequences, where 
ill-feeling, ill-juadgment, or bad taste bring them about, is of 
the worst kind, as opposed to all good exertion, in the good 
and wide cause of valuable literature. The evil is also of 
bad effect upon the journal which practises upon and 
ee it; for it eventually exposes it to the charges of 
shallowness and partiality, while it renders its pages but a 
ridiculous exponent of our country’s literature, with all 
minds at home and abroad, whose good opinion is its most 
valuable possession and support. 

It is vain to think of a healthy literature, while we are 
under the ban of a sickly criticism. Worth, under this re- 
gimen, is rarely assigned its place in public opinion ; while 
indifferent claims are too often allowed the force of the best, 
and he who presents them is put in the seat of honorable 
distinction, which talent and genius of nobler bearing ought 
alone to fill. ‘True, it may be said that all this does not 
touch the vitality of the case. The scholar is no less a 
scholar that he is not within the ring of Mr, Oldbuck’s Re- 
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view; nor is he made one by finding himself within the 
poor sunshine of a Quarterly. Still, omission of justice in 
one case, and the overdoing of it in the other, are matters 
which deserve our attention and reprobation, if for no other 
reason, simply because they render the name of our criticism 
a by-word, and a thing to be pointed at with detestation 
and scorn. 

Such, we think, in too great a degree, is the constitution 
of our criticism. If this deserve support from a sensible 
and common sense people, we have no more to say. If, 
on the contrary, it deserve our reprobation and contempt, 
then we say, let it have them, in all we can do and say in 
connection with the good cause of a healthy literature, 
founded upon a true and healthy analysis of all that may 
fall within the grave shadow of its judgment. If we feel it 
to be a duty to advance learning, instead of the man, then 
let us favor that system which considers what he gives us, 
instead of, or at least before, himself. It is incumbent on us 
all to do justice, and to advocate it; and our best reward 
for this is, the undying reflection, that in giving such sup- 

rt, we did the best thing possible for Light and Truth. 

ut we spoke, just now, of the spirit of criticism, as one of 
the strong enemies which poetry must encounter. In the 
same person the critica] and poetical faculties are not only 
distinct, but they have no particular and observable sym- 
pathy. It would seem natural—indeed we hardly see how 
it could be otherwise—that the calm and continuous exer- 
cise of judgment, in the matter of the execution, should be 
incompatible with that excitement which the fervor of in- 
spiration supposes ; that the “thoughts that breathe and 
words that burn” will not wait upon any minister of lan- 
guage, whose business it is solely to square and guage, with 
an ever-accompanying readiness to be astonished at any dis- 
regard of the fixtures of style—those received manners of 
expression—which literal spirits regard as unalterable as a 
truth of mathematics. ‘True poetry is too inartificial as 
well as too irrepressible, to sutfer the peculiarities of its 
character to be lost in those of its guise. In the same in- 
dividual, then, we repeat, the critical and poetical faculties 
are evidently distinct. So it is in literary collision—where 
one, as may be supposed in these days of writers and re- 
viewers, is arrayed against the other ; and we believe that 
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the unsatisfactory and dangerous business of verbal criticism 
has done more to make a mannerist of the poet, and to blast 
the natural and healthy purity of his verse, than all other 
things combined. It has compelled him to second thoughts. 
It has driven him to artifice. It has made him, what he 
ought never to be, a mere courtier in his art. 

In another view of the subject, the poetic taste of our 
time has been, and still is, in many respects, essentially bad. 
It lingers with more complacency, upon the morbid and 
melancholy character of poetry, than upon its kindling and 
transcendent attributes. It has been taught that the sad 
complaining spirit of genius was the legitimate object of 
admiration, because it sang of afflictions that it could 
not designate, and of which it would have us believe it held 
solitary endurance. It has been told by the worshippers of 
diseased sensibility, that the self-tortured mind was the only 
home of true poetry; that there can be no better romance 
than that which haunts the ruins of a great, restless, and un- 
happy, because unsettled spirit ; and that imagination cannot 
better busy itself than in talking musically to the world of 
fancied wrongs, or, it may be, of personal deformities, while it 
is admitted on all hands, that there are round us unsung, still 
new and strange beauties, springing continually from a vast 
and inexhaustible creation. 

True pathos is not the pathos of a heart surrendered to 
its desolate feelings, but of one still left to the persuasion 
and guidance of its better ones. With many, nothing con- 
stitutes this quality, but a sort of restless, talkative and con- 
sequential melancholy. With others, the coloring of the 
picture must be of that mellow, tearful character, the mere 
gazing at which makesus sad. Now true pathos, we repeat, 
is something far -better and greater than this—something 
distinct and determined ; our feelings are awakened under 
it, as under the fine flow of music, swelling on us like an 
organ at that low chant in which we can hear our hearts 
throb to the intonations. This is the effect of true genius. 
]t is the true melancholy. There is another that is easily 
inspired. It is drawn from common objects by common 

wers. But it requires more than common powers to stir 
the fathomless places of our nature, until they heave in sym- 
pathetic commotion with the spirit that rules them, even as 
deep answers unto deep. 
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The influence exercised upon our time, by personal char- 
acter, and a certain character of poetry, as we can all testify, 
will warrant the foregoing remarks. It has been thought, 
and held, too, by some who were carried to it by no compul- 
sion, and who would have progressed far better under a 
better faith, that there was no surer way to become famous 
than to become sad. ‘This is no unattainable thing. It is 
no sure proof of great powers to bring about this spiritual 
fog, for the bard to light up with a mellowed and interesting 
illumination ; and to play lord of the disconsolate, in this 
fashion, is, to our mind, but a poor intellectual capacity. 
There are times, indeed, when the bursts of a misanthropic 
spirit may bear out upon them the soul of poetry ; but when 
the quick overflow of a full but bitter heart gives place to 
the continuous and deadly, but still contrived and factitious 
current of gloomy feeling, we are apt to question the reality 
of the suffering, or to be disgusted, where we are not amus- 
ed, with the officious repeated tale of its endurance. It is 
not the character of true grief to talk loudly or long of its 
extremities. No one tells, year after year, of secret woes to 
the world, if he be really a martyr tothem. ‘The poetry 
which such sorrow employs is the poetry of selfishness. 
The taste it begets is a false one. The sorrow itself is a 
false sorrow. ‘That such poetry should be favorably receiv- 
ed with the sensible is a wonder; but the continuance of 
its fame must ever be questionable. The world is too bus 
to confine itself to the dark things of a single, isolated mind. 
It wants companionship —it wants delight, instruction. By- 
ron will find his celebrity yet, we believe, in those nobler 
strains with which himse/f has least to do—in the sublime 
sentitnents that he has caught from nature and sympathy, 
and invested with the peculiar and classic beauty of his ge- 
nius. Rousseau may captivate the infected imngianaian Up 
his pictures of self-inflicted misery and ruinous excitement ; 
but who would not rather remember him in his abstractions 
from himself, and in his revelations of nature among the 
woods and waters of Geneva? 

Poetry, then, has become a matter in which the people, as 
a mass, claimto be heard. It is something in which they 
claim an interest, as a reading, thinking, understanding pub- 
lic. This is not new, nor does the remark point to any thing 
new. It has ever been so, in a degree; for every human 
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being is alive to poetry, and is speaking or acting it every 
day of his life, when there is excitement about him. And 
this we say, notwithstanding the material, manufacturing, 
utilitarian character of the age. We are not, we trust, un- 
aware of the disposition among all classes to ask concerning 
every thing else, as well as poetry, with all the pertinacity of 
the mathematician, “ what does it prove?” What we intend 
to say is, that as an agent, it is operating more generally 
upon mankind, It enters into their sympathies, and makes 
a part of their necessary enjoyment. It has become the 
vehicle of information to their minds, and of new influences 
to their hearts. Holding such a rank among the pleasura- 
ble resources of life, it is certainly important that the spirit 
which shalJ animate it be of that elevating quality, of that 
unsullied, unadulterated character, to which the inspiration 
of well-regulated genius alone can attain. 

What, then, it may be asked, is the style of poetry adapted 
to the taste and feelings of the age? We do not say the 
taste and feelings of England, separately—or of America— 
for we believe that upon this matter the sentiment is nearly 
the same in both countries. Unity of literary pursuit has 
generated between this and the father-land, a unity of 
opinion, in this instance, among many others, that cannot 
escape our notice. In answer, we would say, without hesi- 
tation, that so far as the common consent of its intelligent 
admirers can indicate the popularity of any species of 
literature, that appears to be the favored poetry of the time, 
which commends itself by the power and richness of its 
versification. We now speak, naturally, of its extrinsic 
character. It is not the age that takes particular delight in 
the czesural melody of the stanza, as we find it in the poetry 
of Pope; nor yet in the patriarchal and gothic measure of 
Spencer. In these respects it is more of a golden age than 
that of either of those poetic fathers. Amongst the masters 
of the art, it is the time of vigorous conception, leagued 
with a chastened and graceful style, but not subservient to 
it; of high and beautiful thought, finding utterance in lan- 
guage suited to its character, and adorned with the attrac- 
tions of a pure, manly, polished taste. We much doubt the 
lasting influence or value of that sort of poetry, which busies 
itself in the ultra intricacies of thought, bright and delicate 
as it may be ; which hurries us along with a strange perti- 
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nacity, after the subtle imaginings of the excited mind, until 
we are lost in the mazes of the journey, or tired of the “ long 
drawn” fancies that we are compelled to follow. It is not 
the time for the attenuation of metaphysical poetry. Images 
standing out in bold and naked relief—descriptions of Nature 
as she reveals herself in her simplicity and grandeur—and, 
above all, the palpable and strong emotions of the spirit, are, 
we believe, the instruments of that poetry which shall leave 
the impression of its power upon the age. The mighty spell 
of mind that brings before us in dread reality the alarm of 
Waterloo, when there was “ mounting in hot haste,” or the 
rattling tempest of the hills, when 


——“ Jura answers from her misty shroud 
Back to the joyous Alps who call to her aloud” — 


disclose, after all, the stateliest magic of Byron—just as his 
pathos is more strikingly exhibited in those clear and un- 
sullied escapes of feeling which his subject, and not himself, 
has produced. Campbell has stirred the hearts of half the 
world by a line of his Battle of the Baltic; while Moore has 
given us whole volumes on the dissection of a rainbow. 


Of course we would not be understood to maintain that 
the great attributes of poetry have not heretofore been com- 
prehended ; or that new ones have been discovered. We 
not only do not maintain it—we do not say it. It would be 
ridiculous to do so, of what we consider to be an original 
ingredient in the human constitution. On the contrary, we 
hold that the grand properties of = poetry have ever 
showed themselves the same, from Homer’s day to our own. 
But it has been reserved for modern times to bring them 
into exercise with a power and purity and elevation, which 
they could never boast before. Classical ornament, it is 
certain, still holds place as a property of poetical composi- 
tion. Antiquity has long afforded a principal fountain 
whence poetry draws many of her choicest associations, 
and much of that material with which she illustrates and 
adorns her conceptions. This is a familiar truth.—But 
though such embellishment, under the direction of a good 
taste, undoubtedly has its value, at the present day we are 
disposed to believe that it does not retain its early impor- 
tance as a literary ingredient; for it is evident that there are 
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others, of a nature full as valuable, and full as commanding, 
to bring it home to the bosom of the enthusiast—and why not 
of the scholar?—recognised by poetry; even its favorite 
allusions to those animating, everlasting principles that ac- 
tuate us in the sublimest and best of causes, and its intimacy 
with the fadeless features of nature in her alternate moods 
of loveliness and magnificence.—Once, genius would deign 
to linger among none but vast and marvellous creations. 
Now, she has found a wider field for her efforts or for her 
revels among the less prominent, but not, on that account, 
less interesting objects that are ever about us. If, in some 
temple of finished and almost breathing statuary, or in some 
stern exhibition of heroic fortitude and valor, poetry once 
found all it could hope for of beauty and sublimity, she now 
recognises them in the great living models of moral power 
and loveliness; in the solitary but ever varying and wonder- 
ful works of nature ; in the wide charities of virtuous and 
peaceful life. If she found strength in her images of Jove, 
or in the achievements of the mighty in war, she finds it now 
in her conceptions of a higher and holier sovereignty, or in 
the struggles of brave and good hearts in the cause of 
humanity. If she found pathos in the tragic sufferings of 
imaginary queens and heroes, or, again, in the lamentations 
of our first parents, driven from the gates of Paradise, she 
now finds it in the language of nature—in the unfeigned 
trials of the great and devoted who have not lived in vain— 
in the sorrows of man, since Paradise closed on him for ever — 
in the power of those peculiar and commanding griefs that 
history has treasured for the instruction of the world, and 
which are often, at once, the lot and lesson of mankind. 
While upon this portion of our subject, we would revert to 
a consideration that seems to deserve some notice. We think 
it cannot have escaped observation, that poetical writers, 
in passing from the more royal and solitary walks of the art, 
have gone to the other extreme—and are now found circu- 
lating freely in the various childish resorts and play-grounds 
that philanthropic spirits are continually throwing open to 
the footsteps of youth. Without doubt this passage from 
the one sphere to the other is partly the result of that temper 
of the times to which we before referred, and which operates 
to bring down the mind to popular contact—as we may 
venture to express it, being of no politics—in almost all its de- 
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partments; but very much, we apprehend, is to be attributed 
to the strong disposition at present manifested to encourage 
the manufacture of verse of exceeding simplicity, “for the 
use of children.” To all this we have no objection, so it be 
managed within due bounds. The danger, if so grave a 
word need be used, consists in the liability to which poetry 
may be subject to be frittered away and reduced—not re- 
fined—by this process of simplification. For there are two 
kinds of simplicity—perhaps we are repeating what we have 
said before—one consisting in the direct disenthralled language 
which distinguishes great and forcible thoughts; the other in 
the unpretending juvenile strain that strips thought of all dig- 
nity whatever, and forces it down to the comparative nursery 
diction which marks the multiplying volumes of our youthful 
libraries. Many minds are disposed to regard the simplicity 
of Wordsworth as something as ineffable and insufferable 
as itis uncommon. With them, the word, in its application 
to this truly rare genius, is used in its worst sense. Now, 
for ourselves, we are inclined to point to Wordsworth as an 
instance of the quality of simplicity most admirably exhibited. 
The sublime singleness of his conceptions suffers nothing by 
the bold relief into which they are thrown by his language. 
There is no weakness, though his thoughts have not the 
parading support of words. There is no influence lost in 
the unencumbered beauty in which they go triumphantly 
home to the heart. 

We are the more anxious that the true meaning of this 
term should be perceived and understood, from the chance 
we think it may have to abide of passing to the service of 
something far beyond and below it—to something that has 
much of the appearance of simplicity, without any of its 
virtues. There is a natural chord in the bosoms of us all. 
It ever responds in sympathy to the noble music of a spirit 
deeply and sincerely stirred. Here the vibrations of the 
heart, if they be given in poetry, will also be given in the 
language of true simplicity. And this is the kind of sintpli- 
city we would cultivate—and that too without condemning, 
so it be kept within bounds, the infantile guise in whieh po- 
etry is introduced to the companionship of children, We 
only protest against confounding the simplicity of great 
thoughts with the simplicity of little ones. 

The higher range of poetical exertion, to which it is our 
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intention to direct our remarks more particularly, supposes 
those qualities, in him who moves in it successfully, that 
constitute him a poet in the loftiest meaning of the term; 
as well as a certain set of sympathies, in those who accom- 
pany him with satisfaction. ‘To write a song and compose 
an epic are two things. The author of a national Jay, or a 
ballad, may have the power to quicken our pulses or start 
our tears, by the witchery of his verse, but prove an actual 
soporific in his attempts to charm by efforts of high preten- 
sion, The reason of this it may not be difficult to assign. 
It consists in the simple fact that different endowments are 
required for the two species of writing. True, the posses- 
sion of one does not imply the absence of the other. There 
are instances of their perfect and happy combination ; but 
the combination is rare in comparison with the gift of the 
poetic faculty. Most of us can recall our different emotions, 
on surrendering ourselves to the mellow cadences of beau- 
tiful hexameter with its rhyme, composition, and the com- 
manding blank verse of a masterly and enkindling tragedy. 
With this recollection in mind, the force of our observation 
will be perceived, as connected with the less, and the more 
pretending efforts of the muse. They who have not poetry 
enough in their intellectuals to lead them to admit the truth 
of our doctrine as drawn from their own perception, would 
hardly be reached by any argument we migat build upon it. 
Tragedy has ever been considered one of the Olympian 
walks of the poet. It is certain that in the cause of the 
drama, genius has put forth some of its pre-eminent eflorts. 
Requiring uncominon vigor of style, a heroic strain of 
thought, and an adventurous spirit of imagination, an attempt 
at this species of writing may well rank amongst the most 
daring of poetical undertakings. 

When we speak of the drama, we would be understood 
to refer to it in its purity. The neglect or absence of the 
distinguishing properties which constitute its legitimacy, it 
would be easy to point outin many modern instances. The 
departure from first principles in this department, indeed, 
has been frequently unpardonable; and such is the feeling 
of the age, in connection with this style of poetry, there is 
little hope, we fear, of a return to them. It is well known 
that a long and wordy war was engendered, aforetime, upon 
the matter of the technical rules to be observed in the con- 
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struction and conduct of the drama. It was a dispute 
almost as serious as any upon the real and symbolical 
presence. It became a settled conviction, however, that 
such things as time, place, and the common probabilities of 
life were attairs which poets, as well as readers, were bound 
to observe. Genius, it is true, sometimes leaped the barriers 
of the unities, and, in a few royal instances, roamed in 
uncontrolled and uncontrollable liberty through the fields of 
fancy. But the examples have not sanctioned the custom. 
Notwithstanding, however, the poetic spirit, in this respect, 
has felt the restraint of public opinion, it has made a new 
escape in the form in which it has latterly chosen to appear. 
Under the guise of a dramatic poem, it enjoys a latitude, both 
of conception and execution, which recognises almost entirely 
the old freedom from the technical canons. Accordingly, 
much of the finest poetry that has flowed upon England of 
late years, has been through this new channel. 

There is a simplicity and unity—a unity of purpose— 
about this model of the drama, which, while they render the 
work unfit for representation, open at once a wide region for 
the ardent and excursive fancy of the artist. Tragedies, 
under this modification, are properly tragedies for the closet. 
They appeal to our taste and our poetic sympathies, rather 
than to our passions or our animal excitability. 

And we are content that it should be so. We are con- 
tent that the beautiful works of genius should be fashioned to 
meet only the intellectual eye—to be scanned in solitude— 
to delight us at our firesides. We have never been anxious 
that the Mysteries and Moralities should be summoned from 
their sleep of ages. “They sleep well.” We have never 
been anxious to perpetuate any thing that recalls them, or to 
countenance any of the enormities of the scene that some- 
times bring the modern stage inio too decided rivalry with 
those monstrous spectacles. With equal reason we have 
no disposition to subject the purity and perfection of lofty 
tragedy to the present mutilating and fantastic spirit of the 
theatres. We shall not be understood, of course, to speak 
a of those standard plays that are tragedies 
indeed, and as such have been honored for generations—and 
which will bear representation and deserve applause, so long 
as the old fountains of inspiration are remembered; but we 
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would keep this sublime department of poetry from the en- 
croachments of the popular demand for stage effect. 

We are aware that in rendering to any writer the praise 
of priority among the constructors of modern English 
drama, we are rendering no uncommon honor. The glo- 
rious days of British tragedy have gone by ; and we might 
trace, did our limits allow, an outline of its history to show 
its declension—the causes which produced it, and which 
now almost forbid a hope of its revival. But we must re- 
frain. It is enough to say, that as the spirit of the Grecian 
drama lived in the lyrics, so the spirit of that of England 
early lurked in those admirable old ballads that constitute so 
considerable a mass of its dawning poetry; and that from 
these fountains the first draughts were the purest. The 
drama of our language has seen no day more promising than 
that which shone upon the morning devotees at its shrine. 
To follow its changes and its deterioration, would be to 
tread in a beaten track, or to linger upon a topic that has 
been amply treated by far worthier pens than our own. It 
will naturally be supposed that we are here speaking of the 
general tendency of this species of poetry. An exception 
hke Shakspeare is not to be considered as affecting the rule. 
It is sufficient to know that the temper of the times and dis- 
positions of writers have led men astray from the ancient 
high pathway ; and it is quite an event to see a drama 
amongst us that can, even in some distant manner, bring 
back the old and good times of the splendid art. A lady, of 
whom England may well be proud, has done this in a 
striking degree ; and though her plot mingles with no misty 
mythology, no all-pervading, all-powerful destiny, effecting 
its silent triumph as it proceeds, like the Greek drama, there 
is still a unity of purpose, of high and almost religious de- 
termination, that all but supplies that peculiar principle of 
the ancient tragedy, while it imparts to this a character still 
more elevated. 

It has been said, and maintained with a degree of plausi- 
bility, that the progress of Christianity has no help 
to that of poetry. It has been argued that religion, or reli- 
gious feeling, as a principle or ingredient, has not been par- 
ticularly favorable to the development of poetic genius 
under its best forms of attractiveness or energy. Doubtless 
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this remark, to a certain extent, is true. Jn extenso, we by 
no means subscribe to it. Though there be no subject on 
which men are so strenuous or so sensitive as their religion ; 
though there be no one thing which you may not with less 
chance of resentment charge them with being without, or 
more safely attempt to take from them ; yet, bring that jewel 
of their lives into a prominent consideration in your inter- 
changes and reasonings, and it seems to lose half its sacred- 
ness and value by the transfer; as though what must be 
worshipped as a faith, deserved to be overlooked or depre- 
ciated as an influence--as though the sublime object of 
veneration in the temple were deprived of its intrinsic im- 
portance by its association with the best efforts of human 
thought, under the form of some stirring history or poem. 
This is a part of the common inconsistency of our nature. 

Still, though the Christian religion, in its simple and severe 
exhibitions, may fail to render the poetry which embodies 
them less attractive than the common worldly principles on 
which most works of fancy are accustomed to turn, it would 
be unphilosophical to deny that illustrations of strong moral 
energy or power of endurance form the most popular, as well 
as the most elevating efforts of the dramatic artist. So far, 
then, as these may go, they exhibit a modification of the re- 
ligious element, after all. e see not how this can be denied, 
if any connection or sympathy is to be allowed between 
religion and morality; and we feel safe in maintaining 
that this spirit—call it a moral or religious one, as you 
please —which forms its principle, its nucleus, as in the trage- 
dies of Miss Baillie, is the true spirit of the drama. 

Yet we are hardly ready to admit that the religious senti- 
ment of our time, strongly marked as it often is by the spirit 
of sect, can be employed as an ingredient of the drama with a 
degree of success by any means commensurate with that 
which accompanied it in its earlier introduction. The reli- 
gion which favors the highest efforts of poetry is an influence 
that awes mankind, without arraying man against his bro- 
ther—a holy and resistless spirit of good, that points and 
leads the way to happiness, rather than a spirit of conten- 
tion, that is too often thought to hallow a warfare that bends 
all our passions to its service without distinction. If the 
drama be founded upon the exhibition of this principle, as it 
at present obtains among us, it would seem that most of its 
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success, should it win any, would be confined to that class 
of believers who sympathized exactly with the writer. 
Amid conflicting parties, it is too often to be lamented that 
no large, embracing principle of faith will serve to nullify 
technical differences, and bring the mind, by a sort of cen- 
tripetal force, to acknowledge a centering power of genius, 
in spite of a particular and differing creed in him who mani- 
fests it. This is melancholy. It is a weakness. Thus 
Pollock, the author of the Course of Time—no drama, though 
a poem—found his. worshippers, and those who passed by 
on the other side, not only among those of the same genera- 
tion, but of the same circle. It was his religious creed that 
gave him notoriety, we are disposed to believe, rather than 
the exhibition of religion as a principle, in the simple and 
commanding features which approve themselves to every 
man’s conscience—rather too than the strong inspired lan- 
guage of poetry to which all hearts invariably respond. 

e deem it hardly necessary to add here, that we are not 
to be understood as saying that we consider the strongest 
sense of natural religion of which humanity is capable, as 
the best foundation or principle of religious and sacred poct- 
ry; or that we should rest content with it as its chief, and 
best, and vital ingredient. What we mean to say is—be- 
cause We cannot escape saying it,in honesty and soberness— 
that, as far as the cause and progress of poetry is concerned, 
we would rather see it, as it was in the hands of the great 
masters of old, than see it, in noble strain and strong lan- 
guage, advocating any peculiar religious feeling or sentiment, 
that would eventually subject it—and that justly—to the 
designation of bigoted or belligerant. Added to this, we 
would be understood as maintaining, most emphatically, that 
Christianity —the Christian religion—the revealed religion of 
Christ—must be considered as the only safe and satisfactory 
foundation and spirit of that sacred and religious poetry, 
which can hope, as such, to be received, or to be properly 
regarded by an enlightened age, as a strong minister to man 
of the saving principles from which it springs. 

There is no subject connected with poetry, which de- 
mands more emphatic or serious consideration, than the 
great moral tone that marks it like the vein in the marble—- 
the religious character of the deep principle which animates 
it. It is this tone—this character—that imparts to it not 
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only its virtue but its value. And while this is so, it cer- 
tainly cannot be singular that sacred poetry should win and 
retain the place it holds with those spirits, which, open to all 
the mysteries of the lyre, can well appreciate its noble and 
lifting music. With this principle of the sky at his helm, the 
t can sail triumphant gnd honored through any sea. 
ndowed with a vivid imagination, he can readily invest 
with a rich and harmonious coloring every object in nature 
or art, of mind or matter, upon which he may exercise the 
spell of his fancy. He grasps the prominent points of his 
subject with a bold hand and a high intention ; and, under the 
rapid and beautiful analysis of genius, guided by truth, un- 
folds its various combinations, that rise like lights upon his 
march of inspiration. He delights in the simple but ener- 
getic emotions ; in the deep but strong movements of pure 
hearts and great spirits ; in the joy of happy memories, and 
the contemplation of high and invigorating realities. His 
visions are generally distinct, and his picture, in its glowing 
but delicate colors, attracts us by the magic with which it 
brings back some of the dearest dreams tom other years, 
and some of the holiest feelings which we have been accus- 
tomed to cherish. He rather prefers, in bold, vigorous out- 
line, to bare the soul in some one absorbing excitement, to 
indulging in too refined speculations upon its nature—its 
mysterious movements—its subtle affections. He avoids 
swelling into bombast, or sinking into the common-place of 
mere sentiment. He depicts strongly, but with truth. He 
is not apt to forget the majesty of his art. He presents us 
a fine statue in the full grace of its proportions ; but he re- 
members the drapery ; and arranges it with the ease and taste 
of one whose genius is true to its work. His fervor is that 
of a mind impressed with the importance of things higher 
and better than those of earth; and it ever burns upward, 
like the flame from the holy altar. It comes to sanctify the 
kindest and best of the affections, and delights in the grand 
and deep revelations of those principles that honor and 
elevate man. But we resume our subject. 

The Greek tragedy was peculiar; but it was certainly 
pure and perfect compared with that which succeeded it. 
It was grand and heroic, for it sprang from the lyrics. It 
glowed with passion. It abounded in rugged but natural 
conceptions. It formed the very religion of the time. It is 
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success, should it win any, would be confined to that class 
of believers who sympathized exactly with the writer. 
Amid conflicting parties, it is too often to be lamented that 
no large, embracing principle of faith will serve to nullify 
technical differences, and bring the mind, by a sort of cen- 
tripetal force, to acknowledge a centering power of genius, 
in spite of a particular and differing creed in him who mani- 
fests it. This is melancholy. it is a weakness. Thus 
Pollock, the author of the Course of Time—no drama, though 
a poem—found his. worshippers, and those who passed by 
on the other side, not only among those of the same genera- 
tion, but of the same circle. It was his religious creed that 
gave him notoriety, we are disposed to believe, rather than 
the exhibition of religion as a principle, in the simple and 
commanding features which approve themselves to every 
man’s conscience—rather too than the strong inspired lan- 
guage of poetry to which all hearts invariably respond. 

e deem it hardly necessary to add here, that we are not 
to be understood as saying that we consider the strongest 
sense of natural religion of which humanity is capable, as 
the best foundation or principle of religious and sacred poet- 
ry; or that we should rest content with it as its chief, and 
best, and vital ingredient. What we mean to say is—be- 
cause we cannot escape saying it,in honesty and soberness— 
that, as far as the cause and progress of poetry is concerned, 
we would rather see it, as it was in the hands of the great 
masters of old, than see it, in noble strain and strong lan- 
guage, advocating any peculiar religious feeling or sentiment, 
that would eventually subject it—and that justly—to the 
designation of bigoted or belligerant. Added to this, we 
would be understood as maintaining, most emphatically, that 
Christianity —the Christian religion—the revealed religion of 
Christ—must be considered as the only safe and satisfactory 
foundation and spirit of that sacred and religious poetry, 
which can hope, as such, to be received, or to be properly 
regarded by an enlightened age, as a strong minister to man 
of the saving principles from which it springs. 

There is no subject connected with poetry, which de- 
mands more emphatic or serious consideration, than the 
great moral tone that marks it like the vein in the marble—- 
the religious character of the deep principle which animates 
it. It is this tone—this character—that imparts to it not 
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only its virtue but its value. And while this is so, it cer- 
tainly cannot be singular that sacred poetry should win and 
retain the place it holds with those spirits, which, open to all 
the mysteries of the lyre, can well appreciate its noble and 
lifting music. With this principle of the sky at his helm, the 
poet can sail triumphant gnd honored through any sea. 
Endowed with a vivid imagination, he can readily invest 
with a rich and harmonious coloring every object in nature 
or art, of mind or matter, upon which he may exercise the 
spell of his fancy. He grasps the prominent points of his 
subject with a bold hand and a high intention ; and, under the 
rapid and beautiful analysis of genius, guided by truth, un- 
folds its various combinations, that rise like lights upon his 
march of inspiration. He delights in the simple but ener- 
getic emotions ; in the deep but strong movements of pure 
hearts and great spirits ; in the joy of happy memories, and 
the contemplation of high and invigorating realities. His 
visions are generally distinct, and his picture, in its glowing 
but delicate colors, attracts us by the magic with which it 
brings back some of the dearest dreams of our other years, 
and some of the holiest feelings which we have been accus- 
tomed to cherish. He rather prefers, in bold, vigorous out- 
line, to bare the soul in some one absorbing excitement, to 
indulging in too refined speculations upon its nature—its 
mysterious movements—its subtle affections. He avoids 
swelling into bombast, or sinking into the common-place of 
mere sentiment. He depicts strongly, but with truth. He 
is not apt to forget the majesty of his art. He presents us 
a fine statue in the full grace of its proportions ; but he re- 
members the drapery ; and arranges tt with the ease and taste 
of one whose genius is true to its work. His fervor is that 
of a mind impressed with the importance of things higher 
and better than those of earth; and it ever burns upward, 
like the flame from the holy altar. It comes to sanctify the 
kindest and best of the affections, and delights in the grand 
and deep revelations of those principles that honor and 
elevate man. But we resume our subject. 

The Greek tragedy was peculiar; but it was certainly 
pure and perfect compared with that which succeeded it. 
It was grand and heroic, for it sprang from the lyrics. It 
glowed with passion. It abounded in rugged but natural 
conceptions. It formed the very religion of the time. It is 
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at present our object merely to refer to the great masters of 
the Greciandrama. The names of ’schylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides are as familiar as household words—and their his- 
tory is very generally and pleasantly remembered. Ancient 
poetry is embalmed with them; and themselves were em- 
balmed in the pride and gratgude of their countrymen. 
These great spirits interwove the public events of Greece 
into their dramatic poetry, and made national concerns of 
their tragedies ; thus, at once, registering the glories of their 
heroes, and presenting to the young men of their time the 
best models by which they could shape themselves in senti- 
ment and character. In reward for this devotion to the art, 
their ambition was ministered to in a manner, or at least in 
a degree, peculiar to the age. They were the honored and 
the observed of their generation. It is not to be wondered 
at—to use the sentiment of a sensible French writer—that 
the Athenians, distinguished as they were bya lively imagi- 
nation; a noble and musical language ; singular fertility of 
genius, and eminent abilities, exercised by the most vigorous 
emulation, should have been excessively fond of poetry, and 
no less attached to those who displayed a strong spirit of 
ambition in that art, and a determination to excel in any of 
the employments that tended to illustrate or give it effect. 
For these reasons they honored, as a matter of course, not 
only dramatic poets, but actors. 

‘I'he regard was reciprocal. From feelings thus generated 
and thus directed, much was to be expected that should ad- 
vance the public mind on one side, and high-reaching vigor- 
ous poetry on the other. But all this prospect, bright as it 
was with promise, was doomed to be clouded. ‘The Grecian 
theatre fell from its high estate, so soon as comedy took pos- 
session of the stage. The early form it assumed there was 
the most unamiable one in which it has ever appeared ; and 
saving only the interval during which Menander moved to 
dignity it, and rescue the drama, there is little that presents 
itself upon which it is either pleasant or profitable to linger. 
We acco:dingly pass to a consideration of it as developed 
under auspices totally different, in another land. 

The close connection with the stage held in early times 
by the drama, renders quite natural an application to the 
former of the passing remarks which we are submitting upon 
the prominent points in the history of the latter. In Rome 
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—to which we insensibly turn, as the light of poetry expires 
on the plains of Greece—in Rome, Plautus and Terence 
were identified with the stage. Yet these two were among 
the first and most prominent of the Latin dramatic writers. 
Both, too, were writers of surpassing power in their peculiar 
sphere. So pure and energetic was the language of Plautus, 
that Varro, a Roman of acknowledged learning and judg- 
ment, declared that if the muses were inclined to speak 
Latin, they would speak in the language of Plautus. Indeed, 
were more wanting to show the celebrity in which he was 
held, Varro has left, in addition, the following stanza upon 
his death : 


Postquam morte captus est Plautus, 
Comeedia luget, scena est deserta ; 

Deinde Risus, Ludus, Jocusque, et numeri 
Innumeri simul omnes collachrymarunt. 


Horace held opinions respecting this author, totally different, 
to be sure. But Horace lived in the Augustan age, when 
the Roman taste was at its height of refinement. The only 
commentary upon his criticism which we deem it necessary 
just now to submit, is the fact that for five hundred years 
Plautus continued the principal favorite of the stage. Still, 
we would by no means be considered the advocate of the dra- 
ma and stage at this crisis. Both were exceedingly corrupt, 
and in that lamentable state they remained, exhibiting to a 
luxurious and dissolute people, every variety of extravagance 
and licentiousness which could be brought forth under the 
shadow of imperial patronage in its high places. Thus 
passed even the age of Roscius; and thus continued the 
theatre, even in what was then considered the home of its 
splendor and popularity, unti] genius withdrew from it, and 
under the vile and ridiculous personations of Nero, it fell into 
utter decay and dissolution. 

The appearance of the drama in Spain was accompanied 
by that strange mixture of gloomy superstition and provin- 
cial farce which was too sadly peculiar to escape notice, in 
the early literature of that country. The great basis of the 
drama there was religion; and not only the ineffable absur- 
dities, but the absolute blasphemies which were constructed 
upon it, are almost beyond belief. Lope de Vega and Cal- 
deron may, in many respects indeed, be exceptions from the 
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mass of Spanish writers who have made themselves so con- 
spicuous by their extravagance ; but even these, so justly 
held up as the poetic pride of that romantic land, must still 
be reckoned among those dramatists of whom Dr. Johnson 
says, “they gain attention by hyperbolical or aggravated 
characters, by fabulous or unexampled excellence or depra- 
vity ; as the writers of barbarous romances invigorated the 
reader by a giant and a dwarf; and he that should form his 
expectations of human affairs from the play or from the tale, 
would be equally deceived.” 

Much of this general remark will apply to the drama as 
it appeared in Italy. It was distinguished by its inconsisten- 
cies, and by a ridiculous management of the most contemp- 
tible materials. In point of looseness and extravagance it 
rivalled that of ancient Rome; rarely boasting a virtue to 
redeem the mass of littleness and vice which seemed to be 
its prevailing ingredients. 

It will be at once perceived that the course of observation 
in which we are here indulging is of that comprehensive cha- 
racter which our limits render proper, though not the one 
which, under other circumstances, we should incline to 
pursue, We speak of course of the state of poetry as it existed 
in those dramas, which issued from the hands of the mass of 
writers, and not of the masters. They who may be termed 
such, of which each land we have adverted to could cer- 
tainly boast, gave birth to works whose range is the civilized 
world, and whose celebrity will remain while language en- 
dures. Still, even they can hardly be said to redeem their 
age; and though, in some leading instances, their genius 
stood proud and unshackled before the confusion of their 
time, they were not destined to escape it altogether, and 
necessarily partake, from their position, of some portion of 
the literary infirmities which distinguish their era. Such 
exceptions, while they serve only to bring into stil] stronger 
relief the moral and literary condition of the people from 
which they stand forth, cannot but “make the judicious 
grieve,” when it is seen how much they might have done for 
their country’s reputation and the cause of letters, had they 
not been subjected to such unhappy influences. How little, 
however, could be hoped for the progress of true learning 
in any department, when the common mind was ruled by 
the grossest superstition, and all that rose, by force of native 
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endowment, above the general level of degradation, were 
more solicitous to improve their condition for selfish pur- 
poses, than to enlighten the mass that heaved dimly and 
heavily below them ! 

In France the drama remained without form and void, till 
Corneille and Racine rose to illumine their age. Between 
these master spirits and the great Greeks, Sophocles and 
Euripides, a comparison by no means unapt might be insti- 
tuted, and followed out successfully. Sophocles was distin- 
guished by his power—so was Corneille. Euripides melted 
by his pathos—so did Racine. Each saw his leading trait 
in his mighty prototype. Yet the shape assumed by the 
drama under the magical genius of even such men, was so 
decidedly national as to forbid the recognition of it as the 
drama of Greece in her glory. The French drama, it is 
well known, is the drama of criticism. The character of 
the people formed an everlasting barrier to the progress of 
the true dramatic spirit among them. Its fervor degenera- 
ted to coldness. Impassioned action was sacrificed to the 
passion of etiquette ; and France and her poetic champions 
saw nothing of the Greek drama, on the theatres, but the 
model. Corneille lived too late for his age ; and though it 
was not till the noon of his fame—we think it wasin Cinna— 
that he condescended to respect the unities, yet the great in- 
fluence of the court and of popular character were at work 
before him; and though he might for ever have spurned or 
worshipped the technical rules of the art which he adorned, 
yet, in either case, he would have struggled unavailingly 
against the indomitable spirit of his time. Voltaire has 
somewhere said that the French were the least poetical 
people in the world ; and offered it as a reason why no epic 
poem had been produced among them. It may with equal 
truth perhaps be said that legitimate pathos and a tragic 
sense are matters too incomprehensible with that people 
ever to allow a hope for the success of genuine tragedy 
among them. 

But itis not our object to discuss the subject of poetry 
under its dramatic development in France, or, indeed, to re- 
view its history under any presentation in that country. We 
are rather desirous of examining its claims to consideration 
in instances of commanding popularity in our own language, 
and of contemporaneous celebrity ; contenting ourselves 
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with the above cursory observations, which were naturally 
suggested from aglance at the art, as it exhibited itself in 
the different periods and Jands to which we have adverted 
in our progress from the past to the present. 

Meanwhile we would observe that many of these thoughts 
we have taken occasion to express before. Our sentiments, 
upon this great and interesting subject, remain unchanged ; 
and we think that so mistaken has been much of the public 
feeling and opinion concerning it, in many of its particulars, 
there cannot be too strong or too frequent a recurrence to 
it in this way, as a subject of wide effect upon our litera- 
ture, and of vast consequence in connection with our literary 
taste and our poetical reputation. It is time things of this 
kind should be viewed correctly as well as philosophically — 
and spoken of plainly, as well as with seriousness and truth. 
We hope the thoughts we have submitted in all humbleness, 
may lead to this excellent issue. 

A few remarks upon our subject, as a matter upon which 
sad and severe criticism has too often been pleased to sit in 
judgment, will embrace all we have to say upon it at pre- 
sent, in this connection. And we are free to declare that 
we think it has been hardly dealt by, very unfairly examined, 
very erroneously judged, very ignorantly sentenced. We 
have taken occasion, on another page, to speak of the critical 
and poetical sentiments as rarely combined, and as afford- 
ing, In most instances where they are assumed, very natura! 
exhibitions of a want of sympathy. We have seen cases 
that may be called extremely hard ones, in this particular. 
The court which sat upon them had no title to its jurisdiction 
drawn from any portion of any healthy literary charter, or 
from common sense itself. Yet prosaic, unimaginative, un- 
learned as it was, it presumed to pass upon the matter it had 
irreverently brought to its tribunal, with all the circumstance 
and pretension with which it would pronounce upon subjects 
to which it might lay some claim of a and author- 
ity. No one will deny that this is a highly dangerous pro- 
ceeding in the business of criticism. It is dangerous as re- 
gards both the writer and the reviewer ; for the former may 
be made bitter by the harsh and undeserved judgment to 
which he is subjected; or, on the other hand, expanded be- 
yond all rational dimensions by the flattery with which he is 
dismissed ; while the latter is sure to render himself emi- 
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nently ridiculous by his criticism in the minds of all whose 
literary judgment is untrammelled. 

But we pass to a few closing considerations suggested by 
our still expanding subject. Poetry has seen times of greater 
veneration, indeed, than our own. Time was, as we have 
shown, when its votary was all but deified. The oaken 
crowns of Homer and Virgil proved the enthusiastic wor- 
ship of their countrymen. But it was the worship 
of a listening and excited, not of a reading and _ think- 
ing people. They were triumphs indeed that Racine and 
Voltaire could boast, when theatres rose up to them, and wel- 
comed them as the poetic fathers of their country. It was 
high honor that encircled Petrarch, thought of as divine in 
his shadowy Vaucluse, and received as divine amidst the 
plaudits of all Italy. It was a proud thing for Tasso to be 
set apart for a crowning with laurel at the Capitol, in the 
midst of popes and prelates and cardinals. Yet the fame of 
the blind bard of the isles was not full, till temples and sta- 
tues rose upon his ashes, and cities contended for the honor 
of his birth-place. The Latin poet commanded an admira- 
tion that derived its chief glory from the patronage and 
power of Augustus. The Euripides of France enjoyed a 
literary renown as great as a taste so decidedly national 
would admit, while the poet was torn between the areagee 
of his great genius and the tyranny of court criticism. - 
trarch retains, in many of our recollections, but a romantic 
celebrity ; and it is not the honors rendered, nor yet the 
coronation decreed him, that can blind us to the belief, that, 
in poetry, the highest moral elevation was not reached even 
by “ Tasso the Repentant.”* 

Though the art, then, and its successful and commanding 
votaries may find that the period of their more peculiar 
and unqualified veneration has passed by, they need indulge 
no apprehensions about the destruction and decay of the 
principle of their influence. That principle is imperishable. 

* “Tl fut recu dons l’académie des Aethenei de Padoue sous 
le nom de Pentito, du Repentant, pour marquer, qu’il se repen- 
tait du temps qu’il eroyait avoir perdu dans étude du droit, 
et dans les autres, ou son inclination ne l’avait pas appelé.”— 
Voltaire: Essai sur le Poesie epique. Le Tasse. 
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It is founded as deeply and as securely as human nature 
itself. It appeals to feelings and sympathies that are born 
with us, and that go with us to the grave. We cannot es- 
cape its power, if we would. It stirs the heart like music, 
and finds its responses es unfailing as its pulsations. Those 
instances of submission to its enchantment, and of honor 
paid to its supremacy, to which we have adverted, though 
not repeated to the eye in this our day, are still no strange 
tribute in the spirit-land of sympathetic natures. 
_ In this wholesome and honorable consciousness, then, let the 
t find his unfailing satisfaction. His is a high duty ; for 
Le wtrlkes his harp for the world—for the benefit as well as 
delight of his feliows, with whom he mingles on the broad 
pathway of life. His, too, is a high reward ; for he finds it 
in the applause of the good and great, who render it to his 
genius in a still more unqualified strain, where the brilliancy 
of the poet is rendered yet brighter by the worth of the 
man. Such duty and such reward are surely better than 
those of an earlier and perhaps a more romantic age—and 
surely: the best, disconnected with his art, which can await 
him on the common pilgrimage ; and though to the mighty 
masters of a more enthusiastic but less enlightened period, 
the tribute of praise was rendered with more direct and 
almost royal manifestations, the regard with which the writer 
of true poetic power—of the true inspiration—is now met 
by an admiring people—a whole land—the world—may 
well be deemed equivalent to the best admiration which has 
been paid to genius on its most triumphant way. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 


Some Oxzservations on THE Eccrestasticat ann Reti- 
eious Conprrion or EnGuanp.* 


A wortny governor of one of the New England States, 
in a proclamation issued during the last war with Great 
Britain, called upon his fellow-citizens to offer prayer for 
England, as “the bulwark of our holy religion.” In this 
last clause there was, doubtless, more of truth than of pru- 
dence. Yet the blindest partisan, who was scandalized by 
that unfortunate phrase, might have admitted its substantial 
correctness. If any nation can be termed the bulwark of 
Protestant Christianity, it is England. This has been the 
case for several centuries. When our common faith has 
been assaulted, we have not looked to Holland or Denmark, 
but to England. On more than one occasion, she has stood 
in what seemed to be the last breach, has marched firmly 
up in the forlorn hope. In the field of argument, what 
nation can furnish so many Chillingworths, Barrows, Cud- 
worths, Butlers? So it is now. True, indeed, she has not 
the mathematical or the medical science of France. She 
has not the multifarious and profound learning of the 
Germans. Possibly, in biblical criticism, she is behind us in 
the United States. But in the defence of Christianity, on 
general grounds, the whole Christian world, we apprehend, 
would look to England, spontaneously, for well-trained and 


* This is the second of a series of articles which was: com- 
menced in the Repository for April last, (page 426,) with an 
essay on “ Some of the Characteristics of ‘the Present Age.” 
Our reasons for consenting to withhold the name of the 
writer are stated in a note introductory to that article. The 
present communication has been made in pursuance of the 
design which was then intimated. The talent and research 
which it exhibits, we trust, will more than answer the reason- 
able expectations of our readers, and fully justify the confi- 
dence which we have expressed in the ability of —— 

DITOR. 
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trusty champions. We can confide in her good sense, in her 
well-grounded views, in her enlightened piety, in her free- 
dom from hazardous speculation. Where, also, could we 
look, with — confidence, in respect to the propagation of 
Christianity ? Is the light to. go forth from France? What 
can the feeble Protestants there do for the Pagan nations, 
cursed as they are with the atheistic capital, and fettered 
and hedged in, by millions of ignorant and bigoted Roman- 
ists ¢ We fear that Germany will furnish, at present, but 
small assistance in the general diffusion of Christianity. 
Though we cherish more hope in relation to her piety and 
ultimate soundness in the faith than many around us are 
disposed to do; though we are aware that the German 
temperament and character, when pervaded by the spirit of 
the gospel, furnish excellent materiel for the Christian mis- 
sionary, yet we cannot now depend on Germany for any 
considerable amount of aid. She is passing through a tran- 
sition state, or rather through many transition states. We 
fear that a firm foundation is not yet laid. Much learning 
is making the Germans mad. While they are investigating 
the condition of ail other nations, they have not kept their 
own vineyard. There is not homogeneousness enough. 
Their innumerable geographical divisions are a type of their 
religious and ecclesiastical state. To England, therefore, 
mainly, must the Christian and the philanthropist look for 
leaders in the great battle which is to be fought with the 
hosts of ignorance and superstition. 

This prevalence of vital Christianity in Britain, and her 
means and desires to communicate it to the world, are a 
cogent reason why the people of the United States should 
become well acquainted with her character and resources, 
with her divisions, her principal ecclesiastical disputes, the 
main points in the intellectual development of her character ; 
in short, we ought to know what we have to hope and to 
fear in respect to her co-operation, or her want of co-opera- 
tion with us in enlightening and saving the world. We must 
become more familiar with the features of our ancient and 
venerable mother. We must study her capabilities, her 
tendencies, her prospects. 

Another argument in favor of a more accurate know- 
ledge of our English brethren is found in our increasing 
proximity to them. We do not refer here simply to the 
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augmented intercourse which has been effected between the 
United States and Great Britain by new modes of intercom- 
munication. The inhabitants of the two countries are 
brought into contact in all parts of the earth. The two 
flags are waving, side by side, in almost every port. Amer- 
ican missionaries are penetrating the immense colonial pos- 
sessions of England in South Africa, in Western India, and 
in Burmah. The two nations are rival traders in the China 
Sea, in the North Pacific, at the mouth of the Columbia 
River. Collisions which may terminate in a war have un- 
happily occurred along our whole northern frontier. The 
emancipated British colonies in the West Indies will be, of 
course, objects of increasing, if not of painful, interest to 
our Southern States and Territories. In short, go where 
we may, colonize where we will, we shall find the anchor, 
or the harpoon, the tea-chest, or the Sheffield cutlery, the 
consul or the trapper, the commercial agent or the literary 
adventurer of the “mistress of the seas.” In the holy city, 
and on Mount Lebanon, at the foot of Ararat, and on the 
ruins of Nineveh, the tracks of the English and American 
pilgrim are alike seen. Well, therefore, should each nation 

now the peculiarities of the other. Intimately associated 
as they are, under almost every climate, they should not 
come together in mutual ignorance, and consequently with 
mutual distrust and jealousy. 

Again: England is now in a most interesting position. 
Her armies have lately crossed the mountain-barrier which 
separates Southern Asia from the plains of old Bactria, and 
they are now encamped within seven hundred miles of the 
Caspian Sea and of the videttes of the Russian camp. On 
the northeast and east of Hindoostan, Nepaul and Burmah 
seem to be waiting a favorable opportunity to pour down 
their hosts upon the British territories. A storm is appa- 
rently gathering against China which she may not be able 
to withstand, while the righteous Judge of the nations may 
have in store for her aggressor a cup of terrible indignation. 
It is not an impossible supposition that the British power in 
Asia may soon become, like the Roman, unwieldy, ready to 
fall in pieces by its own weight. Desirable as the continu- 
ance of the British sway may be, for the great interests of 
truth and righteousness, it may not be safe to rely too confi- 
dently on the permanency of that sway. 

13 
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What England is in her colonies, she is, in certain respects, 
at home. Many things portend change. We cannot in- 
dulge either in exclusive fear or hope. Powers both of 
good and evil are strangely and fiercely at work. Her gov- 
ernment is frequently called a mized one, as being neither 
strictly monarchical nor republican. It is a fitting term. 
The elements of safety and destruction are mixed up in a 
wonderful degree. We read in one column of a British 
newspaper expressions of the profoundest reverence for ex- 
isting institutions. The house of Brunswick isall but deified. 
is Ap are joyfully and unconsciously incurred in 
order to support some worthless pageant, some shadow of 
the , which would hazard the very existence of our re- 

ublican institutions. In an adjoining column of the same 
journal, a freedom of thought and of language appears, at 
which we, in democratic America, stand aghast ; a freedom 
which would lead to an instant appeal to the civil courts, or 
to the exclusion of him who holds the unlicensed pen from 
the pale of gentlemanly intercourse. To-day, England seems 
on the verge of destruction ; to-morrow, sailing over un- 
troubled waters; now convulsed by some outbreak of her 
undisciplined peasantry ; now inundating the royal palace 
with the most loving and obsequious epistles to those who 
are appointed to be a “terror to evil-doers.” During one 
session of Parliament, the three estates of the realm move on 
without interference ; in the following session, there seems 
to be nothing but collision, jealousy, mutual and sharp re- 
crimination. England is a riddle to herself and to others. 
We cannot solve an enigma so dark. We are unable to 
pry between the folded leaves of her destiny. 
ho of us perfectly understands British institutions, or 
that complicated, evanescent, yet substantive thing, English 
character? Even those who have repeatedly visited the 
mother-land cannot unravel every mystery. Let us select 
one or two illustrations. 

The British constitution is sufficiently party-colored and 
heterogeneous. It cannot be surveyed +with geographical 
precision ; and no one, it has been said,* but a foreigner, who 
of course sees only the outside of things, ever attempted such 
a work. It glories in being anomalous and indescribable. 





* British Critic, No. 50, p. 346. 
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It may be defined as a collection of various independent 
forces, a federal union, not of territorial states, but of differ- 
ent political powers occupying the same ground, and vested 
in the same population. Among these distinct powers are 
the Episcopal church, the monarchy, the peerage, the com- 
mons, the universities and other corporations, civil and ec- 
clesiastical, the gentry, trial by jury, the interpretation of 
the law as vested in the judges, also certain principles, such 
as the insular jealousy of foreign interference, and, at the 
same time, the necessity of some peaceful understanding 
with other nations, the principle of democracy and voluntary 
combinations, the regard for prescriptive rights and personal 
liberty, etc. The pillars of this constitution, it has been 
remarked, are the gifts of as many kings, not contemporary, 
as the contributors to the temple of Ephesus; they are the 
thirty kings of thirty successive generations. Every age, 
every race of man, every political epoch, has contributed 
its quota to the whole. The names of Alfred, Edward the 
Confessor, the Norman Conqueror, the barons, the burghers, 
Thomas 4 Becket, Simon de Montford, the Edwards, the 
houses of York and Lancaster, Henry VIII. and his chil- 
dren, Cranmer, the Stuarts, Laud, the Puritans, William of 
Nassau, and the house of Brunswick, recall not merely his- 
torical events, but existing portions of the British constitu- 
tion. Who can accurately understand the mutual relations, 
or, what may be, salutary collisions of these diverse elements ? 
Especially what American, whether he has seen, or has 
only read of, the practical working of the system, will ven- 
ture very confident assertions ? 

Let us select one of these distinct powers or elements, the 
old universities. We have never seen the book or the living 
teacher that could satisfy our curiosity on the subject. The 
foreign tourist seems to be in as deep a darkness as his un- 
travelled neighbor. The substance of his knowledge is, that 
Oxford is a congeries of buildings, a collection of monastic 
institutions, where certain fellows enjoy their ofium cum dig- 
nitate, and hand down to their successors a profound regard 
for the apostolical succession, and a due contempt for dissent- 
ers. How can a casual visiter appreciate such an estab- 
lishment, a monarchy by itself, an imperium in imperio? 
Perhaps none of the incorporated bedisn of Great Britain 
are so little understood, even by natives, as the universities 
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and colleges. This is owing in part to the fact that the 
statutes of those institutions are either inaccessible or but 
little read, and in part to the difficulty and tedium of wading 
through such long and minute regulations, written in half- 
barbarous Latin. There is, also, considerable risk of mis- 
apprehending their true meaning, unless the inquirer is 
familiar with the actual administration of the university or 
college. The difficulty is much increased by the frequent 
engrafting of new endowments on the old stock.* Many of 
those who have been educated at Oxford or Cambridge, re- 
marks a very intelligent writer,t will yet be found to have 
a very indistinct, as well as imperfect, notion of their nature 
and objects. A correct account, the same writer continues, 
of the actual condition of one or both of these academical 
bodies, would contain more of real novelty to the greater 
part of the reading public, more information which they did 
not previously possess, than most books which are pub- 
lished ; and yet, perhaps, an account of the present state of 
the Chinese empire would be perused with more interest. 
Every one is accustomed to the names of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. Few are aware how little they really know about 
the things. 

These instances are sufficient to demonstrate both the 
importance and the difficulty of a thorough acquaintance 
with the institutions and the character of our English breth- 
ren. We are virtually pledged with them as co-laborers in 
the world’s renovation. We are descended from a common 
ancestry, are sharers in the same glorious recollections ; we 
have one speech, and, in certain important respects, the same 
civil institutions. England is now trembling with solicitude, 
not knowing what is to befall her. Some of her best and 
most accomplished men, of various parties, anxiously await, 
for different reasons indeed, the developments of a single 
session of Parliament, or the daily news from one of the 
great and excited manufacturing districts. A whig minis- 
try retains its feeble hold on life by the dissensions or the 
sufferance of its adversaries. Yet it is not certain that the 
nation would bear any other than a whig administration. 


* Prof. G. Long in the 2d Publication of the Central So- 
ciety of Education, London. 
+ British Quarterly Journal of Education, I. 9. 
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The ecclesiastical establishment is menaced from various 
quarters. How long it will remain to promote the well- 
being of the realm according to the opinion of some, or to be 
the source of countless mischiefs according to the theory of 
others, none can tell. ; 

On this debatable ground we propose, for a few pages, 
to enter. We donot promise to unravel any of the compli- 
cated threads. We may not be able to throw any light on 
a single dark recess. We shall endeavor, however, to pre- 
sent some facts and considerations which may, possibly, aid 
the reader in forming some right conceptions of events and 
characters so interesting. Before we proceed to describe 
the more important parties into which the religious public 
in England are now divided, we will hazard a remark on 
certain characteristics of the mass of Englishmen. 

In the first place, they are a practical people. With the 
exception of one or two important classes of men, hereafter 
to come under consideration, they are earnest devotees to 
that which is solid and useful. ‘They have no intention of 
renouncing the good things which can be handled and mea- 
sured, for any time-worn or sublimated theory concerning 
the good, the true, the beautiful. All this, is with them fond 
fancy, or German metaphysics. It has no relation to the 
calm judgment and well-balanced understanding of the En- 
glishman. ‘This love for the tangible and the outward is 
predominant in almost every circle and party. The 
dissenters are a bustling and active race. No men know 
how to labor for present effect better than those who are 
called after John Wesley. ‘The Friends are proverbial for 
thrift and worldly wisdom. 'The evangelical party in the 
establishment, acknowledging such leaders as Scott, Newton, 
Romaine, Cecil, Simeon, are of course practical men. We 
can scarcely recall the name of an abstract philosopher or a 
hard thinker among them. The energetic Daniel Wilson of 
Calcutta, is a specimen and illustration in point. If we 
turn to the political circles, the characteristic in question is 
no less obvious. Those who acknowledge Jeremy Bentham 
as their high priest and oracle, will by no means cherish an 
undue regard for the past. In the misty ages which are 

one, the greatest-happiness principle was not honored. 
Ihe radicals of every genus and species are idolaters of the 
present, and turn with detestation from all theorizing, except 
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that on the rights of man, from all principle, except that of 
the equal distribution of civil rights and privileges. The 
House of Commons is pre-eminently a common-sense, busi- 
ness set of men. It is to be doubted whether they would 
listen patiently if a second Burke were to appear with his 
exuberant stores of imagination and of philosophy. The 
statesman would be in too high a region for auditors who so 
delight in the figures of arithmetic, in calculations of loss 
and gain, in considerations which are easily grasped and 
can be at once put to the,test. Burke, in perhaps a better 
day of the House of Commons, with all his splendor of im- 
agery and profound views, sometimes spoke to a small and 
impatient auditory. Indeed, the influence of the national 
legislature ap to be a main cause of that practical ten- 
dency for which the English are renowned the world over. 
The student of the University, who is preparing for public 
life in the Senate, must shape his education to his destiny. 
He must beware of becoming too much of a philosopher. 
He must see that his stores of knowledge are well arranged 
and assorted, legibly stamped and correctly labelled, so that 
when the time of trial comes, his bundle of facts and princi- 
ples may be ready for use at the moment wanted. Lord 
Jeffrey, the Corypheus of the Edinburgh Review, was pre- 
ceded to the Commons by a splendid reputation. Yet he 
was doomed to suffer disappointment because his talents 
were not fitted to his sphere. The style of the elaborate 
reviewer, or even of the acute lawyer, possessed but few 
charms for the men whose ears were familiar with the 
details of beer and corn laws. A late distinguished profes- 
sor of Greek at ‘Glasgow, the well-known translator of 
Thiersch’s Greek Grammar, went into Parliament with large 
experience as a popular and able speaker in opposition to 
the reform bill. But the elegant scholar, the prize-man at 
Oxford, the accomplished Grecian, utterly failed in the Sen- 
ate. His graceful periods fell on untuned ears. He went 
back to his college broken in heart, and soon died a prey to 
grief, and a warning to scholars to refrain from plunging 
into the sea of politics. 'We, by no means, deny talent, ac- 

uisition, taste to the Commoners of the United Kingdom. 

he intellectual power of the empire is there, in a great 
degree, concentrated. But it is talent of a peculiar kind ; it 
is power of a specific form; it is genius without a will of 
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its own; one channel, and but one, is prescribed for its ex- 
ercise ; it must shape its energies in one direction ; it must 
bend all its force to-carry or to repel a particular measure. 
Something is to be done, or to be prevented, on the spot. 
Ultimate effects are kept out of sight. The intrinsic right 
and wrong of the deed is covered up. Comprehensive and 
far-extending views are scouted as visionary, as belonging to 
Plato’s Republic, or to Sir Thomas More’s Utopia. In this 
way, the mind of the parliamentary orator is hemmed in to 
a vexatious expediency, and no thanks to his daily routine 
of duties, if it is not effectually humbled and prostrated. 
This tendency of the English mind is seen in the devotion 
of many of her ablest scholars to the physical sciences. 
Most of those who have acquired a distinguished reputation 
in foreign lands are of this class. Such are Sir John 
Herschell, Dr. Faraday, Whewell, Sedgwick, Lyell, Airy, 
Peacock, Buckland, Bell. The British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, in its numerous sections and subdivi- 
sions, is almost wholly confined to the natural and mechanical 
sciences, Literary and moral subjects, (perhaps appropriate- 
ly, we are simply stating the fact,) are excluded. Nearly all 
the learned national societies are devoted to the same class of 
objects. Such are the Royal Society, the Royal Institution 
in London, the Geological, Geographical and Astronomical 
Societies, etc. Again, the patronage of the government is 
conferred on those who distinguish themselves in this line 
of pursuit. It is the discoverers of land, the navigators of 
unknown seas, the meteorologists, the geometricians, who 
are rewarded and stimulated by the notice of government.* 
We do not complain of these things. The brows which 
wear these laurels are worthy. We wish that honors in 
the shape of pecuniary rewards were far more munificently 
granted than they are. But while these things are done, 
the others should not be left undone. We donot know why 
the mental philosopher is not as worthy as the machinist of 
the pecuniary encouragement of government. Did not 





* We do not forget the gifts which were tendered to Mrs. 
Hemans, Coleridge, Sharon Turner and some others in the 
walks of literature. But how few and scanty have been the 
tributes bestowed on genius employed in poetry, moral philo- 
sophy, civil history, and the kindred branches ! 
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Dugald Stewart confer by his oral teaching and his written 
works as much solid advantage on his country as was com- 
municated by the experiments of Sir Humphrey Davy ? 
The latter saved the life of the Cornwall miner; the 
former educated and enriched the immortal mind in the four 
quarters of the world. Why is he who makes a trigonome- 
trical survey of England, or who examines the tides that 
wash her. coast, honored by the bountiful gifts of his sove- 
reign, while he, who surveys the territory of mind, with 
a — and discriminating eye, or who guages the tides 
of thought and feeling which rise and fall in man’s bosom, 
must live and die unrewarded, perhaps leaving those whom 
he loves dependent on charity for their daily bread? Facts 
like these certainly show what is the predominant tendency 
of the English mind. A proposition to confer a pension on 
Dr. Thomas Brown would, probably, have been received 
by the English government with contempt. 

Another characteristic of the whole British people is self- 
esteem, or pride, or, to choose a softer term, patriotism. 
When the honor of the British name is concerned, all minor 
differences vanish. Churchman and Dissenter, Whig and 
Tory, even the Radical and Chartist, vie with each other in 
demonstrations of loyalty and of national pride. When the 
island was threatened with invasion by Bonaparte, all intes- 
tine feuds were instantly hushed, and but one heart was beat- 
ing from the Land’s End to the Orkneys. So in the late 
splendid victory of the British armsin central Asia, the murmur 
of faction was lost in the general joy. Even the petulant 
and fault-finding Blackwood was compelled to suspend his 
onset on the whig administration, and commend the energy 
and skill of the Indian government. An instance of a dif- 
ferent complexion, though revealing, substantially, the same 
feeling, was furnished by the death of the princess Charlotte 
of Wales. A nation was in tears. A whole people mourned 
as one mourneth for an only son. Thus also with not a few 
of the associations with which British story is crowded. 
Many illustrious names are the common property of all 
classes. Milton, the Puritan and the commonwealth’s man, 
is enshrined in the affections of the prelate and the peer. 
At the name of Bishop Butler, the congregationalist forgets 
his dislike to the mitre and to the three orders in the priest- 
hood. The fame of Wolfe, Nelson, Wellington, is a com- 
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mon inheritance. No party, no sect can monopolize it. 
Here, on this English feeling, the patriot is disposed to think 
that the last hope of his country may be safely placed. It 
every other dependence should fail, here is solid rock. 
When you touch a certain theme, when you strike.a parti- 
cular chord, partisanship is merged, mutual hatred is in 
abeyance ; rival and exasperated religionists lay down their 
arms. One mighty tide of pure British feeling courses 
through all breasts. This was what Bonaparte found to be 
invincible ; this was what wrested Europe from his grasp. 
Connected with this feature in the British character, and 
perhaps growing out of it, is a disposition to disparage that 
which is foreign. The patriotism degenerates into bigotry 
and exclusiveness. Nothing is worthy of regard except it 
have the English imprint. [t sometimes appears in the form 
of a supercilious disdain of whatever has a foreign accent 
or garb. Hence the common report that the British travel- 
ler on the continent of Europe awakens more prejudices 
and meets with more collisions and petty annoyances, than 
the sojourner from any other nation. He is superior, in 
many respects, to multitudes whom he meets, even in the 
most civilized regions ; yet he is too conscious of it, and ac- 
cordingly obtains little credit, if he does not provoke retali- 
ation and rebuffs. He obeys the injunction of the apostle in 
letter, not in spirit, or rather in the letter of the English 
version. He condescends to men of low estate, and as 
nearly all with whom he meets are, in his view, men of low 
estate, his whole life is a series of condescensions. This 
hauteur, this assumed superiority, is not confined to the 
gentry, to the higher classes, to the ancient families of the 
nobility. Possibly it is less discoverable in the upper circles 
than in some others. Excellent gentlemen in the middle 
classes of society betray this same spirit of self-conceit and 
of contempt for their neighbors, perhaps unwittingly, and 
with no intention to give offence. We sometimes meet it 
in quarters where we should least expect it. The Quar- 
terly Review, and Blackwood’s and [’razer’s Magazines, 
the British Critic and the British Magazine, might be ex- 
pected to give proof of their powers of wit and raillery at 
the expense of us poor Americans. But the organs of the 
dissenters ought surely to divest themselves, if it is within 
their ability, of modes of thinking and of phraseology which 
SECUND SERIES, VOL. IV. NO. 1 4 
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in them are not seemly.* We have no objection to fair and 
impartial criticism, even if it is severe. Doubtless, the 


* We will throw some proofs of our charges into a note. 
The London Eclectic Review is a publication of great ability, 
and, in general, kind and courteous towards the people of this 
country. We have taken great pleasure in reading the suc- 
cessive numbers of the work for several years. It is no honor 
to our literary community that the Review has not been re- 
published here from the beginning. If it rarely reaches, in 
power, an occasional article in Blackwood, yet it is wholly 
free from the silly trash which crowds many of the pages of 
the Northern Tory Journal. Yet even in the Eclectic, the 
national characteristic to which we have adverted, will some- 
times break out. The tendency cannot be entirely suppressed 
even in that courteous and liberal journal. In a review of 
Dr. Porter’s Lectures, Jan. 1840, we meet with the following 
sentence, the italics in which are our own: “ Like the gener- 
ality of the theological publications of our transatlantic 
brethren, the work is respectable. To originality it makes 
no pretension, but it is written with good sense and modera- 
tion, and is deeply imbued with the spirit of piety. Like a// 
the publications, however, which have appeared in that 


country, it manifests a most deplorable promos | in the 
y 


knowledge of the best English books, and especially in the 
department of sermons.” After mentioning the names of ten 
writers of sermons that are omitted in Dr. Porter’s list, the 
writer proceeds: “‘ We should have thought that such omissions 
were beyond even the capacity of nglo-4merican ignorance 
of English classics.” Again, Feb 1839 : “ Most of the Ameri- 
can religious miscellanies are either defective or redundant. 
They are generally too sectarian and bigoted to be exten- 
sively useful, or they are filled with disputations upon recon- 
dite topics, which are comparatively of minor importance, or 
which cannot satisfactorily be elucidated.” In a notice of 
Malcom’s Travels, March 1840, the reviewer closes thus: 
“We have no wish to point out faults where the intention is 
so benevolent, and the general composition is so respectable ; 
else we should spend a few critical remarks on the patois of 
New England, and a few vulgarisms which we know not how 
to classify. Perhaps they also are idiomatic to our trans- 
atlantic brethren.” Let us, with all deference, quote some 
of the patois and vulgarisms of old England. “The more 
Christians are present the Jess will there be of confusion and 
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people of the United States have literary offences enough 
to answer for. We do not, however, like insinuation, 
innuendo, sweeping assertion, or a self-complacent, though 
it may be tacit, assumption, that the English are the peo- 
ple, and that wisdom will die with them. ‘Why do not our. 
‘transatlantic brethren’ judge us with the close observation, 
stern impartiality, discriminating kindness of the Frenchman, 
De Tocqueville, or even of Chevallier? One of our answers 
would be, that the English have always hated the French. 
They have cherished a settled antipathy towards their Gal- 





profanity,”* ete. Eclectic Rev. Sept. 1839, p. 320. ‘“ And who 
have therefore plenty of time,” etc. Ib. Jan. 1840, p. 11. “If 
a man had the genius of an angel, and the knowledge of an 
angel to back it.” Ib. p. 12. “ The ghost of his own consist- 
ency would scare him into such hysterics, that his prize- 
money would glide, guinea after guinea, into the pockets of 
some sapient son of Esculapius, before his locks could be suf- 
ficiently combed down either for the weight of a mitre, or the 
venerable cauliflower of an archdeacon.” /. Feb. 1839, p. 134. 
“ Because of the unceasing endeavors which are being made.” 
Tracts for the Times, No.5. “ Prevent matters from progress- 
ing further.” British Critic, vol. XXV. p. 398. “The teacher 
is all along aware that something is being withheld from the 
taught, and this not only from the mere necessity of the case, 
but also as best for him; the things kept back seeming as yet 
not so well for him to know. Of course the course and order 
to be followed, the principle upon which any such reserve is 
observed,” ete. Ib p. 258. Truly cacophony is not being with- 
held from such sentences. ‘“ Although he settled as a Presby- 
terian minister.” Stephens’s Life of Sharp. In the principal 
British Reviews and Magazines, both secular and religious, we 
find a constant use of words and phrases which have been de- 
nounced as pedantic Americanisms,t and which are not used 
by good writers on this side of the Atlantic. We have 
marked some words in the London Christian Observer, which 
are certainly not New England patois. In the December No. 
1839, of the Eclectic Review, there is a brief article on some 
of the dialects spoken in England. From the specimens given, 
we should infer that they are not dialects of the English lan- 
guage, whatever else they may be. 
* See Pickering’s Americanisms. 


t We refer to such words and phrases as talented, literality, lay for lie, 
as, Shall I lay down? iterate, entirety, acidulate, etc. etc. 
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lic om pe which has predisposed them to judge uncan- 
didly of all other nations. This anti-French feeling has, in 
some cases, as in that of Coleridge, amounted almost to a 
frenzy of hatred. The insular situation of England, it 
must be confessed, is unfavorable to the cherishing, on the 

art of her inhabitants, of large and magnanimous views. 

his infelicity of location is not counterbalanced, in all res- 
pects, by the immense colonial possessions. These distant 
colonies of pagans hardly constitute an integral part of 
Britain, so far as their effects on the feelings and character 
of Englishmen are concerned. The great nations on the 
continent of Europe are more favorably situated in this res- 
pect, and have exhibited a modification of character ac- 
cordingly. 

Should our position on this subject be controverted, we 
have only to say that the whole civilized world would ac- 
cord in our verdict except the ‘island empress’ herself. At 
the same time, though we lament this national weakness, 
none can be more prompt than ourselves in admiration and 
love of the British character. It may have forbidding fea- 
tures and unpleasant excrescences ; the Englishman may be 
too conscious of his own merits, and too ready to underva- 
Jue others in the comparison, yet there is soundness at the 
bottom; the substratum is firmly laid. We can trust an 
Englishman, which is more than we can confidently affirm 
of some of the continental tribes. England has forethought, 
wisdom, energy, philanthropy, and these are, through God, 
saving the world. She may make unseemly boasts, but she 
does not fail you in the breach; her deeds of light are 
chronicled on almost every shore. Her philanthropy and 
faith will yet gladden every clime.* 

We are now prepared to consider, more in detail, the re- 
ligious condition of England. We shall do this, however, 
with all the brevity which is consistent with an intelligible 
presentation. As preliminary, a slight historical sketch may 
not be without its value. It may throw some light on the 
present ecclesiastical differences in England. 





* We fear that a sad exception must be made in respect to 
China. Will England consent to the stupendous iniquity of 
forcing opium upon an innocent, and, in this respect, more 
virtuous people? 
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At the beginning of the seventeenth century, there were 
three parties in the Established Church, the Reformation 
party, of which the present evangelical school in the church 
claim to be descendants; the High Church, or Laud party, 
kindred, in some respects, to the present Oxford School ; and 
the Latitudinarians, whose founder was Archbishop Tillot- 
son. Dr. Birch, in his life of that prelate, remarks, that in 
the age of remarkable dissoluteness in which Tillotson lived, 
he judged that the prominent presentation of the principles 
of natural religion would be the best way to put a stop to 
the growing impiety. The great design of Christianity, in 
his view, was to reform men’s natures, restrain their appe- 
tites and passions, and raise their minds above the interests 
of the present world. Cardinal Maury remarks, that the 
English pulpit, about the year 1700, from being an arena for 
politics, became, almost exclusively, a school for the morali- 
ties of social life. In proof of this he refers to the Boyle 
Lectures, from Bentley to Derham, including Kidder, Wil- 
liams, Gastrell, Blackall, Harris, Stanhope, the two Clarkes, 
and Whiston. 

At the same time, no divines asserted more strongly than 
Tillotson and Burnet, the doctrine that the Bible, and the 
Bible only, is the religion of Protestants. In consequence, 
the Laud, or High Church School, assailed the Archbishop 
with the utmost acrimony. Still, Tillotson was far from 
what we should term an evangelical divine. He has, in his 
sermons, numerous statements of Christian doctrine, but as 
a whole, they are very deficient in the peculiarities of the 
system of grace. Burnet’s exposition of the Articles has 
been termed one of the most anti-evangelical works in the 
language, its chief object being to rescue the Anglican Con- 
fession from the hands of old reformers, or the reformation 
divines, and to show that it might be so softened as to be ap- 
proved by Latitudinarian Theologians.* The Tillotson par- 
ty triumphed over the School of the Reformers, who had 
become nearly extinct. It also overwhelmed the party of 
Laud. “The great majority of the bishops and clergy,” 
says the work just referred to, “became Tillotsonians, as to 
their general doctrines and preaching, subscribing to the 
Thirty-nine Articles rather as articles of peace than as ex- 





London Christian Observer, XXXIX. p. 82. 
14* 
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pressing their own opinions, and absolutely abhorring the 
book of Homilies, which they contrived to suppress, and 
which they nearly banished out of the land.” The Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge was, for several gene- 
rations, almost exclusively under their control. 

From about the beginning of the seventeenth century, or 
even earlier, it appears to be conceded on all hands, that 
there was a rapid decline of religion in the Episcopal Com- 
munion, till little was left of its vitality. Indeed, the moral 
doctrines which Tillotson had so earnestly inculcated, gave 
way before the torrent of ungodliness. Multitudes of the 
clergy were sadly infected with the spirit of the times, and 
not a few became the most accomplished leaders in the turf, 
in the fox-hunt, and other anti-Christian and profligate scenes. 
A sufficient proof of the low state of morals is seen in a let- 
ter which George III. addressed, in 1772, to Dr. Cornwallis, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and primate of all England. It 
began thus: “I could not delay you the notification of the 
grief and concern with which my breast was affected, at 
receiving authentic information, that routs had made their 
way into your palace. At the same time, I must signify to 
you my sentiments on this subject, which hold these levities 
and vain dissipations utterly inexpedient, if not unlawful, to 
pass in a residence devoted to divine studies,” ete. This Dr. 
Cornwallis had been a bishop some three and twenty years. 
Bishop Butler, who died in 1752, has the following decisive 
language: “It is come, I know not how, to be taken for 
granted by many persons, that Christianity is not so much 
as a subject of inquiry ; but that now at length it is discov- 
ered to be fictitious. And, accordingly, they treat it, as if, 
in the present age, this were an agreed point among all peo- 
ple of discernment, and nothing remained, but to set it up 
as a subject of mirth and ridicule,” etc. 

About the time when Bishop Butler was penning the above 
ominous sentences, the fathers of Methodism were seeking 
to awaken the zeal of a slumbering church. Crowds at- 
tended their preaching wherever they appeared. ‘The larg- 
est edifices were too smali to contain their auditors. Among 
the mass of the people, a most salutary religious influence 
was revived and propagated by their zealous labors, Even 
some in the aristocratic circles felt the invigorating warmth 
of this new movement. The extremes of society were 
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brought together by the simple exhibition of the doctrine of 
the cross. The good fruits of this religious awakening were 
extended in all directions. Lady Huntington, though firmly 
attached to the Church of England, was in habits of inti- 
macy with various members of the dissenting body, and 
encouraged their labors to the utmost extent of her power. 
By these means, an evangelical party was gradually formed 
in the bosom of the Established Church. In the lives of 
Whitefield, Lady Huntington and their associates, we are 
perpetually meeting with the names of Hervey, Venn, Ber- 
ridge, Romaine, Walker, Fletcher, Grimshaw, Newton, Mil- 
ner and others. Mr. Venn, in common with many of his 
clerical brethren, frequently preached at Lady Huntington’s 
chapel in London. The conversion of Joseph Milner, the 
Church Historian, was accomplished by the ministry of the 
students sent by Lady Huntington to Hull. The first Meth- 
odist society had been formed in 1739; but it was not till 
about 1765, that the organization of the body was so exten- 
sive as to include a hundred preachers in Great Britain and 
Ireland ; the number of members being 26,000. In three 
and twenty years afterwards, the number both of preachers 
and members had nearly trebled.* 

From 1765 to 1783, the nation was occupied with the 
great struggle of the American colonies, first for liberty, and 
then for independence. The dreadful convulsions in France 
soon followed. Immorality and Atheism of course abound- 
ed, and the love of many waxed cold. This sad state of 
things awakened the compassionate zeal of Mr. Wilberforce, 
who published his Practical View in 1797, a work of which 
the British Critic, in the following year, thus speaks: “ In 
recommending to the public one of the most impressive 
books on the subject of religion, which has appeared within 
our memory, we entirely agree with the author on the ne- 
cessity that exists for awakening many nominal believers to 
a recollection of the most important doctrines of Christianity, 
and an active and heartfelt sense of religion.” Among the 
higher ranks of the clergy, not a few were powerfully influ- 
enced by this volume. The younger an of the pro- 
fession, especially, were deeply affected. In the opinion of 
Bishop Wilson, of Calcutta, the book tended to form a school 





* Eclectic Review, Jan. 1839, p. 9. 
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in divinity. Jt raised up a large and important class of 
writers, who propagated the sentiments which they imbibed 
from their master. Among these writers was Mrs. Hannah 
More.* 

The condition of things in a portion of the English estab- 
lishment about thirty years since, (1810,) may be inferred 
from the correspondence which took place between Bishop 
Jebb, an Irish prelate, and his friend and spiritual tutor, Mr. 
Alexander Knox. Not a few, both of the English and Irish 
clergy, were menof worldly, if not of profligate habits ; many 
neglected even the external decencies of their profession. 
Knox and Jebb thought that they could establish a better 
school than either the evangelical or the worldly. Jebb, in 
a letter addressed to a clerical friend who had been attend- 
ing a ball, thus speaks: “ The truth is, 1 had almost ventured 
to anticipate the growth and diffusion of a higher principle 
than commonly prevails even in the religious world; a 
union of strict spiritual religion with a rational and some- 
what philosophic temperament of mind; a separation from 
the world more complete because more interior, more pen. 
etrative because less palpable, than has been hitherto attained 
by the most systematic plans of external exclusion. By 
carrying common sense, rationality, and discreet cheerful- 
ness along with us, 1 did expect that we might, in time, re- 
commend serious religion to the judgment and taste, no less 
than to the hearts and consciences, of those around us.” In 
the Remains of Knox, we find the germs of the late Oxford 
movement. About twenty-four years since, he wrote as 
follows: “ No church on earth has more intrinsic excellence 
than the English Church, yet no church, probably, has less 
practical influence.” “ Hitherto, though more temperate in 
her measures than any other portion of the reformed body, 
she has manifested no sentiment with such unremitting in- 
tensity as dread of whatever could be deemed Popery. | 
deny not the expediency, perhaps the necessity, of this feel- 
ing in such circumstances as have hitherto existed. But it 
has given safety to the Church of England at the expense of 
perfection ; which last can be attained only by proving all 
things, and holding fast that which is good ; and this dis- 


* We shall make some remarks on this school in our next 
article. 
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crimination can be practised only in the absence of preju- 
dice. As matters are, dread of transubstantiation has made 
the sacrament a ceremony; and to ward off infallibility, 
every man has been encouraged to shape a creed for him- 
self.” Mr. Knox then proceeds to prediet that men shall 
arise fitted, both by nature and ability, to discover for them- 
selves, and to display to others, whatever yet remains undis- 
covered, whether in the words or works of God. 

The men whose rise was so confidently predicted, 
appeared, as perhaps Mr. Knox, if living, would have ac- 
knowledged, about eight years since, in the University of 
Oxford. The famous “Tracts for the Times” were com- 
menced in 1833. The series now comprehends five or six 
volumes, accompanied by a light array of separate tracts, 
sermons, letters and poetry, and ably supported by reviews 
and articles. They are frequently termed Oxford Tracts, 
or Oxford Theology, from the circumstance that the most 
prominent writers are connected with that University.* 
The individual most known, at least out of England, is the 
Rev. Edward B. Pusey, D. D., regius professor of Hebrew, 
and the successor of the distinguished Prof. Nicoll. About 
1825 or 1826, he spent a year in Germany, and is said to 
have left a very pleasing impression of his talents and piety 
in the hearts of many friends. After his return to England, 
he engaged in a controversy with the late Hugh James 
Rose, Christian Advocate in the University of Cambridge, 
who, in a publication, entitled, “ The State of Protestantism 
in Germany Described,” had maintained, among other things, 
that the prevalence of neological opinions in Germany was 
owing in part to the want of High Church principles in that 
country. To this production, Dr. Pusey replied in a His- 
torical Inquiry into the Causes of the Rationalist Character 
of the Theology of Germany, in which he attempted to set 
aside the cssumption of Mr. Rose. His treatise displayed 
much learning and ability. After having maintained the ar- 
gument with his High Church opponent, it could not but 
occasion some surprise to find his name among the Tracta- 
tors at Oxford, to adopt an English term. He is the author 

* It ought to be mentioned that powerful opponents to the 
new views have arisen at Oxford in Dr. Shuttleworth, Prof. 
Hampden, Powell, etc. 
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of many of the ‘Tracts, to some of which he subjoins his ini- 
tials. He has also written a long letter to the Bishop of 
Oxford on the “ Tendency to Romanism imputed to doc- 
trines held of old as now in the English Church.” 

Another leading writer is the Rev. John H. Newman, B. D., 
fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. He is said to have been 
much indebted to the friendship of Archbishop Whateley. 
He published, some years since, a work on the Arians of the 
fourth century, which, it was thought by many, contained 
some very exceptionable passages. Another valiant cham- 
pion is the Rev. W. F. Hook, D. D., curate of a church 
in Leeds, and is said to have a crowded attendance on his 
sermons. Among his other publications is, “ A Call to Union 
on the Principles of the English Reformation.” The 
eccentric missionary Wolff, terms him and Pusey and 
Newman, “ pious, good, holy and excellent men,” though on 
some points Dr. Hook does not go so far as his Israelitish: 
friend. Dr. Hook and Mr. Churton, according to the 
British Critic, represent the High Church dignitaries of the 
last generation. Rev. John Keble, professor of poetry in 
the University of Oxford, (an office nearly if not quite nomi- 
nal,) is of the country clergy, and “ comes from valleys and 
woods, far removed both from notoriety and noise.” Mr. 
Keble is author of some of the Tracts, and has published a 
visitation sermon on Tradition, which has been subjected to 
much animadversion. He is the well known author of the 
volume of poetry called “the Christian Year,” reprinted in 
Philadelphia under the auspices of Bishop Doane. It has 
had a wonderful popularity in England. It is full of the 
most delicate thoughts and of the sweetest poetry. A 
Romanist observes of it, that it is an attempt to collect and 
form into a crown the scattered jewels which the torrent of 
the 16th century has left to the English Church. Among 
the other writers of this school are Mr. Percival, who “ rep- 
resents the Tory aristocracy ;’ Mr. Palmer and Mr. Todd, 
both from Ireland ; Mr. Dodsworth, who is said to have 
begun his course in the study of prophecy, and the late Mr. 
Fronde, whose remains have been published by his friends, 
and who, perhaps, carried out his views farther than either 
of his associates. 

There are, besides, many individuals, particularly the 
younger members of the University of Oxford, who have 
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been more or less affected by the movement. The sons of 
Mr. Wilberforce have been suspected of partiality to these 
views. The expressions of Mr. Oakeley, prefixed to his 
Whitehall Sermons, are supposed to indicate the sentiments 
of many others. “ His view,” he says, “ has been developed, 
(so far as it can be said to be developed,) in his mind partly 
by study, partly by reflection, partly by conversation with 
one or two friends, inquirers like himself. Neither does he 
by any means wish to disclaim, (far otherwise,) the influ- 
ence of the teaching and example of certain members of his 
own university, who have been, for some time past, actively 
engaged in calling the attention of the church in this nation 
to the theology of primitive times.” 

What has been the progress, and what is the present 
state of the new development? In answer to this question, 
we shall refer to the statements of witnesses of different 
schools and parties. 

The Rev. Baden Powell, the distinguished professor of 
geometry at Oxford, who, in the opinion of his opponents, 
sees more of the difficulties of the controversy than all the 
other antagonists put together, remarks, in his “ Tradition 
Unveiled,” that however mistaken some of the notions, or 
exaggerated reports which prevail on the subject, “itis not 
the less certain that there does exist considerable ground for 
apprehension ;” and “ certainly an ample reason for making 
a close inquiry into the facts of the case.” He thinks that it 
is clear, from published authorities, that opinions and views 
of theology of a very marked and peculiar kind, applying 
more especially to church authority and questions growing 
out of it, have been extensively adopted and strenuously up- 
held, and are daily gaining ground among a considerable and 
influential portion of the members, as well as ministers of 
the Established Church. The bishop of Chester, (Sumner,) in 
his charge to his clergy, speaks of a “subject which is 
daily assumiog a more serious and alarming aspect, and 
threatens a revival of the worst evils of the Romish system. 
Under the specious pretence of deference to antiquity, and 
respect for primitive models, the foundations of the Protest- 
ant Church are undermined by men who dwell within her 
walls, and those who sit in the Reformers’ seat are traducing 
the Reformation.” On the other hand, the bishop of Oxford 
has virtually countenanced the Oxford writers, and in a 
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charge has exculpated them from all blame but that of pos- 
sibly going somewhat too far on the right side.* The Rey. 
Edward Bickersteth speaks of the new view as having mani- 
fested itself “ with the most rapid growth of the hot-bed of 
these evil days.” Bishop Wilson of Calcutta has charged 
his clergy against it in his usual energetic manner. ‘The 
author of Random Recollections of the Lords and Commons, 
not, perhaps, the best authority, writes that the Oxford doc- 
trines are making rapid progress. One of the largest 
churches in Brighton is crowded every Sunday to hear those 
doctrines preached by the Rev. Mr. Anderson. “In fact 
there are few towns of note to which they have not extended. 
They are preached in small towns in Scotland. They ob- 
tain in Elginshire, which is 600 tniles north of London.” The 
writer goes on to say that they ure advocated in the news- 
paper and periodical press. The Morning Post sustains the 
character of their apologist in London; and the Liverpool 
Mail, the Coventry Herald, and other journals identify them- 
selves with them in the country. The British Critic and 
Quarterly Theological Review is earnestly engaged in the 
maintenance and spread of the Oxford views. As this is a 
work of ability, and is completely engrossed in its vocation, 
we may regard its character as an indication of the preva- 
lence of the doctrines in question.t 





* See the beginning of Dr. Pusey’s letter. 

+ In the 25th volume of this work, there are 15 articles. 
The first article is on the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science ; the second, on the Apostolical Fathers ; the 
third, on Prussian Schools; the fourth, on Tyler’s Memoirs 
of Henry of Monmouth; the fifth, on Early Ecclesiastical 
Art; the sixth, on the Jesuits; the seventh, on Plato; the 
eighth, on Reserve in communicating Religious Knowledge ; 
the ninth, on Elliott’s Travels in Europe; the tenth, on 
Church and King; the eleventh, on Church Architecture ; the 
twelfth, on the State of Parties in the Church; the thirteenth, 
on Ecclesiastical Discipline; the fourteenth, on the Authority 
of Tradition ; and the fifteenth, on Church Edifices. This 
abstract will show what subjects are now occupying a portion 
at least of the English mind. All these articles, however 
alien the titles of some of them may be from church matters, 
have one scope and one tendency. 
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The most powerful opponent of the Oxford school who 
has yet appeared, is Isaac Taylor, the well-known author of 
the Natural History of Enthusiasm, etc. His chief object, 
in his “ Ancient Christianity,” is to prove how widely and 
how early the unscriptural and demoralizing notion of the 
religious virtue of celibacy was propagated in the primitive 
church, and to trace to it most of the errors and evils which 
corrupted and afflicted it, and to prove their inseparable con- 
nection with the system adopted by the Oxford Tract writers. 
“'The spread of these doctrines,” remarks this vigorous 
writer, “is in fact now having the effect of rendering all 
other distinctions obsolete, and of severing the religious 
community into two portions, fundamentally and vehemently 
opposed one to the other. Soon there will be no middle 
ground left; and every man, and especially every clergy- 
man, will be compelled to make his choice between the 
two.” 

What then are the doctrines of this school, which, in the 
view of those who are least alarmed, have made considera- 
ble progress ?* 

1. It pays the highest veneration to the Church, and the most 
implicit obedience to her authority. “ Religion apart from 
the Church,” it is contended, “has always been rather a 
stimulus than otherwise to pride, impatience, false independ- 
ence and self-seeking. It makes man rather a more power- 
ful, than a better being, morally speaking.”+ The following 
remarks of Bishop Pearson are quoted with approbation in 
the first number of the Tracts for the Times: “ There is a 
necessity of believing the Catholic Church, because except 
a man be of that, he can be of none. Whatsoever church 
pretendeth to a new beginning, pretendeth at the same time 
toa new churchdom, and whatsoever is so new is none.” 
Again (Tract No, 36): “The English Church, which is a 
true branch or portion of the ‘one holy, catholic and apos- 
tolic Church’ of Christ, receives and teaches the entire truth 
of God, according to the Scriptures; the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth.” “On the whole, (Tract 
59,) there is evidently no security, no rest for the sole of 


* We can give but a brief abstract of some of the more im- 
portant points. 
+ British Critic, vel. XXV. p. 122. 
SECOND SERIES, VOL. III, NO, I. 15 
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one’s foot, except in the form of sound words ; the one defi- 
nite system of doctrine, sanctioned by the one apostolical 
and primitive Church.” And so we might multiply quota- 
tions of the same tenor without end. The transcendent im- 
portance, the divine authority of the Church are asserted and 
reasserted in every possibble form. Nothing can be done 
without her sanction. Irregularity or schism marks every 
independent and voluntary effort. Thus in an article against 
Temperance Societies: “ We are already members of a 
temperance society divinely founded. It has a pledge, a 
public profession and rules; it has authority to warn, to 
punish, and, if need be, to exclude. Why need we belong 
to another? Why need we make one for ourselves ?” 

2. Unbroken Apostolical Succession. The following are 
specimens of the phraseology in Mr. Gladstone’s book.* 
The civil ruler would prefer, to the Scottish Church, the 
polity of the English Church, which superadded to the evi- 
dence and guarantee of the word, of the sacraments, of 
creeds and of primitive practice, a perpetual succession of 
clergy, by whom these have been received, as they were 
delivered in regular order from hand tohand. The differ- 
ence is twofold between the Church of England and any 
other; it is that between inheritance and acquisition ; it is 
that between an attested and a conjectural authority from 
God. In England the Reformation did not destroy, but suc- 
cessfully maintained the unity and succession of the Church 
in her apostolical ministry. We have, therefore, still among 
us the ordained, hereditary witnesses of the truth, convey- 
ing it to us, through an unbroken series, from our Lord Jesus 
Christ and his apostles. The Oxford Tract (No. 2.) holds 





* “The State in its Relations to the Church. By W. E. 
Gladstone, Esq., student of Christ Church, Oxford, and M. P. 
for Newark. London, 1839. 8vo.” “In Mr. Gladstone, we 
have no village theorizer, no cloistered alarmist, but a public 
man, a man of the world, a statesman of the highest talent 
for business, an orator, who commands the ear of the House 
of Commons.” British Critic, XXVI. p. 356. “There is an 
air of calmness and dignity in the principal part of his discus- 
sion which stands out in pointed contrast to the dogmatic, 
flippant and superficial style of most of his fellow-laborers in 
the same vocation.” Eclectic Review, Jpril, 1839. 
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the following unambiguous language : “ As to the fact of the 
apostolical succession, i. e. that our present bishops are the 
heirs and representatives of the apostles by successive trans- 
mission of the prerogative of being so, this is too notorious 
to require proof. Every link in the chain is known from 
St. Peter to our present metropolitans.” Dr. Hook, in his 
“ Call to Union,”* supplies one of the inferences from this 
doctrine. “Hence it is, that while a minister of the Roman 
Church officiates among us, upon a renunciation of his 
errors, without a further ordination, a converted Presbyte- 
rian minister is unable to do so. The one has had, the 
other has not had, episcopal ordination.” Dr. Hook refers for 
authority to the ordinal in which the point was settled, before 
the Thirty-nine Articles were received, and which affirms 
that it is evident to all men diligently reading the Scrip- 
tures and the ancient authors, that from the apostles’ time, 
there have been these three orders of ministers in Christ’s 
Church, bishops, priests and deacons. So the Church 
of England speaks of these offices as divinely instituted. 

3. Tradition. With relation to the supreme authority of 
inspired Scripture, says Prof. Keble, it stands thus. Catho- 
lic tradition teaches revealed truth, Scripture proves it ; 
Scripture is the document of faith, tradition the witness of 
it; the true creed is the catholic interpretation of Scripture, 
or scripturally proved tradition; Scripture by it itself teaches 
mediately, and proves decisively ; Scripture and tradition 
taken separately together are the joint rule of faith. The 
term includes unwritten as well as written traditions, certain 
remains or fragments of the apostolical doctrines and church 
rules, iehepealent of, and distinct from the truths which are 
directly scriptural. These traditions are to be received 
apart from all Scripture evidence, as traditionary or com- 
mon laws ecclesiastical. It is right, however, to quote Mr. 

_Palmer, in his “ Treatise on the Church,” who uses language 
‘less decided than that of Mr. Keble: “ We do not appeal, 
in proof of Christian doctrine, to the ancient Christian wri- 
ters as in any way infallible. We hold that the doctrine of 
any father, however great and learned he may have been, 
is to be rejected in any point where it contradicts Scripture. 
We consider all these writers as uninspired men, and there- 


—- _—— 


* Page 24, New-York Edition, 
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fore liable to mistakes and errors like other theologians.” 
We will quote one testimony further: “ The authority which 
we claim for the primitive Church, is wholly different from 
that claimed for the apostles, in this most important respect ; 
that whereas the apostles and evangelists sinaLy were in- 
spired by the Holy Ghost, and their separate authority, 
therefore, divine, we claim for the Church, even in its ear- 
liest and purest ages, no divine authority, except in its full 
and unexceptionable consent.” “ We receive the holy 
Scriptures upon the plain historical ground of contemporary 
evidence ; and in those Scriptures we find the promise 
which guarantees the infallibility of the Church when she 
really speaks in her complete and universal character.” But 
where, we must ask, is this uniform and unexceptionable 
consent? Where is the promise which guarantees the in- 
fallibility of the Church? And how would this infallibility 
differ from that of the Romish pontiff ?* 

4. System of Fasting. Great stress is laid in the Oxford 
Tracts upon those practices which involve self-denial and 
mortification of the flesh. The following is from Tract 21 
by Mr. Newman. “Consider, moreover, the general aus- 
tere character of Christian obedience, as enjoined by our 
Lord ; a circumstance much to be insisted on in an age 
like this, when what is really self-indulgence is thought to 
be a mere moderate and innocent use of this world’s goods.” + 
“Our reformers (Tract No. 18,) kept and enjoined one 
hundred and eight days in each year, either entirely or in 

, * The system, according to Prof. Powell, the able opponent 
of the doctrine of tradition, implies the addition of an author- 
ized comment to the apostles’ writings. Accordingly, the 
church and the fathers were as much the depositaries of one 
portion of Christian doctrine as the apostles and evangelists 
were of another. Consequently the evidence requisite to es- 
tablish that authority must be precisely the same for both. 
Now the kind of evidence generally looked to is that derived 
from miracles. Has tradition the support of miracles ? 

+ There is reason for injunctions of this kind, if a corres- 
pondent of the Christian Observer, Dec. 1839, testifies truly : 
“You have probably seen,” he says to the editor, “ the painful 
accounts of clerical attendance in bath-rooms. And it is a 
fact, that many clergymen do yet frequent such scenes; and 
this often during the season of Lent.” 
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part, to be in this manner sanctified ; two sevenths of each 
year they wished to be in some way separated by acts of self- 
denial and humiliation.” In Tract No. 66, a series of rules 
is suggested in relation to fasting. One of these rules is, 
that in some cases the fast may be accompanied with little 
outward acts of self-denial, such as those which Jeremy 
Taylor instances, viz. hard lodging, uneasy garments, 
laborious postures of prayer, journeys on foot, sufferance of 
cold, paring away the use of ordinary solaces, rejecting the 
most pleasant morsels, etc. 

5. Celibacy. Dr. Pusey, in his letter to the bishop of 
Oxford, says, that nowhere in the Tracts have there been 
put forth any recommendations of celibacy in general, or 
that of the clergy in particular; and that what has been 
elsewhere said by any who have written in the Tracts has 
been dropped incidentally. When it has been mentioned, 
it has been with reference to specific cases; as for example, 
Fronde remarks, that “ great towns will never be evangel- 
ized merely by the parochial system; they are beyond the 
sphere of the parish priest, burdened as he is with the en- 
dearments and anxieties of a family.” He says also, “ that 
it has lately come into his head that the present state of 
things in England makes an opening for reviving the monas- 
tic system.” Dr. Pusey remarks, that the “preference of 
celibacy, as the higher state, is scriptural, and as being such, 
is primitive.” He also thinks that the English Church 
might have her sisters of charity, whose spotless and reli- 
gious purity might be their passport amid the scenes of 
misery and loathsomeness. 

6. Rites and Forms. Among the lesser ceremonies which 
have been adopted* by some of the Oxford school is, the 
turning of the minister from the people in public prayer ; 
the use of the low desk instead of the second pulpit ; bowing 
at the name of Jesus; the introduction of show-bread tables 
beside the sacrificial altar ; the adoption of additional cleri- 
cal habiliments ; the use of the cross, of paintings, etc., in the 
churches. 


7. Prayers for the Dead. This subject, also, Dr. Pusey 





* Or rather, as Dr. Hook (Call to Union, p. 27) contends, 
revived, they having been, according to him, the usages of the 
English Reformers. 
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says, is mentioned incidentally by the writers of the Tracts, 
and that, in whatever degree it has been brought into notice, 
it has been through the diligence of their adversaries. He 
proceeds to remark, that “ our Church regards all who depart 
hence in the Lord as in a state of yet imperfect happiness, 
and coincides with the prayers of the ancient Church, which 
speak of those departed as at rest, yet pray ‘ that God would 
show them mercy, and hasten the resurrection, and give a 
blessed sentence inthe great day.’” “Those who condemn 
all prayers for Christ’s departed servants, as popish, are 
doing Rome an honor which she little deserves, and making 
her out to be in this respect primitive, instead of the cor- 
rupter of primitive practice.” 

8. General Tendency towards Romanism. There seem 
to be some inconsistencies in different writers of the Oxford 
school on this subject. Thus the British Critic, vol. 26, p. 
64: “The Roman Catholic Communion, whatever else it 
was or did, must be allowed this praise, that it was ever dis- 
tinguished as the pillar of the truth. Its awful unity seems 
to have preserved it from the infidel temper of recent ages, 
as much as from the vast apostacies of the Eastern Church.” 
Many other passages of a similar tenor might be cited. Dr. 
Pusey, in his letter to the bishop of Oxford, which is a mild 
and softened statement of the tenets and usages of the 
school, instances a number of points where the Anglican di- 
vines differ from Rome. Thus the English Church appeal 
to the authority of the Universal Church as long as it 
was one; Rome, to the Church ancient or modern, in com- 
munion with herself; the English, to the consent of the early 
church, however it be ascertained ; Rome, to the decision of 
councils, confirmed by the bishop of Rome ; in a word, the 
English divine seeks for a genuine apostolic tradition, to be 
established by the consent of all times, all churches, and 
the great doctors of all those churches; Rome, like ultra 
Protestants, follows modern traditions, assumes them to be 
apostolic, simply because she holds them, and she is infallible. 

9. The Union of the English Church to the State. We 
should infer from the general current of the writings of the 
Oxford divines, that the continuance of this union 1s, on the 
whole, undesirable. Its dissolution is not, indeed, directly 
advocated. But no little effort is made to show that the 
English Church would still remain, in its substantial integri- 
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ty and glory, were the connection with the State sundered. 
The evils flowing from the interference of a secular power 
are mournfully and earnestly depicted. The following are 
some of the charges of the British Critic against the “ De- 
fender of the Faith.” He is now bound to defend the kirk 
in Scotland, popery in the Canadas, and idolatry in India. 
None of the privileges and offices of the State are necessa- 
rily confined to churchmen. The whole of the Church 
property in Ireland, and great part in England, has been 
vested in a commission so constituted as to be entirely under 
the control of the crown. The property of the Church is 
no longer taxed by convocation. Church rates are abolished 
in Ireland, and are threatened in England. The right of the 
bishops to sit in the House of Lords, though not yet taken 
away, is reduced to half a quarter of what it was, the bishops 
not being now more numerous than in the reign of Henry 
VIIL., while the temporal peers have been multiplied near 
eight times. Convocation is suspended and virtually sup- 
pressed, while the State is violently legislating for the Church. 
The management of the poor, and the public collection for 
them, is entirely taken out of the hands of the Church. The 
Episcopal right of licensing school-masters is now a dead 
letter. A universal system of education, without a religious 
creed, is forced on Ireland, and England is menaced with the 
same. The State maintains a popish college in that island, 
and contributes to dissenting schools in England on the same 
terms as to Church schools. 


We have thus exhibited, as fully as our brief limits will 
allow, some of the more prominent features of the doctrines 
and practices advocated by the Oxford Theologians. In 
another paper we shall advert to other matters pertaining to 
the established Church, to the principal dissenting denomina- 
tions, and conclude with some reflections growing out of the 
discussion. 
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ARTICLE IX. 
Tue Present State or THE JeEwisH RE icion. 


By E. 8S. Calman, Missionary to the Jews in Palestine. 
[Concluded from Vol. Ill. page 426.] 


Next in order is the Feast of Tabernacles, commanded 
in Lev. 23:39: “Also inthe 15th day of the 7th month, 
when ye have gathered in the fruits of the land, ye shall 
keep a feast unto the Lord seven days.” From several other 
passages it is evident that this feast should be kept at the 
close of the year, as Ex. 23: 16: “ And the feast of harvest, 
the first fruits of thy labors which thou hast sown in thy 
field, and the feast of ingathering which is in the end of the 
year, when thou hast gathered in thy labors out of thy fields.” 
And Ex. 34: 22: “And thou shalt observe the feast of 
weeks, etc., and the feast of ingathering at the year’s end.” 
From all these passages it is evident that the Talmudists have 
acted presumptuously in making the feast of 'l'rumpets the 
new year, M22n tx», consequently the poor Jews give it only 
this name, and thus the feast of Tabernacles comes at the 
beginning instead of the end of the year, as the Lord has 
commanded. The first two days are kept with decency and 
order, and next come the four days which are called 
asven din, the profane days of the festival, during which the 
merriment of m=xtwn ra rm=y, the commemoration of the 
joy of drawing water in the Temple is performed. The 
Jews everywhere celebrate this feast in the most sensual 
and corrupt manner. It originates of course from the ‘Tal- 
mud, and may be found in Gamarah Sookouth, 48th page, 
where may also be found the chimerical and fanciful reason 
for it, and the manner of celebrating it. The following isa 
quotation from it : 
pox ada fn 31d pode opine ser de on*rndz tz on TO" 
mp1 waa dy IpMisMm asp ewan weed assan md wn v0 
IMR PPI Pron Iw Prd Paps pws wn peo “32 idenw 
errs Bs SD MIA IND ASD AMID WD ID Pst Ime Msi 
PINDOI MWS PANO MTA WII W]e NIN ARI 24 an ps dy 
BAAN TIONS 135 PRIA Ha AS MA ba TI "a DePTAD Wysaws 
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“The pouring of the water (in the Temple) was per- 
formed thus: Golden cups, containing three logs, were 
filled with the water of Shiloah, and when the bearers of 
them reached the water gate (of the Temple) they blew 
with trumpets and shouted, proceeding in that manner until 
they ascended the altar, from whence they turned to the 
left, where were placed two silver dishes, each having a fine 
outlet. Into that of the west water was poured, and into 
that of the east, wine ; and they were left leaking. Rabbi Ye- 
hoodah, the son of Bethairo, saith, in the offering of the sec- 
ond day, (of the Tabernacles,) the paragraph ends in a 
(2) smvso" “and their drink offerings,” Num. 29:19. And 
the paragraph belonging to the offering of the sixth day 
ends in a (*) n>02" (the Rabbi dislikes the final - for it suits 
not his fancy). “ This drink offering,” v. 31. And the par- 
agraph of the seventh day ends with a (2) svpwe> “ after the 
manner,” v. 33. And by putting together the three final 
letters is formed the word => which means water; from 
hence we may infer that the law indicates the duty of pour- 
ing water at this feast. In the same volume we find the 
joy of that occasion summed up in the following words: 
379 AAS AN Rd Maxtwr ma mrow mesxdw om pain. “The 
Rabbies have taught, that whosoever has not witnessed the 
joy of the celebration of max wwn ms, Baith Hashowavah, 
cannot form any opinion of what joy is or ought to be.” As 
the Rabbinical Jews try to imitate every thing which is 
Talmudical, they of course try to imitate this joy also through 
the aid of brandy and spirits. The memorial of that cere- 
mony is celebrated by the Jews everywhere without dis- 
tinction. It begins at the close of the second day of the 
feast of Tabernacles, and all the respectable people of each 
congregation are invited to come together at the synagogues, 
while the poorer classes assemble of their own accord. The 
synagogues are provided with an abundance of intoxicati 
drinks, of which all partake as freely as they please, sol 
those who cannot bear strong drink are compelled to take 
it. Select pieces of poetry, which were used on the day of 
atonement, are read; the honor of reading them is sold by 
auction, and a part of the money thus raised is employed in 
the purchase ef the brandy and spirits. When the pur- 
chaser of this honor commences his task of reading or chant- 
ing, he is joined by the whole assembly, and those who are 
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already inebriated continue their boisterous sounds, until 
laughter and confusion pervade the whole assembly. This 
scene is protracted for several hours, when voluntary and 
forced drinking assumes new earnestness and continues till 
near morning. Liew seldom seen any one return sober from 
one of these occasions. This revelry is repeated for four 
successive nights, and many continue their attendance during 
the whole of the time day and night. The consequences of 
intemperance like this, needs no comment. As intoxication is 
rarely known to exist among the Jews on other occasions than 
festivals, they are rendered quite mad by this indulgence, 
destroying every thing without regard to whom it may belong. 

The fifth evening of 7>12n >, i. e, the profane days 
of the feast, and the following day, are called ma" maxw'n, 
Hoosynno Rabbo. The Zohar asserts that the destinies 
which were assigned and recorded at the feasts of the New 
Year and sealed on the day of atonement, are on this eve- 
ning distributed, and all therefore must again assemble at 
the synagogue and remain there until they have read through 
a volume of some size called man maswin b> ppen. = It con- 
tains the whole of Deuteronomy, and much of the Zohar, 
after which they go through with the Psalms. The encour- 
agements held out to them to finish this heavy task are the 
same as on the night of the day of Pentecost, and the con- 
sequences are the same. After thisthey must repair to their 
baths, and dip their bodies three times in a pond of water 
which is under ground, and which every Jewish bath should 
be furnished with, and he must descend without a light, forthe 
Zohar, or another Rabbinical book, asserts that those whose 
fate it is to die during that year will see their shadow having 
no head. The morning prayer begins very early, which is 
the common form, adapted to the music which is used on 
the day of atonement. They rehearse a good deal of poetry 
which is called muse from which the day takes its name. 

On the following evening commence the two last days 
of the feast, called mos» “"2"2w, and mentioned in Lev. 
23: 36. The first day is kept in a sober manner, though 
quarrels take place on that day, especially among the 
Polish and Russian Jews. The reason of this is the fol- 
lowing. A certain society called sep x5>7 the holy society, 
which has the management of the burial grounds, and whose 
business it is to visit the sick and bury the dead, has in the 
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person of their president the management of the synagogue 
for this single day, and those who are not of that society, 
dare not interfere with them, or give a disrespectful word 
in return for any insults which they may receive from them, 
lest fighting should ensue. These disorders are not always 
confined to the lower classes, and the congregations are 
obliged to apply to the mayor of the town for guards, On 
the following evening and the next morning, a procession is 
formed for the purpose of carrying the parchment rolls of 
the law seven times around the pulpit, which is called mepn 
compassing about. The managers call the names of the 
party who carry the first rolls, and when they have finished, 
the second, and so on to the seventh. The managers use 
all their efforts to include every one present in these honora- 
ble processions, but the parchment rolls not being numerous, 
many are omitted, who, feeling themselves injured, and be- 
coming indignant towards the managers, break forth in 
the most violent language, and thus is laid the foundation 
of future animosity and hatred. The second day is called 
both max> -2"2¥, and mn mmo, which means the joy of 
the law, for the reading of it is finished and begun again at 
the same time. After the above processions, which occur 
in the morning, all the rolls except two are placed again in 
the ark. These two are taken to the pulpit for the purpose 
of finishing and beginning the law. Every individual must 
be called up to pronounce a blessing; the portion for this 
occasion is from the 33d Deut. to the end of the roll, and 
the first chap. Gen., a portion of which is read by the chan- 
ter for each one who is called up to read. The former part 
of the law is read over again and again, two or three verses 
for each person, and none must be omitted. Even children 
of four or five years of age are called up, whose fathers carry 
them, and pronounce the blessing for them. In Poland and 
Russia it is the custom to serve every one called up with a piece 
of cake and a glass of brandy, but in the Holy Land the cake 
only is given and the brandy reserved until after the prayer, 
and great numbers become intoxicated in the synagogue. 
Last year, on my way from Damascus to Jerusalem, 
I spent two days of the above feast at Safed. Indispo- 
sition of body prevented my attending the synagogue 
on the first day, but on the morning of the second day I 
attended the synagogue of the Parusim. Order and devo- 
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tion prevailed during the whole of the service. I was also 
called up to pronounce a blessing and read some portion of 
the law. I saw no brandy, but cake was distributed, and 
as soon as I had done reading, a large piece of cake was 
presented to me, as well as to all the others. As soon as 
the service was closed the brandy appeared, of which | 
wholly declined partaking. As the drinking assumed a 
serious aspect, I thought it best to retire to my lodgings, where 
one arrived soon after so intoxicated that after a little exertion 
in jumping about the room, he fell senseless upon the floor. 
His poor wife administered to him, pouring cold water upon 
him occasionally, until at last they conveyed him to the roof 
of the house, where he lay a whole day insensible, and his 
wife guarding him. But my host, with whom I had a con- 
versation previously on the impropriety of getting drunk for 
God’s sake, came home sober. Soon after his return a large 
company of intoxicated persons came in singing and danc- 
ing. Brandy and sweetmeats were placed upon the table 
according to custom, and I was invited to join them in their 
dinner, which I did. Finding the company were filling up 
the measure of their intoxication, I availed myself of the 
opportunity of expostulating with them upon the unlawful- 
ness of intoxication at any time, especially during the days 
which the Lord has consecrated to be kept holy unto him- 
self, and that instead of obtaining heaven they would incur 
the punishment of hell. My liost being the only sober one 
among them, began to defend their practice by referring to 
Deut. 16: 14, “ And thou shalt rejoice in thy feast, thou and 
thy son,” etc., and he inquired, “ How can we rejoice when 
our circumstances are so unhappy, except by the use of intox- 
icating liquor, which enables us to forget all our sorrows and 
be merry?” I replied, that this proves our nation to have 
lost all sensibility to spiritual things, and all love to God, 
and that this can only result from a knowledge of a cruci- 
fied Saviour. I furthermore asked him what necessity 
there was for him to be excited by love of the world, and 
to rejoice in the possession of its good things?’ He acknow- 
ledged that it was wrong, and promised not to drink that 
day. The visiters left, dissatisfied and weary with my pres- 
ence. My host was soon after called away, and as I acci- 
dentally passed the house of their chief Rabbi, 1 recognised 
his voice among the singers. 
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In passing another street I met two respectable Jewish 
boys disputing with each other concerning the Rabbi whom 
they should join to perform the duty of the day. One said, 
“Jet us go to this Rabbi,” and the other said, “ no, let us go 
to that.” 1 was struck with the eagerness with which they 
discussed the matter, and with their enumeration of the ad- 
vantages which they would derive from the one or the other. 
I could not help thinking that such youths would never have 
thought of these allurements, had not their parents or teach- 
ers inculcated it as a religious duty, and thus caused them 
to be entangled in sensuality from their tenderest. years, 
which renders them careless of and unsusceptible to spirit- 
ual things. After leaving them I proceeded to the native 
Jewish Synagogue, where I found a great number of boys 
from 8 to 12 years of age, running around the pulpit with 
the parchment rolls of the law in their arms, some of them 
larger than the bearers themselves Though it was al- 
ready dusk, they still continued their frolic, attended with 
great nojse. It was sickening to behold such levity in the 
house of God, and by those who held his law in their arms. 
One man was present to see that they did not let the rolls 
fall, as in this case the whole congregation would be obliged 
to expiate the offence by a fast of one or two days. This 
merriment seldom closes with the day, but continues in some 
places through the week. 

In the previous year, 1833, I was at Bagdad, where I 
made frequent attempts to attend the Synagogue, but did 
not succeed in consequence of the guard which was placed 
there by the Pasha, by the express desire of the Prince of 
the captivity, probably to prevent disturbance. This 
year I attended the Synagogue in Beyroot. As I entered 
when the first part of the service was over, I can only re- 
late what I saw during the reading of the Law, and the pro- 
cession for carrying it around the pulpit, which was suffi- 
ciently distressing. When particular individuals were called 
up to pronounce a blessing and read particular portions of 
the law, comfits were thrown, for the honor, over the whole 
assembly, and all the boys, and many grown persons, tum- 
bled over one another to pick them up, which gave the syn- 
agogue the aspect of a mad-house, rather than’ of a house of 
prayer. After this, those who stood in the pulpit, and many 
others, proceeded with a chorus, singing and dancing, to 
fetch those to the pulpit for whose honor they had seattered 
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the sweetmeats, while at the same time others ran to and 
fro, sprinkling everybody in the assembly with rose-water. 
The procession of the law was accompanied with the same 
degree of levity, except that no sweetmeats were distributed. 
On asking the reason of these last; I was told it was to 
set forth the sweetness of the law ! 

Next comes the Feast of Dedication, mentioned in the 
New Testament. It is a common practice to gamble or 
play cards during the whole week, which originated in a 
fabulous legend, found in some Rabbinical books, as fol- 
lows:—When Antiochus, the king of Syria, conquered the 
land of Israel, he issued a law against the reading or study- 
ing of the written and oral laws. However, the Jews as- 
sembled for this purpose, and to shield themselves from de- 
tection, brought with them cards and other instruments for 

ming, which they produced before the police as the reason 
or assembling in such numbers. This artifice was success- 
ful, and they pursued their reading and study of the Jaw with 
impunity, nd thus gambling has become identified »with this 
feast. For the eve of Christmas they have another legend 
for playing and gambling, but it is only confined to school- 
boys and students. The evil consequences of connecting 
intemperance and gambling with religious ceremonies, can 
easily be imagined, as it opens a door for licentiousness, 
which, though at first confined to particular occasions, does 
not stop there. Now,cards begin to be used for an amuse- 
ment as soon as the feast of tabernacles is over, which is 
eight weeks previous to the abovementioned feast, and it con- 
tinues eight weeks after. intemperance, also, has found 
its way to every religious ceremony, as circumcision, 
marriages, dedications of houses and synagogues, con- 
secration of parchment rolls of the law, finishing the 
reading of the Talmud or Mishna, etc., etc. 1 am sure 
no greater blindness can happen to a people, than that 
they should be left to introduce such abominations into 
the service of God. The prophet Isaiah expresses it all 
in a single sentence, “The Lord abhors robbery for a 
burnt-offering.” 

Next in order is the Feast of t-» Esther, which occurs 
generally either in the latter part of February or in the be- 
ginning of March ; when it is enjoined by the Talmud that 
every one should become so intoxicated as to lose his rea- 
son. This injunction is found in the Gammarah Migilla, 
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nd"a0, page 6, as follows : 773 557 N73 59 NES VOIODS OWN IN 
yon s19xd "292 G3 “ Every man is under an obligation to 
get so drunk that he cannot distinguish between the phrases 
blessed be Mordecai and cursed be Haman.” This command 
is literally obeyed everywhere from the east to the west. 
The keeping of the Sabbath has also undergone a great 
change through the influence of the Talmud, though they 
have not changed its time, as they have that of the festi- 
vals. Still the reason for sanctifying it is no longer grounded 
upon the command of God only. A plausible one has been 
given by the Talmud, as if that which God has given were 
not sufficient. Thus the Talmud explains it in Gammarah 
Sabbath, page 118: 
rorms Ded 9 7319 9px Insdn> Maw sawn SS pre "35 RN 
Sx 15579 NIT WI MS PMT OTN IST Ny iy? We we Var 15 
15 Sorma ade 155-72 “pn 
“Rabbi Yechonon saith: Whosoever observes the Sab- 
bath rightly, though he be an idol-worshipper as Enos was, 
will be forgiven, for it is written, Isaiah 56: 2, Blessed is the 
man 3x Enos that doeth this, and the son of man that lay- 
eth hold on it, that keepeth the Sabbath from pollution 
bra.” But we must not read it as it is written, but %> dr, 
which means it will be forgiven him, (viz. a sin like that of 
wx Enos,) which the Talmudists take to be idolatry. They 
suppose that Enos was the first who invented the worship of 
strange gods. This they infer from Gen. 4: 26, “ And to 
Seth, to him also there was born a son, and he called his 
name Enos: then began men, >mn as they render it, to 
profane, namely, he taught men to profane the name of 
God, by introducing idols. The same is taught in the Sab- 
bath hymns, which is of course-believed by all who wonder 
after the Talmud. The evil of this is very great, since it 
not only inspires them with a false hope of obtaining pardon 
in a way which God has not appointed, but it frustrates also 
the object for which the Lord intended that the day should 
be haliowed. The directions in the Talmud respecting the 
manner in which the Sabbath should be kept are quite con- 
trary to those in Isaiah 58: 13, The former.recommends 
that it be observed by eating and sleeping, and they have 
ingeniously introduced it in the following words: 
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“Rabbi Simeon saith: Whosoever discharges the duty of 
eating three meals on the Sabbath will be delivered from 
three calamities. First, from the pain which will befall (the 
world) at the coming of the Messiah ; second, from the con- 
demnation of Gehennem or Purgatory ; third, from the war 
of Gog and Magog.” Gammarah Sabbath, page 118. An- 
other enjoyment imposed upon them is to sleep some part 
of the day, as follows: 32> mawa mow, “Sleep on the Sab- 
bath is a delight,” and is therefore that to which the prophet 
Isaiah refers when he says, “ And call the Sabbath a delight.” 
A third is pon Srabnd mows mw nex Hox, Gammarah Sab- 
bath, p. 25, which propriety forbids me to translate. ‘The 
prayers of the Sabbath are as usual signalized by a want of 
devotion and solemuity. After the first part of mre “the 
morning prayer” has-closed, an auction takes place, again 
also in the afternoon, when the reading of the law is sold to 
the highest bidder. The same is true on every festival. 
On these occasions great ambition is exhibited, particularly 
when the parties are at enmity with each other. The 
money belongs, of course, to the synagogue. Another 
great evil attending the Sabbath is the following. In Europe 
travelling chanters are very common, and bands of ten or 
more are often kept for weeks together at a great expense 
for the purpose of chanting the Sabbath prayers. Large 
sums are also paid to the chanters themselves, for the collect- 
ing of which the managers station guards at the door of the 
synagogue, and every one who cannot produce a ticket is 
forbidden to enter, and of course is deprived of the privileges 
of public worship. Thus the synagogue in all respects as- 
sumes the character of atheatre. The remainder of the 
day is spent in reading the Talmud, and other Rabbinical 
books by the educated, and in amusements by the unedu- 
cated. It is also allowable on that day to make agree- 
ments with teachers, and to form matrimonial engage- 
ments. 

I would now speak respecting the character of their 
prayers. ‘These are offered three times in the day, morning, 
afternoon, and evening. ‘The first is performed with the 
phylacteries ;>"5m upon their heads and left arms, and the 
veil over their heads. The essential part of the prayer is 
called >2w rx p, consisting of several portions of Scripture, 
viz. from the 4th to the 10th verse of the 6th Deut., from 
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13th to the 22d of 11th, and from 32d to 36th of 15th Num- 
bers, and these portions of Scripture they peruse in their 
evening prayers, and by so doing they are led to believe that 
they have discharged the duty or fulfilled the command in 
Deut. 6: 7, “And thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy 
children, and shalt talk of them, etc., when thou liest down, 
and when thou risest up ;” and the remainder part of the day 
is set apart for reading and studying the corrupt Talmud ; 
and though the whole prayer is much longer, they have 
done their duty by perusing the above quotations. No 
solemnity characterizes their devotions. Some turn their 
faces to the east, some to the west, except during certain 
portions of the prayer, when all turn their faces to the east. 
Some read books, and some talk about their business. 
Much of this evil originates from their not understanding 
what they pray, but it is a form that never changes, and 
which they learn by heart from childhood, and it therefore 
makes no impression upon their minds; and much of it, 
too, is to be attributed to the Talmud ; first, for having pre- 
scribed a form of prayer never to be changed, and next for 
prohibiting its use in any other language but the Hebrew. 
It affirms that the angels who are appointed by God to 
receive prayers cannot understand any other language. 
This arbitrary assertion is found in Gammarah Sabbath, 
page 12, as follows: 
Pppr ncn wad PR WIR P32 Ms Sein 55‘ pr 45 ax 
sank dS PAN NA oRd22 PRD 
“Rabbi Yokhannan saith: Whosoever presents his wants 
(before God) in the Syrian tongue, (that is, in any language 
but the Hebrew,) the ministering angels (who are supposed 
to be mediators for them with God) will not be subject to 
them, for they understand not the language of Syria.” The 
‘Talmudists go so far as to say, that the duty of prayer is 
done even if one’s own ears do not hear what the mouth 
utters. This assertion is found in Gammarah Brokhouth, 2d 
section: Xx" ‘xd Svown xd Sow mx avipnm “if one reads 
Shma, (i. e. the essential part of the prayer which is taken 
from the five books of Moses,) and does not cause his 
ear to hear, (i. e. what the mouth utters,) has done his duty.” 
Therefore it is very common to see them praying and 
working at the same time. It is related of a celebrated 
Rabbi of the Khasidim, named Rabbi Itchkhok Levi, of 
16* 
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Barditsov, that, meeting with some persons who were tar- 
ring their wagons when praying, and at the same time hav- 
ing their phylacteries upon their heads, instead of rebuking 
them, he commended them, by lifting up his eyes towards 
heaven and exclaiming, “Oh Lord God, what a dear and 
righteous people thy people Israel are, for they pray to 
thee even while they are tarring their wagons!” Surely 
that great Rabbi overlooked the words of the prophet in 
Isaiah 29: 13. 

Education among the Jews is confined to the male sex, 
and prohibited by the Talmud for females, in the following 
words in Gammarah mo*> Souta, "x2 mn ims MR T2dcn 55 
rabpm mnads* Whoever instructs his daughter in the Bible it is as 
if he instructed her in abominations.” Consequently the Jews 
in Poland, Russia and the East, never allow their daughters 
to be taught, nor do they allow them to go to the synagogue 
until they are married. They are not then permitted to 
enter the men’s apartment of the synagogue, but they have 
a separate room assigned to them, where they spend the 
hours of prayer in talking about their hovsehold affairs. 

The mode of education, as prescribed in the Talmud for 
the male sex, is sufficient to show that the Talmud is a very 
corrupt book, and the poor Jews very blind to follow it. 
According to its laws, all instruction from the Bible must be 
finished when a boy has reached the age of ten years, and 
the remainder of his education must be derived from the 
Mishna and the Talmud. The Jews at the present day go 
still farther, withdrawing their children from the Bible at 
the age of seven or eight, that is, as soon as a boy’s mind is 
capable of understanding the Talmud. ‘This injunction is 
found in msx "p72 ~Pirkey Obooth, as follows: ‘xxp2> wen ja 
xvasd moavis tom ja’ mowind mvs ja. “A child of five years 
old should be instructed in the Bible, of ten years in the 
Mishna, of fifteen in the Gammarah. Inthe Gammarah Brok- 
houth, page 27, a narrative-is introduced for the purpose of 
alienating the minds of its followers from the written word 
of God, from which the following is a quotation. : 

3279725 8235 15 Tak APD T7775 1253 WwySdx 895 MSs psy un 
‘ST BDSM TSS3 TAA PAS wes RIM DSW NS AS EN Hw 
“aT nt wipes saan ado 5S www) PoaAM ess wr 

RSM DSI Md IStn ‘JD Sawa (om ROTI HIT 
“The Rabbies have taught, that when Rabbi Eliezer was 
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ill, his disciples came to visit him, and said to him, Rabbi, 
teach us the way of life, and that by it we may obtain the 
life of the future world. He answered them, ‘Take care 
of the honor of your fellows, etc., and prevent your children 
from reading the word of God too much, lest they should be 
carried away after it, and by this you will obtain the life of 
the future world.” In the 12 Gammarah Baba Meichca, 
(2k"S2 R33) page 33, are stated some of the duties which a 
scholar owes to him who taught him the Talmud, but not to 
one who taught him only the Bible. The directions are 
lengthy, and | shall only make a short quotation as a speci- 
men of the whole. Mishna, the text, begins thus: 
‘SV OTP Ws bw iss Msax1 hax Max which will require a few 
words of explanation before the translation can be rendered 
intelligible. It is concerning the following occurrence. If 
a school-boy has found two articles at the same time, one 
of which belongs to his father and the other to his teacher, 
and he can only secure one of them, according to the text 
he ought to secure that which belongs to his teacher, and 
leave that which belongs to. his father, ete. Then comes 
the Gammarah. the explanation of it, in the following words: 
mewn a RIps Medes Nb Mes sted. 139 Tex’ ISs5 Pot Nn 
“ The Rabbies have taught that the name teacher which is 
mentioned, (in the text, who has privileges above a father,) 
has reference only to a teacher who taught his pupil Wis- 
dom (i. e. the Talmud,) bu: not- to one who taught Mikra, 
(i. e. the Bible,) and Mishna (which is the texts of the Tal- 
mud). They proceed to undervalue the word of God still 
farther, by asserting that no reward is granted by God for 
the perusal of his word, but there is for reading the Mishna 
and the Talmud. The following contains this pernicious 
sentiment : 
pmd9.50799 Va PIS HTS MINN HI RAPID "Pow ps° wh 
7972 D173 FIN FD PR TadN3 DD 
“ The Rabbies have taught that those who resolve to occupy 
themselves in reading the Bible form neither a (good) mea- 
sure nor a (bad) measure, and those who resolve to read 
the Mishna form a (good) measure, and receive (i. e. from 
God) for it, but those who resolve to read the Talmud can- 
not form a (better) measure!” in the pa™> Gammarah 
Erubin, page 21, we find the following comment to the same 
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effect upon Eccles, 12: 12, in which they assert that King 
Solomon meant thus: 
973 Stn 92't3 1S] AN MAT. AN PADD MII3 NIM ATs 
mn yrNdP aM YM dy ADF SD ow DID M72 155M myn adi nD 
D7ADPO NIST ap War IND? xd M2 2D Waa JAI SH OR Wan xs 
‘Tan 
« My son, take heed to what the scribes have said more 
than to whatis written inthe Taura, (Bible or Law,) for those 
(commandments) written in the law are only of a positive 
and negative (nature,) but those of the scribes (are of such 
a nature) that if one has broken them he incurs the penalty 
of death. And if thou sayest, if they (i. e. the precepts of 
the scribes) are of such importance, why were they not 
written (that is by Moses)? it is because the Preacher said, 
‘of making many books there is no end,’” etc. The Tal- 
mudists place those who are instructed only in the Mishna, 
xp Bible, under the class of 5°s7"7 59 peasantry according 
to the assertion found in the Gammarah Brokhouth, page 
47, and Gammarah nad Souta, page 21 ; that therefore they 
ought to be treated with that contempt which we find Jaid 
down respecting them in the Gammarah orep Psokhim, 
page 49. The following quotation from it will show what 
contempt the 'T'almudists throw upon the above class: 


857 957 BoM Twadh na Ro 15 ww Hy ote Nos pdwwd Poss an 
RIT DMN. Sn paw EM Ppw ono 82 yuan o> ns xo 

‘aS SD pe BSW VIN WII 
“ The Rabbies have taught, Let every one sell all which he 
possesses for the sake of marrying the daughter of a Tal- 
mudical wise man, etc., but let him not marry the daughter 
of a y=" &> peasant, for they are an abomination, and their 
wives are reptiles, and respecting their daughters he has said 
(i. e. God or Moses) in Deut. 27: 21, Cursed be he that 
lieth with any manner of beast.” A similar prohibition ex- 
tends to the giving of a daughter in marriage to yoxn t> 
a peasant, which is expressed in the following words "=" 
‘s0 on (apd Mimi AMmpt> RS PANN sd ims Rv won bs TOI ND 
“ Rabbi Mayor saith, Whosoever giveth his daughter in mar- 
riage to yxn o> is as if he bound her and threw her before a 
lion.” It is very seldom that marriages take place contrary 
to the impositions of the Talmudists; or if they do, such 
marriages are seldom happy ones, as the party which be- 
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longs to the Talmudical class regards the other with great 
contempt, and generally after a few years of bitterness and 
contention a divorce takes place. The Jewish children in 
Poland and Russia, and to some extent in the East, are 
taught from their infancy to praise and honor those who are 
acquainted with the Talmud, and to despise and contemn 
those who are ignorant of it. It is not strange, therefore, 
that the generality of the Jews in these parts should be igno- 
rant of the word of God. When I was in Beyroot the first 
time, and, in conversation with the chief Rabbi of the con- 

regation, quoted from my Bible the 26th verse of 7th 
Daniel, he was surprised at the striking passage which 
I read to him in favor of Christianity, and was so confident 
that such an one could not be found in their Bibles that he 
exclaimed before all present that my Bible was a spurious 
one, which was the work of Christians in England, for the 
purpose of supporting their own religion ; and added, that 
if so clear a prophecy could be found in their own Bibles, he 
would instantly embrace Christianity. He accordingly sent 
immediately for his own Bible, and was quite confounded to 
discover that it contained the same as mine. The Jews 
everywhere furnish every facility for those who study the 
Talmud, but take no cognizance of those who confine them- 
selves to the word of God. Many maw colleges are 
found in the abovementioned countries, and particularly in 
the Holy Land, supported either by individuals or by the 
community, for educating persons in the Talmud, but not 
one is found for studying the word of God. The commen- 
taries also have rendered the Bible unintelligible and ambi- 
guous by giving it a different meaning from what God in- 
tended, and thus unfit to furnish instruction; so that those 
who are proficients in the Talmud are not so in the Bible, 
particularly in the important prophecies which relate to 
Christ ; but the more they pervert them, the more myste- 
rious they make them. ‘They allow not their children to 
be instructed either in the grammar of the language where 
they sojourn, or in the Hebrew, which renders them quite 
incapable of judging for themselves in regard to the meaning 
of the Bible, and this obliges them to consult the commen- 
tary for the interpretation of every sentence. The reason 
why all the Jews who wonder after the Talmud are so 
averse to the study of the above branch of learning, and to 
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have their children instructed in it, is, that the frauds and 
rversions of the Talmud and the commentaries may not 
be detected. - An ascendency is gained over such as do not 
understand grammar, but if this be attained, an abhorrence 
of such impositions cannot but ensue. © 1 shall produce two 
examples of the many violations of grammar which are 
found in the subtle Talmud, to show the snares in which the 
minds of the poor Jews are caught. The first is found in 
moa Gammarah Brokhouth, page 7th, in the following 
sentence : 
Se DMT yaw ‘Sn kN PAS OMIpPAD Pw PNM 35 oe 
Snd>7pM Mas ade WRI RD ONS "DN “ NS-M Msaaenmac wIp Wn 
“dE KIN JNA CIPD sWn5 
It would be difficult for me to give an intelligible translation 
of this until 1 have stated the grammatical rule. When a 
noun in the genitive is employed to qualify a preceding 
noun, the suffix pronoun, though it belongs to the first 
noun, is usually put after the second, as in Dan. 9; 24, 
3 ep we, Thy holy city ; literally the city of thy holiness. 
Isaiah 2: 20 ‘Ho> ">*>x, his silver idols, literally the idols of 
his silver. The Talmud, in the above quotation, asserts that 
God himself offers prayers. To prove this absurdity, or 
more properly blasphemy, they violate the above rule of 
grammar in the 7th verse of 56th Isaiah. “ Even them will 
1 bring to my holy mountain, and make them joyful in my 
house of prayer,” *n>"em rasa which they render the house of 
my prayer, viz., where I pray, (i. e. God himself,) but ac- 
cording to the grammatical rule the suffix (*) of *n>-n 
belongs to the preceding noun rvs, as 1 have illustrated 
above. The second example is found in the Gammarah 
— n>"an, where they wish to prove that the book of 
Esther was written by the dictates of the Holy Spirit, and 
they make the following criticism : 
a> ODRn DTD Wa WaRkIw NVA? OIPA mms nok nd"7D YA" 
RSD WINN PIa TPN MMI Mans} wD ow” PTA PN Tm" 
1723" 
“ How can we prove that the book of Esther was written by 
the dictates of the Holy Spirit? Because it is written in the 
9th chap. 28th ver. ‘ And that these days of Purim will not 
(Heb. should not) fail from among the Jews,’ therefore if 
that book was not written by the Holy Spirit how could the 
writer know that this feast of Purim will not pass from 
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them?” But this criticism can hold good only with those 
who are ignorant of the most common rules of grammar, 
for the words ought to be translated imperatively as in the 
English: “These days of Purim should not fail, but not 
rophetically will not fail, as the 'Talmudists will have it to 
- The imperative in the Hebrew is never used with the 
negative, but when a negative imperative is wanted the 
adverb x> is prefixed to the future, as in Ex. 20: 15. 
“ Steal not,” literally, thou wilt not steal. How strikingly 
is fulfilled the prophecy of Amos, among the Jews at the 
present time, “ Behold, the days come, saith the Lord God, 
that I will send a famine in the land, not a famine of bread, 
nor a thirst for water, but of hearing the word of God.” 
Another practice is imposed by the Talmud ; that of per- 
forming once a month something like obeisance to the moon. 
I will first quote the words of the ‘Talmud respecting it, and 
then describe the ceremony, and leave each one to form his 
own opinion. In the ;=7"2%0 Gammarah Sanhedrim, page 
42,are the following words: 


S9nd MSwr wp Sopra ed wats oI SP Pus dS ame 55 ae 
mdradae Sara 939 9S IN TIT Se A DNA S91 “An on aon 
TN WTI NAR DSP HVvawsaD w= =D Swapmd ade Sew iy ad 

£37271979 WINVIID JA JOSH "ak ae 5 
“Rabbi Akha said, Whoever pronounces a blessing upon 
the new moon, (which the T’almudists call wn, i. e. new,) in 
its due season, (that is from the fourth or fifth day of her 
appearance until she is full,) is as meritorious as if he had 
received the presence of m2"2tin “5 the Shekinah ;” for with 
the moon we find the expression > this, Ex, 12: 2, sn wom 
o25, “ This month (or as they translate it, this new moon) 
“shall be unto you,” etc., and with m>0 the Shekinah we 
find also the expression ™ this, Ex. 15: 2, 281 "5x m1, 
“ This is my God, and I will make him a habitation.” The 
disciples of Rabbi Isurael have taught, ‘If Israel had not 
obtained any other merit than that of receiving the presence 
of their heavenly Father only once a month it would be suffi- 
cient, therefore we ought to pronounce the blessing (i. e. upon 
the noon) in an erect posture.’ Their ritual or code of laws 
requires the performance of this ceremony at the close of the 
Saturday evening service, in order that the whole congre- 
gation, when they leave the synagogue, may go through it at 
once. The first reason assigned for this is, that “in the 
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multitude of people is the king’s honor,” Prov. 14: 28 ; and 
the second, that the blessing of the moon should be pro- 
nounced in the adorned apparel of the Sabbath. The cere- 
mony is performed as follows. On Saturday evening 
after prayer the whole congregation repair to the enclosure 
of the synagogue, when their eyes are immediately turned 
towards the heavens to see if the moon is not obscured by 
clouds, if so they must wait till the clouds have passed away 
from it ; or if it continues obscured they must wait for another 
opportunity, since the blessing must- not be pronounced 
until the face of the moon is perfectly bright. As the whole 
blessing is too long for insertion here, I will only give a 
part of it: 
IPTA "IRD DDD 2°59 “RN PNA Pp JAI Jw PAS Pzw pra | 
MPNd "3 IIS RSD WSN" RD JD Fa 91d W537 PRI 4722 
Saws 7b F713 4 ARS WaT JOTI D1TIa IMT AawK Dm Sy Sion 3 
1d eT 31D D217 31D Paro 6 ‘Edw os dy cody Hridw 5 ‘opr on 
‘yar Sanw7 bo55 
1. “Blessedis thy former, blessed is thy maker, blessed is 
thy possessor, blessed isthy creator.” (Thus far the address 
is to God. The next is to the moon, for the suffixes are 
feminine, agreeing with 225 moon.) 2. “ Inasmuch as | 
cannot reach thee or touch thee in my jumping towards thee, 
(i. e. the moon, and they jump accordingly three times,) so 
like wise my enemies shall not be able to reach me, to do me 
evil.” ‘Then again they address God. 3. “Fear and dread 
shall fall upon them by the greatness of thine arm, they shall 
be as stillas astone.” 4. “David the king of Israel liveth 
and is in existence.” 5. “ Peace be unto you, unto you be 
peace.” 6. “A good sign or omen, and good luck shall be 
unto us and to all Israel. Amen.” The above sentences 
are repeated thrice. Next they repeat the above quotation 
of the disciples of Rabbi Isurael. When all is over, a shak- 
ing of garments takes place, by which they believe that the 
evil spirits which adhered to them drop from them, and this 
closes the ceremony. 

The Talmudists have the most extraordinary and even 
blasphemous ideas concerning the moon, and do not hesitate 
to blaspheme God on account of it. They suppose that 
God created the sun and moon of equal size, but diminished 
the latter after she demonstrated to her Creator the impro- 
priety of creating two rulers equal in strength and magnitude. 
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This strange idea they take from Gen. 1: 16, where God 
calls both the sun and the moon great ; but as in the latter 
clause of the verse he calls the moon the lesser light, they 
make this blasphemous assertion; that God repented of 
having diminished the moon, and therefore asked the children 
of Israel to expiate Ais sin, by offering a sin-offering for 
him. This abominaticn is found in r*>"3% Gammarah She- 
bouth, page 9, as follows: 
“ak MAND 3 WRI] DTN WR SO WsD MnD2 ma wNpd DW Woe 
PAT DR WPMD SP MAD RAAT Aw 
“ Rashlokish said, What is the reason that the words °n*> 
(for Jehovah) are used at the offering of the kid at the new 
moon!” Num. 28:15. ‘And one kid of the goats for a 
sin-offering,’ m7> for the Lord, (as they explain it,) which 
is not found at any other offerings, for he said, Let this kid 
be an atonement for me for having diminished the moon.” 
I cannot but think that the Talmudists must have been pos- 
sessed with unclean spirits, to have written and taught such 
abominations, and the fact that the Jews believe implicitly 
word for word their assertions, fully demonstrates their 
spiritual blindness. 

In one respect the Jews in the Holy Land are far worse 
than those in Russia, Poland and Turkey, inasmuch as they 
are much attached to the practice of praying to deceased 
saints and relics. ‘The veneration which they have for the 
supposed stones of the temple is beyond description. They 
never venture to approach them with their shoes upon their 
feet; prayers are offered before them on every Friday, and 
many of them are actually worn from kissing. Praying to 
the dead is unlimited both by time and place. Every spot 
is frequented where are supposed to be buried saints, whose 
names are found either in the Mishna, the Talmud, or the 
Bible. An annual resort for this purpose is at Safed, at the 
grave of Rabbi Simeon Ben Yekhoiah, the author of the 
Zohar, which closes with a drinking festival, that lasts about 
three days, the particulars of which | have given you in a 
former letter. When | passed through Tiberias on my way 
to Jerusalem, I met outside of the gate a poor old woman, 
bearing a small pitcher in one hand and a lamp with oi in 
the other, and proceeding towards the declivities of the hills, 
where are the caves of Rabbi Akiba, (who distinguished him- 
self as armor-bearer to the false Messiah Bar Kakaba.) 
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and of Rabbi Mayer Baal Ness, 5: 523 “"x2 "=", which 
means the lord of miracles. It is believed by all, that if any 
one meets with a misfortune, he will be set free from it by 

romising any sum of money to the latter deceased Rabbi. 

he income amounts to immense sums, a part of which is 
expended in burning oil at his cave day and night, and in the 
respective synagogues of the Holy Land, and the remainder 
the living Rabbies keep for their own use. 

I met also many persons returning from the performance 
of these devotions. How truly applicable to the present 
state and practices of the Jews is the 2d verse of the 55th 
chapter of Isaiah ! 

Last winter, Mr. Nicholayson and myself and many others 
visited a cave on the summit of Mount Olivet, where the 
prophetess Huldah is supposed to be buried. It is joined 
to a Mosque. In the cave are two large oblong stones, 
placed one upon the other, something in the form of a sep- 
ulchre. There we found several Spanish Jews, bare{ooted, 
with their faces turned toward the blocks, and praying very 
earnestly, though the day was very wet and cold, and the 
cave, as I have said, on the very summit of the mount, re. 
quiring an exhausting effort to reach it. The following fact 
will show the eagerness of the poor Jews in the Holy Land 
in praying to the dead. A few weeks after the above inci- 
dent took place, two Jews came to our house and begged us 
to aid them in hiring some mules to take them to Safed, 
which had recently arrived from Beyroot, and whose mule- 
teers had taken up their abode in our garden. They wanted 
three mules, and the roads being at that time bad, the mule- 
teers demanded a high price, at least what would be 
equal to four or five pounds. They did not regard the ex- 
orbitant price, but urged the muleteers to set out immedi- 
ately, which they refused todo. When Mr. N. and myself 
observed their impatience, we inquired of them the reason 
of it. One of them replied in a pathetic and enthusiastic 
manner, “ We ought to be at a certain grave in Safed after 
three days.” As | began to remonstrate with him upon the 
unlawfulness of the practice, he rose up instantly and said, 
“ Good-by, I shall get other mules ;” and away they went. 
This last summer I became acquainted with a Jew who 
came all the way down from the Crimea to the Holy Land, 
on purpose to pray to the deceased saints there. He called 
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it max “2p, which means visiting the graves of their fore. 
fathers. After satisfying his superstitious notions, he return- 
ed home to his wife and children. 

The practice of praying for the souls in purgatory, exists 
universally among the Jews, and is, of course, one of the 
corruptions of the Talmud. To accomplish this, they have 
recourse to three expedients. The first is, to have a son 
pray publicly in the Synagogue for the souls of his parents ; 
the second is, to have sufficient means to hire a train of read- 
ers of the Talmud, whose intercessions are supposed to pos- 
sess a twofold efficacy ; by them the souls of their employers 
are rescued from purgatory, and then benefited by their 
merit; the third is, to pay an annual sum to the chanters, 
that they may offer prayers for their contributors, which 
they do four times a week, twice on Saturday and once on 
Monday and Thursday. For those who pay best the prayers 
are chanted, but for the others only mumbled over in a mo- 
notonous tone, and that but once a week. These prayers 
are continued for eleven months from the day of a person’s 
decease. The prayer is called cv=m- xda5x El Mollay 
Rakhmim, or ye "212, The remembering of the (departed) 
souls. The fee is collected by those who are employed to 
pray, three times a vear, viz., on the day preceding the feast 
of unleavened bread, on the pentecost, and on the feast of 
the new year. Those who cannot possibly employ the 
above expedients, die in despair, and the surviving relations 
give themselves up also to despairing lamentations. To 
such, death is indeed the king of terrors, but it is no less so, 
to every Jew, without exception, however able he may be 
to resort to the above expedients. Surely had the gospel 
no other recommendation than that of changing this king of 
terrors into a messenger of peace, it would be sufficient 
to make it the object of our warmest affection and choice. 

Oppression, also, may be regarded as belonging to their 
religious rather than to their moral state. It is one of the 
rx2 commands or obligations imposed by the Talmud, and 
is therefore now practised everywhere by the Rabbinical 
Jews, but only by one class, viz., 5°22m “725M the wise men 
of the Talmud, that is, the Rabbies who know how to explain 
the Talmud, over those who do not know, called p°x"x7 o> 
Peasantry. The name is very much detested among 
them, although this class may read the Bible, and live an 
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innocent and pious life. The Talmud compares them to 
beasts of burden, and their lawful oppressors are authorized 
to do them any injury with impunity, while they can obtain 
no share in the happiness of the future world, except by la- 
boring, trading for and supporting their oppressors. These 
arbitrary injunctions, and many more much worse, may be 
found in p*mep the Gammarah Psohhim, page 49. 

Before I begin to translate the abominations which I have 
alluded to, I will state what my own opinion was respecting 
them before I was enlightened by gospel truth. 1 never 
dreamed that such atrocious acts could be put into execution. 
The same holds good respecting my poor brethren accord- 
ing to the flesh; and I may venture to say that the Jews, for 
many centuries, could not swallow such strong poison. For 
it is evident that the Jewish commentators upon the Talmud, 
as far back as the 12th century, and more especially the 
commentary Of "=> whom the Jews regard as inspired, and 
whom they follow in every respect, have tried to alleviate 
the guilt of such assertions by explaining them away, as I 
shall show hereafter. And although they have accomplished 
something in this respect, yet the Talmud remains sufli- 
ciently corrupt to make it and its writers objects of abhor- 
rence to the highest degree. The commentator, however, 
in seeking to remove the apparent danger, has succeeded 
so far as to make these corruptions more palatable, though 
their pernicious influence upon the soul remains untouched, 
or rather made worse. For every Jew drinks in his iniqui- 
tous commentary With great avidity, and without the least 
remorse, which they would not have done if the text had 
remained to speak for itself. Oh how blind was I to take 
them all to be the inspired word of God, or the spirit of the Jaw 
and the prophets, as the Talmudists assert that they are. At 
the same time how gracious was the Lord to me in not al- 
lowing me to perpetrate that which the corrupt Talmud 
taught, and the more sothat he at last snatched me as a brand 
from the burning, and thus made me an heir of righteous- 
ness through the lively and lovely way which the blessed 
gospel furnishes. 1 cannot therefore but feel deeply for my 
poor, poor brethren, who are yet left thus to grope in dark- 
ness, to be led by the blind, and to fall, broken, snared and 
taken by the subtle Talmud. ‘The Lord has truly done 
a marvellous work, and a wonder among this very people. 
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The wisdom of their wise men is perished, and the under- 
standing of their prudent men is hid. Oh Lord, hasten the 
time when the eyes of this blind people shall be opened, and 
their deaf ears unstopped, that they may listen to that blessed 
voice which once spake to this people in the following words. 
“The Spirit of the Lord God is upon me, because the 
Lord hath anointed me to preach good tidings to the meek ; 
he hath sent me to bind up the broken-hearted, and to pro- 
claim liberty to the captives, and opening of the prison to 
them that are bound, to proclaim the acceptable year of the 
Lord.” Amen. 
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“Rabbi Eliezer saith, It is lawful to thrust through a 
y7xn o> even on the day of atonement which happens to be 
kept on the Sabbath. Then his disciples said to him, ‘ Rab- 
bi, why dost thou not sayto kill hin ?’ (i. e. with a knife, as 
the Jews butcher animals.) Then he said to them, ‘ Because 
the former mode of killing requires no blessing, and the latter 
requires a blessing.’ (The Jews before they kill any animal 
pronounce a blessing.) ‘Rabbi Eliezer continued, It is un- 
lawful to travel in company with a 7>xn 22, for it is written 
in Deut., For he is thy life, and the length of thy days, and he 
(i. e. the yxn Dz) does not pity his own life, (i. e. his spiritual 
life,) how much less would he pity that of his fellow? Rabbi 
Samuel, the son of Natchmainy, said, in the name of Rabbi 
Yankhanin, it is lawful to tear asunder a y>xn o> like a fish, 
beginning from his back. Rabbi Akiba, (to whom I alluded 
17* 
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before, who is buried at Tiberias, and all the Jews pray at 


his grave,) said, when 1 was a y"N87 0? myself, I thought, if 


one would deliver (into my hands) a 5=m t725m (a Talmudical 
wise ae I would have bitten him like as an ass does. 
His disciples said to him, why do you not say (you would 
have bitten him) asa dog? Then he said to them, because 
the former breaks along the bone when he is biting, but the 
latter (i. e. the dog.) does not so. Rabbi Eliezer, the son of 
Jacob, said, if the 5°s=8F o>-had no need of us to trade with 
them, they would kill us, (propriety requires me to omit one 
sentence,) and the yoxn o> hates the o°22m “bm the wise 
men of the Talmud, more than the nations of the world (i. e. 
the Gentiles) do, and their wives yet more than they. (These 
latter clauses are ingeniously introduced by these great and 
cunning Rabbies to vindicate the malignancy of D°2>n against 
the o-ssxncs «The Rabbies have taught six things re- 
specting him, (i. e. the yaxn o>) viz. 

Ist. He ought not to be chosen as a witness. 

2d. His witness is not to be received. 

3d. He is not to be intrusted with any secrets. 

4th. He is not to be chosen as a guardian over orphans. 

5th. He is not to be chosen as a guardian of public affairs. 

6th. He is not to be joined with as a traveller. 

And some say that if any thing of his has been found, the 
one who found it may keep it without making it first known. 
The former Rabbies disagree respecting the last, for he (i.e. 
the y>xn D>) may have a good son who would spend it for his 
own use, and thus the verse in Job will be fulfilled : He may 
prepare it, but the just shall put it on. Job 22: 12. 

The commentary of "w= with respect to the first permis- 
sion, that of thrusting through a 7"xm o> on the day of atone- 
ment, renders the word ‘"":5, to thrust through, thus: 
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i. €. to make a y=xn o> to blush even on the day of atone- 
ment, when all live in peace and harmony: and the reason 
why they called blushing “m5, which means thrusting 
through, is, that when a man has blushed his blood disap- 
pears, and he becomes pale as if he had been killed, and we 
ought accordingly to understand the same of the next per- 
mission, to tear a y=xn => asunder like a fish. 
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Such language as that of the abominable Talmud and its 
corrupt commentary, it need not be said, produces a vast 
evil, by infusing the most horrible doctrines into the minds of 
its votaries. 

In the Gammarah Sabbath, page 63, the following injunc- 
tion is to be found ; 42M Sownman tims sown ep oon Sdn ox 
wmaswia WIN bk Hon An yaxno> ox If a wise man who 
knows the Talmud, (lit., a wise man in the Talmud,) 
retains anger and revenge like a serpent, put him on thy 
loins, i. €., associate with him; but if yoxn o> a peasant, 
who does not know the Talmud, is “pious, dwell not in 
his neighborhood, i. e., have nothing to do with him. In 
xeon Gammarah Yooma, page 76, and in t™7: Nedorim, 
page 32, it is asserted that nam “s725r, i. e., those who are 
wise in the Talmudical learning, are free from every duty 
to the governments under which they sojourn, and of course 
the e"s"2" e> peasants must pay forthem. And, therefore, 
wherever the Talmudists have the power in their hands, which 
they generally have in all places, they actually press down 
the poor ignorant people, and grind their faces. In Poland 
and Russia, where the estimate of taxation is put into the 
hands of each respective community, and where the Jews 
have the same privilege, the =°s"xn 52 ignorant people, are 
obliged to bear the whole burden ; especially if a levy of men 
is ordered, the only child of the y>xm => is snatched away, 
and the many children of the t2m7"2>n remain untouched. 
Again, in the Holy Land, where one would suppose that 
oppression cannot exist, because all the Jews who go there 
from Poland and Russia are supported by their brethren in 
Europe, and each one has an equal share in the money 
which is sent for their support ; yet, as the 'Rabbies abr 
cvasm have the whole management of their affairs, the 
m°x"Nn => ignorant people, that is, those who are ignorant 
of the cunning devices of the Talmud, groan under the 
sway of oppression. The portion of money due to them is 
withholden, or they get not the full amount, and thus are 
often reduced either to starvation, or to begging from the 
Spanish Jews. Many, in the bitterness of their feelings, 
have poured forth their hearts to me, and have asked my ad- 
vice, how they should get the portion assigned to them, and 
how they should deliver themselves from the oppressions of 
the Rabbies. 1 was strongly tempted to go myself to the 
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latter, and remonstrate with them for their proceedings, but 
ill health disqualified me. The small room which 1 occu- 
pied at Jerusalem has many times been sprinkled with the 
tears of the oppressed, imploring me to take their part. 
Oppression is confined to the followers of the Talmud ; 
among the German Jews, but more especially those of Prus- 
sia Proper, who are not deluded by the Talmud, no oppres- 
sion exists, and this difference holds true everywhere. The 
evil influence which the Talmud exerts over the mind and 
heart, can only be known by those who have been under the 
tuition of its precepts, and have been rescued from its cor- 
ruptions by the light and spirit of the gospel. Its degen- 
erating iufluence 1s the sole cause of the degradation of my 
nation. It not only corrupts the heart, but it subverts the 
word of God, which would otherwise make them wise unto 
salvation. It is a poisonous plant, which destroys all who 
partake of it; so that 1 cannot but compare them to the 
valley of dry bones described by Ezekiel. 

I shall mention one more point only, and then close my 
subject, though much remains to be told. 1 would briefly 
remark, that the Judaism of the present day is mostly the 
offspring of pure Talmudical abominations. That which is 
derived from the Bible, is either added to or diminished by 
the Talmud, which is directly at variance with the command 
in Deut. 4: 2, “ Ye shall not add unto the word which | 
commanded you, neither shall ye diminish aught from it.” 
I have alluded to the ordinance of circumcision : to this the 
Talmud by a direct injunction has added another called 
nemp, which is the tearing of the fore-skin with the fore- 
fingers, which causes the most excruciating pain to infants 
sometimes for weeks and months, and many die in conse- 
quence of it. The Talmudists have the audacity to assert 
that circumcision without n>» is useless. This assumption 
is found in the Gammarah Sabbath, section 13. In the 
following words >= x> %>°x2 S5B ND da DIN Tx 3" Rabbi 
Eliezer said, circumcision without the practice of n>™» is as 
if no circumcision took place. By taking this ceremony as 
a specimen’ of the perversions which accompany all the ob- 
servances which are drawn from the Bible, we shall find, 
as I have before remarked, that these are blended with or 
absorbed by the Talmudical. 

The more I become acquainted with the actual condition 
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of Judaism, the more I am convinced that much can be done 
among the Jews by missionary efforts, and particularly by 
those who are of their own nation; not only by preaching 
the gospel, but arguing against that which they call the re- 
ligion of the Bible, and also by example. 

The reason of my undertaking this representation of the 
actual state of Judaism, which has been a difficult task for 
me to persevere in, in my evidently declining state of health, 
is that my dear parents may know their condition, and that 
the pity which ought to be felt for them should go into more 
active operation, notwithstanding past discouragements.* 


* On a review of this whole article, and a comparison of Mr. 
Calman’s statements with those of Mr. Herschell, we appre- 
hend it may leave upon the mind of the reader some wrong 
impressions as to the state of the Jewish religion in many of 
the countries where Jews reside. It is plain that the object 
of Mr. Calman is to show the defects and perversions of Juda- 
ism which prevail to a greater or less extent in most coun- 
tries, for the purpose of exciting Christian sympathy in behalf 
of the deluded disciples of the Talmud, rather than to give a 
full account of the system. And many of the things here 
stated may be rationally accounted for, if considered in con- 
nection with their producing causes. They are the results of 
a blind and fanatical devotion to the senseless interpretations 
of the Talmud. The Jews who visit and reside in Palestine, 
are almost universally of this superstitious or fanatical class. 
Such, too, we are assured, is generally the character of the 
Jews of Poland and Hungary, at the present day, while the 
great majority of the Jews in Germany, Holland, France, Eng- 
land and America, pay less attention to the instructions of 
the Talmud, and conform, in their religious observances, to 
the teachings of the Old Testament Scriptures. These are 
characterized by few of the extravagances described by 
Mr. C, 

It is worthy of remark, that, in the countries last named, the 
advances made among the Jews in the education of their 
Rabbies, and the instruction of their people in useful trades, 
since the commencement of the present century, have wrought 
a great improvement in the state of the Jews. In former 
times the Rabbies were educated only in the Talmud, and 
were almost universally unable to write or even to read in 
their mother tongue. ‘This is still the case generally in Pal- 
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Let those be discouraged with the slow progress which the 
gospel has made among this people, who overlook the 
promise that “ at the name of Jesus every knee shall bow.” 
Let them tremble who go forth to fight the Lord’s battles, 
and imagine that missionary labor may be unaccompanied 
by prayer and faith. 

Spare not your prayers for the East, either for Jews or 
nominal Christians. ‘Ihe latter are in a most deplorable 
state, having lost the spirit of genuine Christianity, and sub- 
stituted superstition in its place. The salt has lost its savor, 
and is good for nothing but to be trodden under foot, which 
is done by Jews and Mohammedans, who look with utter 
contempt upon the Christianity with which they are ac- 
quainted. 

May the Lord soon break the chains of superstition and 
terror, and free their captives, that the Church may again 
triumph in her Redeemer. 





estine, Poland, and Hungary, and will well account for the 
ignorance and fanaticism which prevail among the Jewish 

eople in those countries. But in Germany, Holland, etc. the 
Rabbies are required by the government to be liberally edu- 
cated, and in the most important places the services of the 
synagogue are frequently performed in the vernacular tongue. 
In Prague, Berlin, Hamburg, and Vienna, the synagogues are 
furnished with organs, and hymns are sung and sermons 
preached in the language cf the country. The modern sys- 
tems of popular education in Europe have also embraced the 
children of the Jews, and are accomplishing a great improve- 
ment in the intellectual state of that peculiar people.—Eviror. 
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ARTICLE X. 


A Brier Repty ro rue “Remarks” or ALEXANDER Camp- 
BELL IN Derence or THE Docrrines or “ CAMPBELLISM °” 


Am. Bib. Repository for April, 1840, Vol. III. p. 469, seq. 
By Rev. R. W. Landis. 


To the Editor of the Am. Bib. Repository: 
Rev. anp Dear Sir: 


Tuere are a few things in the article of Mr. Campbell, 
recently published in the Repository, which seem to require 
a brief notice from me. 

In your notes upon his “ Remarks” you have said almost 
every thing that was necessary tobe said. And I only regret 
that the exceedingly unfair dealing of Mr. C. has rendered 
it necessary to occupy so much space of your valuable Re- 
pository with a discussion like the present. But that great 
good has already resulted from this discussion, both in Eng- 
land and in our Western States, | am happy to learn; and 
this reflection nay perhaps reconcile those of your readers, 
not immediately interested in its details, to its continuance 
through a few pages more.* 

Since I have learned that Mr. C. charged me with mis- 
representation, I have given my authorities a patient and 
careful examination ; and am fully prepared to sustain every 
proposition asserted in my essay, in respect #o the distin- 


* In respect to the occasion of my furnishing the original 
Essay which was published in the Repository for January and 
April, 1839, you appear, yourself, to labor under a slight mis- 
apprehension. [See your letter to Mr. Campbell, Bib. Repos. 
April, 1840, p.470.] My proposal to write for your work was 
as follows:—I named to you eight or nine different subjects, 
upon either of which I was willing to furnish an article. 
Campbellism was the subject selected by yourself, as the 
most interesting and important, and was accordingly made 
choice of by me. Hence I could not have had personal 
resentment to gratify, as Mr. C. has alleged. 
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guishing views of Mr. C. and his followers. The treatment 
which I have received from Mr. Campbell in his “ Millennial 
Harbinger,” where he has exhausted the vocabulary of 
coarse invective, was not unexpected by me, when | under- 
took the exposure of his system. Pulchrum est accusari ab 
accusandis. But with his epithets and personalities | have 
nothing to do. There are not a few instances in his “ Re 

marks” (besides what you have in your notes pointed out) of 
a characteristic want of candor ; especially those pertaining 
to the title-page and various editions of his New Testament. 
These, and whatever else may require to be noticed, shall 
be attended to in their order. 

The first matter in his “ Remarks” which demands atten- 
tion, is on p. 476. Mr. UC, speaking of my essay, says, 
“ His chapters are four : Ist, On Faith; 2d, The Doctrines of 
Campbellism on Regeneration ; 3d, Unitarianism of the Camp- 
bellites ; 4th, The translation of the N. T. adopted by the 
Campbellites.” Here we have, in a small matter, a proof 
of Mr. C.’s ability to evade a point. My essay is divided 
into four chapters, it is true. But he has divided the first 
into two; and dropped all mention of the second; that he 
need say nothing in answer to the important statements 
there made. See also p. 502. He has not in all his “ Re. 
marks” even referred to that chapter; though he professes to 
give “ an accurate and true representation of his views” in 
ail those points upon which he has been assailed, on the 
pages of the Repository. See p. 476. 

immediately after this (p. 476—480,) follow his views of 
faith. \n respect to all the really important statements of 
my essay here quoted by Mr. C. on this point, he employs 
the following language. “ We do indeed plead guilty of this 
charge. It is a true bill.” “Very good.” “ To this I fully 
subscribe ; and the person that does not, has need to exam- 
ine himself,” etc. And he enters upon a long defence of his 
views as exhibited in my quotations. The reader wil] please 
to notice this. Is it not strange that Mr. C. should employ 
so many pages in justifying the views which | charged upon 
him, and then complain that he had not sufficient space to 
notice all my “slanders, misrepresentations,” etc, ? 

On page 478, there is another exhibition of the arts of 
controversy. He says, “ Mr. L. has imposed upon his rea- 
ders by putting into my mouth words which I never uttered, 
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and which he can nowhere show in my writings.” Now 
the words which he has charged me with putting in his 
mouth, and which he has copied, (pp. 477, 8,) are, as Mr. C, 
himself knew, a quotation from Dr. Jennings’ account of the 
debate.* But Mr. C. solemnly denies that he ever used 
such language as is attributed to him in this quotation. 
Now let the reader, if he would learn the value of these dis- 
claimers of Mr. C., just turn to the quotation itself, and 
compare it with the following passage from a work of Mr. 
C. written after all those from which I quoted in my essay. 
“ Faith never can be more than the receiving of testimony as 
true, or the belief of testimony ; and if the testimony be 
written, it is called history—though it is as much history 
when flowing from the tongue, as when flowing from the 
pen.” Christianity Restored, p. 111. There is not only a 
real but a verbal resemblance between these quotations on 
the point referred to. 

On p. 478, there is a similar manceuvre. On p. 100 of 
my essay, I made a quotation entirely and verbally accurate 
from Mr. C. He admits the quotation to be correct, and 
defends the doctrine it contains. And yet on the same page, 
and in reference to the same quotation, he says, “ Mr. L. is 
too indiscriminating a reader of my works, to be depended on 
in his quotations, or comments.” Are these the methods by 
which Mr. C. professes to be searching for truth ? 

In your note on p. 480, you have said every thing which 
was necessary to be said, in exposing Mr. C.’s evasions of 





* In Mr. C.’s Reply in the Harbinger, (Oct. 1839, p. 486,) he 
makes some exceedingly coarse reflections upon me in respect 
to this matter. He calls it “an wnmanly, unchristian,” and 
“ most jesuitical attempt,” and repeats the epithets. But why 
should Mr. C. thus lose his temper, with what, by a little re- 
flection, he must have seen was either a misprint, or at most 
a lapsus calami ; for his own writings are notoriously full of 
wrong references? Iregretted very much the mistake in the 
aforesaid reference, but not having an opportunity to read the 
proof, I could not correct it. Instead of reading thus, “ Vide 
Debate, p. 32, 33, ete. ut supra,” I intended it should appear as 
follows: “Vide Jennings’ Debate, p. 32, 33, ut supra.” And 
why should Mr. C. be thus angry merely at a wrong reference, 
while the quotation (as 1 show above) most accurately ex- 
presses a sentiment which he openly avows? 
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the point at issue. But in respect to the extracts which he 
makes from his writings on the following pages, I have only 
to request your readers to compare them with the extracts 
upon the same matters, contained in my essay, (pp. 101— 
108,) if they would see fairly exhibited a few of his palpable 
self-contradictions. 

The following passages of his “ Remarks” (pp. 484, 5,) 
I must present in full : 


“T am no less travestied and caricatured,” says he, “no less misrep- 
resented on the subject of remission of sins as connected with baptism, 
than on the subject of baptism as connected with the whole process of 
regeneration. ‘Mr. Campbell and his friends teach that immersion in 
water is absolutely essential to forgiveness of sins.’ The most charita- 
ble construction I can put upon this, is that Mr. L. does not understand 
his own language, or select his terms with discrimination. Absolutely es. 
sential to forgiveness! This is equal to ‘no baptism, no forgiveness,’ 
in time or to eternity, for man, woman, or child. J never formed, 
uttered, or wrote such an idea. Have I not repeatedly said, that ‘ neither 
faith, repentance, nor baptism is absolutely essential to the future and 
eternal salvation,’ for then infant salvation would be impossible?’ And 
in his Harbinger, p. 492, speaking in relation to the same matter, he 
says, ‘A more flagitious perversion I have never met with.’ 


Now if the reader would see the grounds upon which | 
based this imputation, let him read pp. 102, 105, 106, of 
my essay. Compare also the above disclaimer with the fol- 
lowing declaration from his “ Christian Baptist,” Vol. V1I. 
p. 163: “Under the former economy blood was necessary 
to forgiveness ; and under the new economy water is NECEs- 
sary,” Or take the following from a late work of Mr. C. 
already referred to, “ Christianity Restored :” “All these 
testimonies concur with each other in presenting the act of 
faith—CurisTIAN mmerRsION, frequently called conversion— 
as that act, INSEPARABLY CONNECTED WITH THE REMISSION 
oF sins; or that change of state, of which we have already 
spoken.” “ The forgiveness of sins, or a change of state, is 
NECESSARILY connected with that act of faith called ‘ Chris- 
tian immersion.’” “No person is altogether discipled to 
Christ, untm he is immersed.” p. 202. And yet, in the 
face of Heaven, Mr. C. has solemnly affirmed that he 
“never formed, uttered, or wrote such an idea,” as that “im- 
mersion is absolutely essential to remission.” 

And as to the salvation of infants, padobaptists, etc., 
(which is also referred to in the foregoing quotation,) the 
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reader may take the following from the same work, p. 240. 
«“ Infants, idiots, deaf and dumb persons, innocent pagans, 
wherever they can be found, with all the pious pedobaptists, 
we commend to the mercy of God.”—*«But one thing we 
do know, that nune can rationally, and with certainty, enjoy 
the peace of God, and the hope of heaven, but they who 
intelligently, and in full faith, are born of water or immersed 
for the remission of their sins.” 

On the next page there is a repetition of the same thing. 
Mr. C. quotes from my essay the following sentence : 
«“ Mr. Campbell repeatedly ridicules the idea of the agency 
of the third person of the Trinity, either in the exercise of 
saving faith or in regeneration. p. 109.” In reference to 
which, and passing over the proof which I had produced, 
he thus solemnly denies the truth of the representation: 
« Never, Mr. Landis—-no, never!” See p. 485. Now inmy 
essay, and in support of the statement I made, the following 
passage was produced from Mr. C.’s work: “It is one of 
the monstrous abortions of a purblind theology, for any hu- 
man being to be wishing for spiritual aid to be born again. 
Transfer such an idea to the jivst birth, and to what an ab- 
surdity are we reduced!” Is not this ridiculing the idea? 
Take also the following from his “ Christian Baptist,” III. 
No. 9, wherein he says: “ If, by your own efforts, you can 
believe that Jesus is the Messiah, the Son of God, by your 
own efforts you can believe on him to the saving of the soul. 
Tuts 1s savine Farru.” When it is remembered that “ your 
own efforts,” in this passage is contradistinguished from all 
spiritual aid, what confidence can be placed in Mr. C.’s 
solemn disclaimers ? 

But in a late work of Mr. C.’s, already referred to, there 
is still a strongerinstance. See his “ Christianity Restored,” 
pp- 279, 280, where, after affirming that, “ when we speak 
in the exact style of the living oracles on this subject, we must 
represent being born again, and regeneration, as relating 
to the act of immersion alone.”—He thus speaks of the idea 
that “ the Holy Spirit is the sole agent in regeneration.” “It 
is orthodox, spiritual, physical, mystical, and metaphysical 
regeneration.”—“ The absurdity and licentiousness of such 
a view of the great work of renovation, we had thought so 
glaring, that no editor in the west would have had boldness 
to have publishedi t.” See also pp. 350, 351, and Mill. Har. 
VI. p. 75. 
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On the following three pages Mr. C. labors to show in 
extenso that I myself am a Campbellite.* He has labored 
this point very much in his Harbinger also. But neither he 
nor his friends appear to be much pleased with the accession 
to their communion. The assertion, however, that in my 
“admissions,” as he calls them, there is contained every 
thing for which he himself has ever contended, must be 
viewed in connexion with the foregoing exposures. 

On pp. 488—9, we have Mr. C.’s creed. It was a real 


* In his reply to me in the Harbinger, (to which Mr. C. refers 
the readers of the Repository,) speaking on this point he 
makes still stronger declarations. ‘That I might be spared the 
pain of making this exposure, I wrote to Mr. C., politely re- 
questing him to correct the misstatement, but my letter re- 
mains still unacknowledged. In order to neutralize the force 
of my arguments against his system, Mr. C. says, “ Mr. Lan- 
dis is an immersed Presbyterian, and therefore goes for immer- 
sion as baptism.” ‘Then Campbellism is a terrible thing, 
when even its warmest foes are constrained, even in the agony 
of their struggles, to arFir all its most peculiar and offensive 
dogmata.” pp. 507, 508. Now surely Mr. C .would not employ 
this language without having examined the subjeet. He 
would not affirm that I “go for immersion as baptism,” and 
thus “affirm all the dogmas of Campbellism,” without such 
examination; and all his followers therefore believe that he 
has examined the subject. And surely he cannot plead unin- 
tentional mistake, as he has even refused to acknowledge a 
respectful request to correct it. Now I never wrote a line 
advocating immersion as baptism; and since I have been a 
pedobaptist have never advocated that mode of administering the 
ordinance. The facts which Mr. C. has thus cruelly distorted 
are these: My parents were Baptists. I, when very young, 
united with the Baptist church, and was, of course, immersed. 
A few years after, and while yet under age, | became con- 
vinced that the views of my Baptist brethren respecting the 
subject and mode of baptism, were erroneous; whereupon | 
left them and united with the Presbyterian church ; and since 
that hour I have ever been a strenuous advocate of the views I then 
embraced. Such are the facts upon which Mr. C. declares that 
I “go for immersion as baptism,” and “ affirm the dogmas” 
of his system. What would not a controvertist be guilty 
of, who can coolly and deliberately pervert facts in this 
manner % 
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pleasure for me to meet with it, for it evinces that he has 
abandoned many of the strange views formerly held by him. 
If Mr. C. will only fully return to the theory and practice of 
the religion of the New Testament, he will find those whom he 
now regards as his bitterest opponents, the first to give him a 
cordial welcome. But how will Mr. C. reconcile this his 
creed with his “ hostility to human creeds,” with the expression 
of which his article commences? See pp. 472—474. I 
should like to remark upon some things in his creed, but 
cannot now. 

The next matter claiming attention is on p. 490, respect- 
ing the “ Unitarianism of the Campbellites.” Mr. C. asks 
how | know that the majority of his sect are Unitarians ? 
I reply that my essay, p. 305, seq. (to which I refer the 
reader,) answers the question in full, and that Mr. C. has 
not attempted a reply to the evidence there adduced. [| 
trust that I shall ever be one of the Jast men living who 
would persist in fastening — any sect an accusation, the 
truth of which they deny. But the question here is not what 
Mr. C. now believes, but what he and his sect have hereto- 
fore advocated. And that | do not stand alone in my esti- 
mate, of their former sentiments, at least, will fully appear 
from the following statements. One whose memory is dear 
to the church of God, and who will never be suspected of 
making unfounded assertions, the Rev. Dr. Jennings, of Nash- 
ville, sna who gave Mr. C. such a signal overthrow in a 
debate to which Mr. C. had challenged him, says, “ Among 
this latter class, (the Campbellites,) 1 asserted, (during the 
debate with Mr. C.) AND STILL DO ASSERT WITHOUT FEAR 
OF CONTRADICTION, are to be found, not only avowed Arians, 
but most of the infidels and semi-infidels in our country.”— 
“Mr. C. did not, because he could not, deny this fact without 
contradicting some of his own statements.” Debate, pp. 81, 
82. Dr. Cleland, also, to whose strong arm Mr. C. him- 
self has learned to pay the respect of fear, and who is 
thoroughly acquainted with the system, after substantially 
declaring the same, thus remarks: “ The family altar, the 
Sabbath day, the Sunday school, and the associations for 
benevolent and charitable objects, find little countenance ;— 
yea, rather a most open, undisguised hostility to all these 
objects is manifested throughout the connexion, with very 
few exceptions. The public voice will fully substantiate 
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this.” Strictures, p.55. Other writers of considerable emi- 
nence have made similar statements. 

But there is another species of evidence still stronger than 
this, to wit: Mr. C.’s distinct denial of Unitarianism, in his 
answer to my essay, has produced much dissatisfaction in the 
ranks of his followers. ‘They are abow establishing another 
paper, being extremely displeased with his denial of their 
tenets. His intimate friend and associate, who has long 
been a Campbellite, Barton W. Stone, well known asa most 
strenuous Unitarian, has taken measures to revive his own 
periodical, in which he formerly advocated Unitarianism. 
He is exceedingly out of humor at the declarations of Mr. 
C. respecting the Unitarianism of this sect. And yet Mr. 
C. would have us believe that he knows of “not a single 
Unitarian” in his ranks. 

In Mr. C.’s reply to me, as published in his Harbinger, 
he has most unequivocally maintained the underived God- 
head and supremacy of Jesus Christ. It affords me the 
sincerest pleasure to be able to make this declaration. But 
his review in the Harbinger appeared nearly six months 
before the one in the Repository ; and the reader of them 
both will be struck with the fact that Mr. C. has in the latter 
omitted all those new and unequivocal expressions of his 
sentiments on this subject, and has substituted two or three 
ambiguous passages from his former writings, denouncing 
both Unitarianism and Trinitarianism. See Repos. pp. 492— 
496. On these pages the reader will see, that Mr. C pro- 
nounces Jesus, “as to his celestial origin, mure than a crea- 
ture ;” and thisis all that he says in the Repository, in affir- 
mation of his Deity. Theonly evidence, therefore, that Mr. 
C. here adduces from his writings to disprove his Unitarianism, 
merely proves that he denies the inequality of the Son to the 
Father ; and the public will decide whether I was wrong in 
supposing such sentiments to be Arian, especially when their 
advocates were found denouncing all evangelical denomi- 
nations, and at the same time fraternizing with Unitarians. 

Let us now hear Mr. C. himself. Speaking, in his late 
work, (to which, by a singular coincidence, he has given the 
very name which the Socinian Servetus gave to his, three 
hundred years ago,) “ Christianity Restored,” pp. 124, 125, 
he attributes the leading doctrines in the evangelical system, 
to the “excogitations” of men. He says, “ Heligious phi- 
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losophers on the Bible have excogitated the following voc- 
rrines and philosophical distinctions :—‘ The Holy Trinity, 
‘three persons of one substance, power and eternity ;’? ‘com- 
mon and special operations of the Holy Ghost,’ etc. ete.— 
“ Concerning these and all such doctrines, and all the specu- 
lations and phraseology to which they have given rise, we 
have the privilege neither to affirm nor deny—neither to be- 
lieve nor to doubt—because God has not proposed them to 
us in his word, and there is no command to believe them.” 
Are such sentiments any other than the distinguishing senti- 
ments of avowed Unitarians? Does not the whole Christian 
world regard them as such? Mr. C. meets my arguments 
with the round declaration that he does not know of one 
Unitarian in his ranks ; and he repeats it, “ J again say, not 
one.” p. 492. The reader, in order to perceive how much 
value to attach to this solemn affirmation, would, of course, 
wish to know what meaning Mr. C. attaches to the term 
Unitarian. In his recent work, above referred to, p. 122, he 
thus defines the term: “ What is a Unitarian? One who 
contends that Jesus Christ is not the Son of God. Such a 
one has denied the faith, and therefore we reject him.” Mr. 
C. knew, and every reader of my essay knew, that I em- 
ployed the term in the sense in which it has ever been em- 
ployed, to designate such as deny the doctrines of the Trin- 
ity, and the Godhead of Jesus and of the Spirit. But Mr. 
C., attaching an utterly unheard-of definition to the term, 
solemnly denies the charge, and accuses me of falsehood for 
making it. 

But the absurdity of this definition of the term is manifest. 
For in this sense of it who are Unitarians except the Jews? 
The Polish Socinians were not. See Fratres Polonia, pas- 
sim. Socinus himself paid divine worship tothe Son. Kin- 
kade (whose book I quoted at large in my essay) was not, 
though he denies the atonement, and maintains that we 
should not ask blessings in Christ’s name. “ The American 
Association of Unitarians” are not; see their “Tracts,” 
especially the one written on Mark 13: 32. Nor was Thos. 
Belsham, of London, for in his discourse on John 20: 31, 
he says, “The title ‘the Son of God’ is annexed to his 
character as Messiah.” Dr. Channing, of Boston, is not a 
Unitarian, agreeably to this definition; for on p. 11 of his 
Sermon on 1 Thess. 5: 21, which called forth the “ Letéers 
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of Prof. Stuart,” he thus speaks : “ The Son is Mediator, and 
not the Father. The Father sends the Son, and is not him- 
self sent ; noris he conscious, like the Son, oF TAKING FLESH.” 
Neither is Simon Clough, (who sustains the same relation 
to the sect of Chrystians, which Mr. C. does to that of the 
Campbellites,) for in his “ Discourses,” p. 15, he says, “ Jesus 
Christ, by way of eminent distinction from all other beings, 
is emphatically styled in the original Greek, 6 wos tov Oeou, 
the Son of God.” Now Mr. Clough is as strenuous a Uni- 
tarian as Dr. Channing himself. 

But Mr. C. knows of no avowed Arians among his own 
sect, or that of the Chrystians. What is the ground upon 
which he makes this statement? Why simply this, these 
sects do not recognise this appellation. Mr. C. knows of 
multitudes in each sect who deny that the Son and Spirit 
are coequal and coeternal with the Father; and who ridi- 
cule the doctrine of the Trinity, and sustain the views of 
Clough, Kinkade, B. W. Stone, and other Unitarians ; but 
because they choose to call themselves by the name “ Chrys- 
tian,” or “ Campbellite,’ instead of “Arian,” etc., Mr. C. 
tells the readers of the Repository that he does not know 
one “ avowed Arian or Socinian” among his followers. 

Does not Mr. C. know perfectly well, that though mul- 
titudes of Unitarians have united with his sect, not one of 
them has abandoned his Unitarianism upon doing so? The 
only change in their doctrinal sentiments has been in rela- 
tion to baptism. That this statement may not appear to be 
too general, I will specify but an instance or two,—Rev. J. 
Marsh and B. W. Stone, were originally members of the 
Chrystian sect. The former was a zealous distributor of 
Mr. Kinkade’s Unitarian work, and the latter a strenuous 
Unitarian editor. Both united with the sect of Campbell- 
ites without abandoning any portion of their doctrinal views : 
but (as Mr. C. knows) they retained and advocated all their 
Arian sentiments afterwards with the same freedom as they 
did before. And yet Mr. C. does not hesitate to come be- 
fore the public with this solemn declaration, “I know not 
one avowed Arian or Socinian, teacher or layman, in ail our 
ranks. Lagain say,not one.” See Repository, p. 492. We 
hasten to remark upon what Mr. C. has said respecting the 
“ Translation of the New Testament,” approved by the 
Campbellites. 
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When I said that Mr. C.’s translation was “ adopted” by 
his sect, surely no one but himself understood me to mean that 
they had by a formal vote adopted it; but simply that they 
used it in preference to any other. Mr. C. himself is my 
authority for thus representing it. In his “ Addresses to the 
Brethren of the Reformation,” for example, he constantly 
quotes from his own version. And I have always seen this 
version used by Campbellite preachers, when preaching 
from the New Testament. Was it too much, therefore, for 
me to conclude that the translation from which they quote, 
and from which they preach, was the one most approved by 
them? And yet Mr. C. ventures to say that his sect adopt 
no “translation on earth, unless it be that of King James.” 
But if his sect do not adopt this version, what does Mr. C. 
mean when, speaking of Messrs. T. Campbell and Emmons, 
(the proof-readers of his ‘Testament,) he says, (p. 75, edit. 4,) 
“ Their classical and Biblical attainments have been of much 
service to us, and to THE PUBLIC, in the completion of this 
work ?” What is the meaning of “public” here as distin- 
guished from “us?” Let the reader ask himself whether 
Mr. C. here meant no more than that the translation was his 
own personal affair, with which his sect had little or no 
concern? Upwards of six years ago the Rev. Dr. Brantley, 
who is well acquainted with this sect, said, in the “ Religious 
Narrator,” (of Jan. 3, 1834,) in some remarks upon it, 
“ They generally adopt a new version of the New Testament.” 
Mr. C. copied his remarks into the Harbinger, Vol. V. No. 3, 
and commented freely upon them, without taking any notice 
of this remark ; which was the most important thing (espe- 
cially if untrue) that the Dr. advanced. And yet when I 
repeat the same remark, and upon the best of reasons, Mr. 
C. accuses me of falsehood | 

Again, I said in my essay, that Mr. C. published large 
editions of his version, with the same title. Mr. C. admits 
that the first and second editions had the same title, but 
says that the assertion that they were “ large editions,” is 
“utterly false and unfounded.” Now I have been accus- 
tomed to regard an edition of 2000 copies as a “ /arge one,” 
and therefore styled it such. I now proceed to the number 
of editions and the title-page. On these points Mr. C. 
charges me with direct and wilful falsehood; and in this 
instance makes a show of proving the truth of the assertion. 
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Now if the reader will be kind enough to turn back to 
pp. 497—499 of Mr. C’s article, he will have before him the 
whole of what Mr. C. says on this point, and render it un- 
necessary for me to make a very long extract here. And 
let him then turn to pp. 312—314 of my former essay, 
and he will perceive every thing on which Mr. C. has 
based his sweeping accusation. 

In my essay | make the following affirmations: 1. That 
Mr. C., published a translation of the New Testament with 
this title, “ The sacred writings of the apostles and evange- 
lists of Jesus Christ, commonly called the New Testament ; 
translated from the original Greek, by George Campbell, 
James McKnighi and Philip Doddridge, Doctors of the 
Church of Scotland.” In my essay, I quote, as it will be 
perceived, from the 2d and 4th editions of this book. p. 312. 

2. I affirm also that Mr. C. published several editions of 
this work with the same title. 

3. I affirmed also, as “a sober fact,” that Mr. C., even 
after he declares in the book itself that he had learned that 
Dr. Doddridge was not a Presbyterian, “ issued the book 
with the same title.” p. 313. 

In respect to these facts, Mr. C. admits the correctness of 
the first, the second he denies point blank, and of the third he 
has changed the terms ; and says I affirm that he “ knowingly 
and designedly retained a falsehood on the title-page, for 
‘ several large editions.’” This language, the reader will per- 
ceive, is not mine. I said that Mr. C. issued the book, (not 
several editions, but the book,) with a title containing an un- 
truth, as admitted by him in the book itse/f. But I am wil- 
ling to give Mr. C. all the advantage of this distortion of my 
language. In my former essay I was unwilling to express 
myself respecting this transaction in as strong terms as the 
case really seemed to demand, but Mr. C. has himself done 
it for me. 

It is upon Mr, C.’s denial of the 2d and 3d of the above 
specifications that he founds the strongest denunciations 
of myself that his article contains. But the reader will 
observe, that in his remarks he attaches a meaning to the 
phrase “ same title” that is not attached to it in my essay. 
Mr. ©, represents me as saying that the whole title-page of 
the third and subsequent editions was precisely the same as 
the first. No reader besides Mr. C. could possibly have 
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attached such a meaning to my language ; for the very idea 
of different editions must infer at least a change in the date 
of the title-pages. But, by referring to my essay, it will be 
seen that I say, that Mr. C. continues to publish his book 
with the title ascribing “ the translation” to Drs. Macknight, 
Campbell,and Doddridge. Mr. C.,as my essay itself shows, 
did change the title in other respects, but he did not change 
the leading title, which is the only one of which my essay 
speaks. In addition to this, and in connexion with it, I said 
that Mr. C. issued several editions with a title declaring 
Dr. Doddridge to be a Presbyterian. 1 ask, then, 

1. Did Mr. C. publish several editions with a title de- 
claring Dr. Doddridge to be a member of the Church of 
Scotland? Judge for yourself; here is the title of edit. 2d, 
so far as this point is concerned: “ Translated by George 
Campbell, James Macknight, and Philip Doddridge, Doctors 
of the Church of Scotland.” No one will say that my use 
of the word several, as equivalent to distinct or different, is 
not strictly classical. Upon whom, therefore, ought Mr. C.’s 
accusation of falsehood to rest ?* 

2. The only other point in question is, did Mr. C. publish 
his book with this title when he knew that Dr. Doddridge was 
not a member of the church of Scotland? The reader 
will perceive that I have not, in my essay, charged Mr. C. 
with knowing this; but that Ll have merely stated a fact 
which he himself acknowledges the truth of, in his Remarks. 
See essay, p. 313. But as he charges me with saying this, 
I accept the charge,—and will now make the public ac- 
quainted with the facts in the case. 

I will not enlarge apon the very singular circumstance 
that Mr. C. received his collegiate education for the ministry, 
in a Presbyterian university in Scotland, and yet did not 
know that Dr. D. was not a “ doctor of the church of Scot- 
land !’—Nor upon the fact, that with the highest pretensions 


* Mr. C. often solemnly protests that he could have had no 
object in view in publishing his version, but to do good. I 
would advise the reader who may feel desirous to examine 
this subject, just to turn to the well known work of Dr. O. 
Jennings, and read his disclosures on this subject, pp. 123— 
142, and he will have fresh evidence of the value of Mr. C.’s 
most solemn professions. 
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to learning and general information, he had spent full 
twenty or thirty years in America, and did not know it !— 
Nor upon the still more astounding circumstance, that he 
had been the editor of Dr. Doddridge’s translation, and of 
course had constantly consulted his notes and paraphrase, and 
vet did not know it !—These things would, we know, settle 
this point with most people; but we shall refer you to 
something still more conclusive. 

The first Preface containing Mr. C.’s Apology for a New 
Translation,” is dated Jan. 29, 1826. The second edition 
appeared two or three years later. 

ow immediately upon the appearance of the first edition, 
as Mr. C. well recollects, it was assailed from all quarters. 
And among many other things charged upon Mr. C. as 
proofs of his incompetency for the task he had assumed, 
either on the score of dishonesty or ignorance, was the fact 
that he knew not to what communion so well known 
an author as Doddridge belonged:—he knew not that 
Doddridge was not a Scotch Presbyterian, but a Con- 
gregationalist ! 

Mr. C. felt these remarks severely ; and how does he 
proceed, when, a considerable time afterwards, he com- 
mences his second edition? Why, he publishes it, (as I 
have remarked, p. 313 of my essay,) with the title-page still 
asserting this untruth ; while in the body of the work he 
apologizes for so doing. After referring to the fact that 
Dr. D.’s membership of the Scotch church had been denied, 
he adds (by way of justifying the continuance of his name 
upon the title) the following: “But as the Presbyterians 
and Congregationalists in this country do amalgamate to a 
certain extent, the differences are more nominal than real.” 
Now what is the meaning of this apology? Is it not this: 
“Though there be an untruth upon the title-page of the 
first edition, I think it too unimportant to require correction?” 
And notwithstanding all this, Mr. C. avers that my assertion 
(as he calls it) that he “ knowingly and designedly retained 
a fasehood upon the title-page,” is “uTTERLY FALSE AND 
UNFOUNDED.” 

I have now noticed every important point which Mr. C. has 
attempted to stamp with an uncertain character in my deline- 
ation of his system. And after having, as you tell him, in 
your letter, “ample” time and opportunity to do justice to 
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the subject, the reader will perceive that he has not dis- 
proved a single statement, or overthrown a single position in 
my essay. More need not be said. Mr. C. knows, of course, { 
what kind of appeals best accords with the taste of his fol- ibe 
lowers; and is most approved by their judgment; and it ui ; 
would be presumptuous, I suppose, to assert, that in the 
present controversy he has not strictly acted in accordance 
with such knowledge. But be this as it may, I now resign 
both him and his proceedings to the judgment of an enlight- 
ened public. 
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Remarks on Cause anp Errect 1N CONNECTION WITH F- 
TALISM AND Free AGency. 








By Rev. Leonard Woods, D. D., Prof. of Theol. in Theol. Sem. Andover, Mass. 






[Continued from Vol. Ill. page 193.] 










Tue additional remarks which I shall make on the subject 
above mentioned, will be arranged under several distinct 
heads. And let me here repeat what I said before, that I 
shall refer to the essay of the anonymous writer, chiefly as 
an occasion of introducing several topics, which seem to 
require attention at the present day. It is not my object to 
fasten the charge of error upon any particular person. And 
if it shall, in any way, be made to appear, that the writer 
of the essay did not mean to advance and does not maintain 
the opinions which I call in question, it will be highly grati- 
fying to me; but it will not materially affect my object. 
The question, whether he really holds the opinions which I 
controvert, I can cheerfully give up to be decided by him- 
self. My object is, to examine certain subjects, which the 
reading of the essay has suggested to my mind, and to deter- 
mine what is true and what is not true respecting them. 
The first subject which I shall examine is, 
SECOND SERIES, VOL. III, NO, I. 19 
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TUE POWER OF A CONTRARY CHOICE. 


Many writers regard this as a matter of great importance ; 
and some of them evidently suppose, that the power referred 
to is frequently denied. As there is really much indefinite- 
ness and obscurity in the disputes which are carried on re- 
specting this subject ; we should do what we can to make it 
clear and definite. Let us then inquire what are the points 
in which all candid men are agreed ; so that we may avoid 
needless controversy, and may, at last, fix upon the real 
question at issue. ; 

First, then, all agree that we have the power of choice. 
Every man certainly knows that he has this power, because 
he often exercises it. While we live and act as rational 
beings, we are under the necessity of using this power, that 
is, of taking by way of preference one or more things among 
several things offered. In the common course of human 
affairs, different things are proposed to us. We compare 
them, and then determine or choose between them, so that 
we can no more doubt that we have the power of choice, 
than that we have the power to think or to walk, when we 
are actually thinking or walking. 

Secondly. It must be evident to all, that the way and the 
only way, in which our power of choice is acted out, is in 
the choices we really make. We never exercise our power 
by choosing differently from what we do choose. This 
may be called a truism. But it is true. However great 
our power of choosing differently from what we do, we 
never, in any instance whatever, exercise it. This is clear. 

Thirdly. All must agree, that at the very time in which 
we make any particular choice, we have no power actually 
to make a contrary choice; in other words, that we cannot 
at one and the same time make two choices, the one oppo- 
site to the other. However great our power of a contrary 
choice, we have no power to do this. If we should be in 
so singular a state of mind as to wish to do it, we could not. 
And when any one asserts, that we have the power of a 
contrary choice, he cannot really mean, that we can make 
the choice we do, and at the same time another choice op- 
posite; for example, that we can choose to go north, and 
at the same time choose to go south. 1 think no one, who 
understands the import of words, can mean to assert such 
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an absurdity. And I must suppose it an inadvertency, that 
the anonymous writer uses language which seems to imply 
this, as he does, p. 407. Priestley says: “In any given state 
of mind, with respect both to disposition and motive, two 
different determinations are impossible.” The anonymous 
writer rejects this ; of course he holds, as we should suppose, 
that a man in the same state of mind with respect both to 
disposition and motive, may make two different and oppo- 
site determinations, and may do it at the same time. But I 
think he cannot really mean this, and if he does not, then 
what is the point of difference? For, 

Fourthly. All agree that we have power to make different 
and opposite choices at different times and in different cir- 
cumstances. Our choice at one time is in fact different from 
what it is at another time. How often is it the case, that 
we come to different and opposite determinations respecting 
the same subject? An unrenewed sinner chooses to disobey 
God and enjoy the pleasures of sin. The same person, 
when renewed by the divine Spirit, chooses to obey God 
and forsake the pleasures of sin, The power thus to vary 
our choices under the influence of different motives, objec- 
tive or subjective, evidently belongs to all men, as we know 
from the fact that all exercise it. 

Fifthly. It is a point in which all will agree, that, in any 
case, we might have made a different choice instead of the 
one we did make, if we had been disposed to do it, or had 
found sufficient inducements. A man who chooses the life 
of a farmer, might have chosen the life of a mariner, if he 
had been so inclined, or had found inducements sufficient to 
influence him to such a choice. This, | apprehend, is com- 
monly the meaning of those who say, that we might have 
chosen, or had power to choose, differently from what we 
did ;—not that we might at the same time have made an- 
other and opposite choice in connection with the one we 
made ; but that we might have made another choice instead 
of it, if we had been disposed to do it, or if our inducements 
had been sufficient. These are the necessary conditions of 
choice ; and without them choice cannot be. If a man 
should tell us that he put forth an act of mind which he 
called choice, without any inclination or inducements, we 
should say, he entirely mistakes the meaning of the word. 

Sizthly. All agree that we may hereafter make a choice 
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contrary to what we now make. There may be such a 
change in our views, feelings, and circumstances, as wil! 
naturally lead to a change in our practical determination. 

Seventhly. Whenever we make a wrong choice, al! 
agree that we ought to have made a different choice, and 
that our not doing it was our own fault. There are in truth 
motives or inducements of such intrinsic value, that we ought 
to be influenced by them to a right choice ; and if in any 
case we do not make such a choice, it is not because we are 
not free agents, but because we are sinful agents,—not be- 
cause we are destitute of any of the faculties or endowments 
of moral, accountable beings, but because we are inclined to 
pervert those endowments; not because we have no power 
to choose, but because the power we have is under an evil 
bias. 

Eighthly. I suppose there is a general agreement in this 
also, that a man does himself determine the influence which 
external motives shall have upon him, and that he determines 
this by the dispositions and habits of his own mind, or by his 
own inward character. A good man, by his pious disposi- 
tions, determines the influence which gospel truths shall have 
upon him. It is because he is a good man,—because he has 
what Christ calls “an honest and good heart,” that the mo- 
tives presented in the Scriptures excite his love, and lead him 
to obedience. Our Saviour asserts this connection between 
the state of the heart and the voluntary conduct, when he 
gays: “A good man out of the good treasure of his heart 
bringeth forth good things ; and an evil man out of the evil 
treasure of his heart, bringeth forth evil things.” Of this he 
gives a familiar illustration: “A good tree bringeth forth 
good fruit; and an evil tree bringeth forth evil fruit.” This 
principle is constantly exercised in the affairs of life. By 
this principle we regulate our judgment as to what will be 
the feelings and conduct of men. We expect a man will 
have love, pity, generosity, or the opposite, excited by the 
objects placed before him, just according to his prevailing 
disposition or character. And if any one judges on any 
other principle, we say, he is ignorant of human nature. 

If any one wishes to examine the fifth point above men- 
tioned, and inquires whether we have not power to choose 
contrary to our inclinations and to the inducements pre- 
sented before us ; I reply, that we doubtless have power to 
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choose contrary to some of our inclinations, and some of the 
inducements placed before us. But have we power to 
choose and act contrary to all our inclinations, and to all the 
inducements placed before us? Did any man ever learn 
that he has such a power by acting it out? If not, how 
does he know that he possesses it? Can any man think 
such a power desirable! If he had it, would he ever exer- 
cise it? And of what value is a power which is never to be 
exercised? A power to choose according to our inclinations 
and desires, and under the influence of rational inducements, 
is a possession of great value. But a power to choose inde- 
pendently of all our inclinations and motives, and contrary 
to them, is a power to do an absurdity ; and a power to do 
an absurdity is itself an absurdity. 

But some appear to think that, in every case, choice and 
voluntary action might have been contrary to what it was, 
supposing all the motives, external and internal, and all the 
circumstances of action, to have remained perfectly the same. 
They think this is the main point, and that it is the very 
thing implied in the power of a contrary choice. In refer. 
ence to this, I cannot do better than to quote the words of an 
author, who was no advocate for the scheme of moral or phi- 
losophical necessity, but who judged according to common 
sense and consciousness. The author referred to, (Dr, Whate- 
ley,) says: “If nothing more is meant,” (that is, by the doc- 
trine of necessity,) “ than that every event depends on causes 
adequate to produce it,—that nothing isinitself contingent, ac- 
cidental, or uncertain, but is called so only in reference to a 
person who does not know all the circumstances on which 
it depends ; and that it is absurd to say any thing could have 
happened otherwise than it did, supposing all the circumstances 
connected with it to remain the same ; then the doctrine is un- 
deniably true, but perfectly harmless, not at all encroaching 
on free agency and responsibility, and amounting to little 
more than an expansion of the axiom, that it is impossible 
for the same thing to be and not to be.” 

But if 1 have rightly understood the anonymous writer 
of the essay, he holds that this very principle, which 
Whateley says is undeniably true, and perfectly harmless, is 
the essence of fatalism. The doctrine which he represents 
as the opposite of free agency, and the great doctrine of 
fatalism, is, that in the moral world, as well as the natural, 
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the same consequences invariably result from the same ante- 
cedent circumstances. It is manifestly implied in what he 
and others advance on this subject, that they mean to speak 
of the antecedent circumstances as the same in all respects. 
All the dispositions, habits, and desires, every thing intel- 
Jectual and moral, and every thing extraneous to the mind,— 
in a word, the mind itself, and every thing which can have 
an influence upon the mind, are to be regarded as perfectly 
the same. Now the position which I maintain, is, that when 
this is the case, the same consequences certainly and inva- 
riably follow. And 1 hold, with Whateley and others, that 
this is self-evident, and that to assert the contrary is absurd. 
If any man thinks that he has the power of a contrary 
choice, when all the antecedent circumstances are the same ; 
I must request him to think again. And if he still insists 
upon it, that he possesses such a power, it is no more than 
reasonable to call upon him for proof. Let him give an in- 
stance, in which he has in some way exercised it, or if he 
never has done it, let him do it now, and thus end the con- 
troversy. But if, though a man really has this power, he 
never has exercised it and never will exercise it, then, after 
all, the existence of the power does not amount to much, and 
does not in the least interfere with the doctrine, that the 
same consequences do in faci result from the same antece- 
dent circumstances. In this point of view, the question, 
whether a man das the power, is of no weight. For if he 
has it, but never uses it, the result will be the same as thougli 
he had it not. And so, according to the essay, the existence 
of the power of the contrary, being never exercised, would 
do nothing to shut out fatalism,—because, notwithstanding 
such a power, there may in fact be an invariable constancy 
and uniformity in the result of moral causes. 

Ilere let me turn aside a few moments just to say, I hardly 
know how to account for it, that the author of the essay 
and some other writers should represent free agency «ws 
consisting in the power of a contrary choice. It must be 
obvious to all, that the power and the only power which we 
really use, is the power to choose and act as we do. ‘T'o 
usE the power of doing differently from what we do, at the 
very time that we do any thing, is the same as to do dil- 
ferently from what we do at the very time that we do it;-— 
which is a contradiction. We can indeed make a different 
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choice at another time and in other circumstances. But 
have we power to make a different choice at the very time 
that we make the choice we do? Let it be that we have such 
a power. I say that we cannot use it, except by choosing 
at the very time differently from what we do choose. But 
how can this be? At the very same time that we choose 
to speak the truth, how can we use the power of a contrary 
choice, and actually choose to speak falsehood? Now, how 
shall we account for it, that any one should represent free 
agency as consisting in a power, which, though it may ex- 
ist, is never used, and the use of which would imply a con- 
tradiction? Does moral agency consist in the power to 
cause the same thing to be and not to be, or to cause a thing 
and its opposite to be at the same time 7—a power to make 
a particular choice and a contrary choice at one and the 
same time? I certainly know that the choices I make and 
the actions I perform are the choices and acts of a free 
moral agent. And is notthe power to choose and act as I do, 
all the power that is necessary to my moral agency? And 
how can the power of a contrary choice be essential to moral 
agency, unless it is essential to moral agency, that I should 
actually make the contrary choice ? ho can reasonably 
wish for more power, than that which he exercises in all the 
variety of choices he makes, and in all the variety of his 
actions ? 

An obvious exemplification of the general principle which 
1] would maintain, is found in the words of Christ: “If any 
man love me, he will keep my words.” Obedience is the 
invariable consequence of love. And disobedience is the 
invariable consequence of the want of love. “He that loveth 
me not, keepeth not my words.”—But has rot a man who 
is now destitute of love, power to obey? Yes, on the proper 
condition. He cannot render a true obedience to Christ, 
without love. That any one should choose to obey, and 
should actually and sincerely obey, when he has no love, is 
contrary to the nature of obedience. He has then the power 
to obey, conditionally, and the conditions are such as arise 
from the nature of the mind, and the nature of volun- 
tary action. These conditions are ofien expressed, and, 
when not expressed, are understood. And practical men 
understand them alike, and always act with reference to 
them. When they wish to induce a man to make a choice 
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different from what he has made, instead of appealing to the 
absolute power of the will, they labor at the well known 
conditions of the new choice. In this way, and inthis way 
only, they hope to succeed. There are uniform laws in the 
moral world, as well as in the natural; and to attempt to 
accomplish any thing irrespectively of those laws, would be 
as unwise and fruitless in one case as in the other. 

And now, as I have undertaken to remark on this partic- 
ular subject, I am desirous of saying all that I have to say 
upon it, before passing to another. I shall therefore take 
the liberty to close my remarks by a few quotations from a 
late writer, whom no one can charge with the want of en- 
lightened, patient, profound thought, or of a clear, discrimi- 
nating judgment on metaphysical subjects. 

“ Those who plead for contingent self-determination, or 
adopt a theory which implies it,” says President Day, “ often 
claim to themselves the exclusive right to be considered the ad- 
vocates of liberty. If this assumption be conceded to them, it 
ought to be distinctly understood, according to which of the 
numerous meanings of the term, liberty is peculiar to their 
system. Those who believe in the dependence of volitions 
upon motives as well as agents, are also decided advocates 
of liberty. But they do not engage to give their sanction to 
every strange or even absurd combination of ideas, to which 
any philosopher may think proper to annex the term, how- 
ever contrary it may be to the signification of the word as 
sanctioned by common usage. It is agreed on all hands, 
that with respect to external actions, we are free, when we 
do as we will; when there is such an established connection 
between our volitions and our actions that the latter invari- 
ably follow from the other. When we will to walk, we walk, 
if we are free.—Now is internal liberty, or liberty of the 
will, the direct opposite of this?’ Does it imply that there 
is no dependence of our volitions on antecedent feelings; 
that they are as often contrary to our desires, as conforma- 
ble to them; that however ardently a man may love God, 
this has no controlling influence over his purposes and exe- 
cutive acts ?” 

“ According to the advocates of independent self-determi- 
nation, liberty of the will implies a freedom to either side. 
This is otherwise expressed by saying, that whenever a man 
acts freely he has power to the contrary.”—Cousin suys: 
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‘An action performed with the consciousness of power not 
to do it, is what men have called a free action.’— Liberty 
—belongs to acts which we perform, with the consciousness 
of doing them, and of being able not to do them.’ Ina cer- 
tain sense this is undoubtedly true. In reference to external 
conduct, a man is free when he does as he wills. But does 
liberty imply, that when a man wills a certain act, it is no 
more likely to follow than the contrary act ; that his limbs 
will as soon move against his will, as with it; in other words, 
that there is no established connection between what he 
does, and what he wills todo; that with the same volitions, 
his actions might be different ?” 

“But the advocates of a liberty to either side, would proba- 
bly consider it as relating not so much to external conduct, 
as to acts of the will. Cousin says: ‘ Liberty exists in the 
pure power of willing, which is always accompanied by the 
consciousness of the power to will the contrary of what it 
wills.’ But in what sense is it true,” says President Day, 
“that man has the power to will the contrary of what he 
actually wills?’ He has such power, that with a sufficient 
inducement, he will make an opposite choice. But has he 
not power, you ask, to choose otherwise than he does, even 
though it be certain that he will never exercise that power 
unless there is some change in his feelings, or in the motives 
before him? A correct answer to this question must depend 
upon the extent of meaning here given to the word power. 
Aman may have some power, and not have al/ power ; that 
is, he may not have all that upon which the result depends. 
If the word power be used in its broadest sense, as includ- 
ing not only opportunity, knowledge, capacity, etc., but mo- 
tives of all kinds; it is not true that a man has always 
equal power, that is, equal inducements, to opposite volitions. 
Has an honest man the same inducement to lie, which he has 
to speak the truth? When the saints in heaven bow in 
adoration before the throne of God and the Lamb, are they 
equally inclined to join apostate spirits in their rebellion ? 
When Satan, as a roaring lion, goeth about seeking whom 
he may devour, is he equally inclined to promote the salva- 
tion of men ?” 

“ But if the word power be here used according to its 
more common acceptation, so as not to include motives and 
the state of feeling, this is not inconsistent with such a 
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strength of inclination, as will certainly prevent any con- 
trary volition. A man has as much power to speak the 
truth, if he will, as he has to utter falsehood. And he has 
as much power to will to speak the truth, if his feelings are 
so inclined, as he has to will to lie. But has he a power 
which will determine him to will one way, while his feelings 
are wholly inclined to will the contrary way? In many 
cases, there may be conflicting emotions in a man’s mind, 
and therefore some power of motive in opposite directions. 
But when he comes to a decision, are the motives on the 
opposite sides always equal? Is it not the preponderance 
of one over the other which turns the’ scale? The man who 
wills in a particular way, under the influence of certain feel- 
ings, might undoubtedly will differently, under a different 
influence. But while the same mind continues in precisely 
the same state, in the same circumstances, and under the 
same influences of every kind, has it power to will in oppo- 
site directions; or if it has this power, will it ever use it !” 
“If in asserting a power to contrary volitions, nothing 
more is intended, than that a different influence might occa- 
sion an opposite decision of the will, this is not inconsistent 
with the dependence of volition on the state of the heart, 
external motives, natural sensibilities, acquired propensities, 
etc. The younger Edwards, a strenuous advocate for the 
certain connection between volitions and their causes, ad- 
mits that the power of acting implies, at the same time, a 
power of not acting. But he takes special care to guard 
his admission against the inference, that our volitions are 
independent of the influence of motives. ‘Moral ne- 
cessity,’ Dr. Edwards says, ‘ is the certain or necessary con- 
nection between moral causes and moral effects ;’ ‘and 
there is no moral necessity in the case, unless the connection 
be real and absolutely certain, so as to ensure the existence 
of the effects.’ And his father says: ‘ Moral necessity may 
be as absolute as natural necessity ; that is, the effect may 
be as perfectly connected with its moral cause, as a natural 
necessary effect is with its natural cause.’—‘ As it must be 
allowed that there may be such a thing as a sure and perfect 
connection between moral causes and their effects ; so this 
only is what | call by the name of moral necessity.’ Ac- 
cording to these writers, then, a man may have a natural 
power to make a contrary choice, although, at the same time 
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he is morally unable to do it ; that is, he is under the influ- 
ence of such motives, as will infallibly prevent him from 
thus willing. It may be thought by some, that, by a pur- 
pose or resolve, we have power to give our volitions a con- 
trary direction. But do we form purposes independently 
of all motives from without and from within? Will the 
same influence operating upon precisely the same state of 
mind, lead to opposite purposes and volitions ?” 

“If we pass from our purposes to our affections or emotions, 
shall we here find the liberty to either side? It is manifest 
that different objects may produce different feelings in the 
same mind; and the same objects will produce different 
feelings in different minds. But while the same objects are 
viewed in the same manner, by a mind continuing in pre- 
cisely the same state of susceptibility, will the affections ex- 
cited by these objects be so changed, as to become of an 
opposite character? Or does the state of the mind itself 
become contrary to what it was before, without any cause 
whatever ?” 

“ Will it be said, that our volitions are partly contingent, 
and partly dependent on something preceding ; that there 
may be some influence from motives, and at the same time 
a power of acting in opposition to motives? To this it may 
be answered, that if the very nature of liberty of will im- 
plies freedom to either side, then so far as this is controlled, 
and our volitions are determined by the influence of motives, 
by the state of the affections, or by any thing else, liberty 
is impaired. ‘The saint in heaven, who is under the influ- 
ence of such motives as invariably excite in him holy voli- 
tions, has not the liberty of which we are now speaking !” 

“Why have metaphysicians given to the terms liberty and 
power, when applied to the will, a meaning so diflerent from 
that which they bear in customary use, and in reference to 
external conduct? In common language, a man enjoys 
liberty wen he does as he wills; that is, when there is a 
fized connection between his acts and his volitions, What- 
ever interrupts this connection, impairs his freedom. But 
according to some philosophers, liberty of will requires that 
there should be no dependence of our volitions upon any 
thing preceding, for being as they are, rather than otherwise. 
External liberty consists in a man’s acting uniformly, ac- 
cording to his wil/. Does internal liberty imply, that he 
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frequently wills in opposition to his supreme affections? When 
we say that a man has power to the contrary external 
action, we mean, that if his will were different, the action 
would be different. But some who speak of a power to 
contrary volitions, seem to mean, that under the same influ- 
ence, and in the same state of mind, the volitions may be 
different. It is a power of contingence, a capacity of being 
subject to accident. Is not the term power, as it is fre- 
quently used, a mere ‘metaphysical sound, which is to pro- 
duce its effect, not by any distinct signification, in the con- 
nection in which it is introduced ; but by association with 
feelings excited by the word, in cases of a very different 
nature ?” 

« Liberty is commonly considered a privilege. But what 
privilege is conferred by the liberty of contingence,—a free- 
dom of our volitions from all influence of motives,—of 
argument, and persuasion, and affections? Suppose a man 
were to be endowed with a will which should put forth vo- 
litions wholly at random, without any regard to his feelings ; 
that if these should urge him ever so strongly to go one way, 
his will would determine he should go in an opposite direc- 
tion ; that however much he might be pleased with obeying 
God, his volitions would lead him to disobey ; would this be 
the perfection of liberty? Or suppose his volitions should 
spring up without any cause, or reason, or influence what- 
ever, either from without or from within; would this be the 
most desirable condition of his being?” See Day on the 
Will, Sect. 4. 


FREE MORAL AGENT. 


A moral agent is one who performs actions which are of 
a moral nature, and are related to a moral law. But what 
isa free agent? The word free is relative. Taken in a 
good sense, it denotes the absence of something inconvenient 
or undesirable. A citizen of the United States is free. But 
from what is he free? He is not free from the authority of 
law, nor from the power of rulers. He is not free from 
restrictions as to the use of his property, or as to the busi- 
ness he shall pursue. In various instances his personal 
liberty is limited. Yet notwithstanding these various and 
sometimes unwelcome restraints, we say he is in a free 
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country, and is a freeman. But from what is he free ?—He is 
free from a despotic government. He is free from the pow- 
er of a king or master, who rules, not according to just and 
equal laws, but according to his own absolute will. He is 
free from oppression, and from all unnecessary and unrea- 
sonable restraints. In the Scripture sense, a man is free, 
who is free from the dominion of sin and has the liberty of 
the sons of God. 

But in the case now under consideration, freedom is 
spoken of as an attribute of anintelligent, accountable being. 
Here freedom is freedom from whatever would prevent vol- 
untary, moral, accountable action. And in regard to this, 
we form our judgment, not by an abstract intellectual pro- 
cess of argument, but by consciousness and common sense. 
We know that we are moral, accountable agents. This is 
so evident and certain, that no proof is necessary. We know 
also that we are free, not indeed in all respects, but so far 
as freedom is necessary for those who are the proper sub- 
jects of law. We are free from compulsion or force. 
We do what we choose, and we choose as our heart is inclined. 
We are not free from moral law, or from obligation to serve 
God. And, to take another view, we are not, in our volun- 
tary conduct, free from the influence of our inclinations and 
desires, nor from the influence of external objects. In our 
unrenewed state, we are not free from the control of a 
deceitful and wicked heart. If we are Christians, we are 
not free from the influence of pious affections. And whe- 
ther we are Christians or not, we are not free from the es- 
tablished laws of the mind ; and one of these laws we learn 
from experience to be, that the executive acts of the will, 
called volitions, follow our inclinations and desires. That 
we should have a choice or determination, not conformed 
to our inclinations and desires, is inconceivable. Such a 
thing never did exist, and never can. It is indeed true that 
our choice and our voluntary conduct often have an effect, 
direct or indizect, upon our subsequent affections and desires ; 
and this discloses another important practical principle. 
But who does not know that the very choice or determination 
of mind, which thus influences subsequent affections and 
desires, does itself spring from affections and desires already 
existing? Nor is this any thing strange. In many cases 
we find that the same thing is the effect of a pre-existing 
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cause, and the cause of a subsequent effect ; and that this 
last effect becomes the cause of another effect, and so on. 
No man can be a watchful observer of human affairs, with- 
out perceiving such a concatenation of causes and effects in 
the common course of divine Providence. 

The doctrine that our volitions, or the determinations of 
our will proceed from our affections, is thought by some to 
be liable to objection with regard to the ease of Adam. 
How, it is asked, could he be influenced in the act of his 
will to disobey, by his affections, or the state of his heart, when 
his affections were holy? 1 answer; while his affections 
all remained holy, he could not be influenced by them to 
disubey. But he was mutable, and the affections of his 
heart, which were once holy, became sinful. And it agrees 
with common experience, that sinful affections of heart 
should lead to voluntary transgression.— But how did his 
heart change from holiness to sin? {| answer ; he certainly 
did change, and the change must have begun somewhere. 
As | never experienced such a change myself, and as | am 
unable to look into Adam’s mind and trace the process of 
thought and feeling which took place when ke became a 
transgressor, 1 cannot tel] how he changed from holiness to 
sin. This lies beyond my province. But as the inclina- 
tions, affections and desires of the heart are evidently the 
chief springs of voluntary action, it would seem very pro- 
bable, that the change in Adam’s character commenced in his 
heart, and that his sinful heart led to the act of disobedience. 
And it is certainly no more difficult to show how his affec- 
tions became corrupt, and how these corrupt affections led 
to voluntary transgression, than it is to show how he could 
choose to transgress, while the affections and desires of his 
heart were all pure, and how this choice, proceeding from 
a sinless heart, could be sinful; or, in other words, to show 
how voluntary transgression could take place without any 
wrong feeling in the heart prompting to it. If, to escape 
this Jast difficulty, it should be said, that the first act of 
Adam’s will to transgress, was an ultimate fact, and so not 
to be explained or accounted for, ] could with equa! pro- 
priety say, that the change of his heart from a pure to a cor- 
rupt state was an ultimate fact, admitting of no explanation. 

If the case of the first transgression is treated metaphysi- 
cally, there is no escape from difficulties. The common 
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theory is no more encumbered with them, than any other, 
and thereture the existence of insolvable difficulties cannot 
fairly be urged as a valid objection against it. It may be 
that the theory of divine truth in relation to this matter has 
mysteries not to be explained, and depths which no finite 
mind can fathom. This we know is the case with many 
portions of divine truth. But after all, it may be, that there 
is nothing in this subject, which necessarily ocvasions any 
special difficulty. The difficulties which generally perplex 
us, may be owing to something wrong in our habits of think- 
ing, and particularly to our undertaking to judge of that 
which is wholly of a moral or spiritual nature, by our specu- 
lative faculties. It may be that the views which David had 
of his own misconduct, when he wrote the 51st Psalm, were 
not only just and true, but the only views which were fit 
and profitable for him. The same may be said of Peter, 
when he went out and wept bitterly. It may be, that he 
then entertained the right and proper views—the only right 
and proper views of his own offence. All the truth and 
all the philosophy, which justly belongs to any transgressor, 
may be contained in the humble, contrite confession ; I have 
done wickedly ;—against thee, O God, have I sinned: I abhor 
myself. The Lord is righteous, and I am justly condemned. We 
know that this is enough for the purposes of salvation, and it 
may be that, in regard to all important purposes, this is the 
end of the matter. As it is a concern of conscience and the 
heart, it may be, that any attempt to work out the problem 
in a speculative, philosophical manner, is not only needless, 
but hazardous ; and that he who never makes the attempt, 
and is content to treat the subject merely in a penitent, de- 
vout and practical manner, is in the surest way to understand 
the truth, and to keep his mind effectually closed against the 
encroachments of error. And the time may come, when 
the wise and good man, instead of coldly inquiring after the 
philosophy of sin, will be wholly occupied in confessing and 
forsaking it, in seeking forgiveness for it, and in watchfully 
guarding against it. And if we could have access to Adam, 
and could ask him to give us an exact and faithful account of 
his apostacy, it may be that, after all he has learnt in the 
world of spirits for five thousand years, the beginning, and 
middle, and termination of his story would be, that he was 
made in the image of God, and was under perfect obligations 
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to obey his commands, but that he yielded to temptation 
and became a sinner. And it may be, that he would won- 
der at us, philosophizing sinners, that we should have so much 
trouble of a speculative, metaphysical kind, respecting our de- 
pravity, and so little of a spiritual kind, arising from a sense of 
the moral evil that is inus, and of our il] desert as transgressors. 

I do not mean to discard mental philosophy, as a science. 
It is certainly interesting, and conducive to the great end of 
our being, to turn our attention to the nature of the immortal! 
mind, and to observe the established principles or Jaws 
which govern its operations, But mental philosophy, as a 
science, has its own province, and should never interfere 
with moral science. It must be founded wholly upon the 
facts of consciousness. It must take those facts as they are ; 
just as the science of physics takes the facts in the natural 
world as they are, and builds uponthem. Now our spiritual! 
consciousness teaches us, that we are the proper subjects of 
moral law, and that we are accountable to God for our 
conduct, and are deserving of praise or blame according as 
we conform or not to the rule of right. This then is a fact, 
settled for ever, and not on any account to be called in ques- 
tion. Whatever we find the laws of mental action to be. 
this fact remains. It is a first principle. What then shall 
we think, if a man comes forward and says,—If the laws of 
the mind are so and so, we cannot be moral, accountable 
beings? We tell him, the proper inquiry is, whether such 
are the Jaws of the mind. If, on a careful examination, we 
find them to be so, this can never justify us in setting aside 
the great fact of our spiritual consciousness, that we ar 
moral, accountable beings. We cannot infer from one well- 
known truth, that another well-known truth, is not a truth. 
Whatever we find to be metaphysically true as to the nature 
of the mind or the mode of its acting — whether the necessa- 
rian scheme, or the opposite, or some one still different, 
proves to be the right scheme—-the important truth re- 
mains in full force, and will remain for ever, that we are moral 
agents, justly accountable to God for our conduct, and are praise- 
worthy or blameworthy, according as we obey or disobey the 
moral law. Let us then no longer create to ourselves diffi- 
culties and perplexities by attempting to carry the decisions 
of the speculative understanding into the province of con- 
science or moral sense. Let us judge by our speculative 
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faculty on speculative subjects, and by our moral faculty 
on moral subjects—never suffering one of these to interfere 
with the other. In this way, the decisions of each may be- 
come more clear and satisfactory, and the disputes which 
are carried on by speculative reason, respecting the affairs 
of conscience, may all come to an end. And as to the diffi- 
culties which have been accumulating of late in regard to 
moral agency,—it may be that they are chiefly factitious or 
imaginary ; and if so, the best mode of treating them is not 
to encounter them, but to dismiss them. 


MORAL NECESSITY. 


Why should there be any objection to this phrase, or to 
that which is intended by it? Writers explain moral ne- 
cessity to be the certain connection between moral causes 
and their effects; or, the invariable influence of moral 
causes. Moral causes are the inclinations, affections and 
desires of the heart, together with the objects to which they 
relate. The language is scientific, and has its use in philo- 
sophical treatises, though not exactly suited to popular dis- 
course. And ye the sacred writers frequently use language 
which implies all that is meant by necessity in this case, and 
they sometimes use the very word, and in the sense which 
scientific writers affix to it; as St. Paul says, a necessity is 
laid upon him to preach the gospel; and Christ says, that 
there is a necessity that offences should come, and that his 
death is an event which must come to pass. Similar lan- 
guage is often used, in common discourse, in which it is al- 
ways expected, that a meaning will be given to words cor- 
respondent with the nature of the subject. Now as scientific 
use, in this case, so well agrees with Scripture use, and with 
the prevailing use in common discourse, what valid objec- 
tion can be made against it? If we interpret the language 
relative to this subject according to the acknowledged prin- 
ciples of interpretation, giving it a meaning corresponding 
with the nature and circumstances of the case, how easily 
should we rid ourselves of difficulty? And is it a mark of 
candor and enlargedness of mind, to indulge a prejudice 
against modes of speech which have long been in good use, 
or to insist upon firing a meaning upon them, foreign to the 
manifest design for which they are employed ? 
20* 
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THE GREAT MISTAKE, 


President Edwards and others say, what evidently agrees 
with fact, that the connection between a moral action and 
its cause is certain, so as to ensure the existence of the ac- 
tion; and that “ moral necessity may be as absolute as natural 
necessity ; that is, an effect may be as perfectly connected 
with its moral cause, as a natural, necessary effect is, with 
its natural cause.” ‘The truth of this must be perfectly evi- 
dent, if we look at particular instances of moral necessity. 
The moral perfections of God, his wisdom, righteousness arid 
goodness, are moral causes. ‘The effect certainly connected 
with them or resulting from them, is holy, righteous, and 
benevolent action. Such a being as God cannot do wrong. 
He must do right. \tis absolutely certain that he will do 
right. To suppose that infinite, immutable righteousness and 
goodness will lead to any thing but right action, is palpably 
absurd. The sincere love of believers to Christ is a moral 
cause, and is invariably connected with obedience as its el- 
fect. “He that loveth me keepeth my words.” The effect 
follows from the very nature of love. It cannot be other- 
wise. If we know that any one truly loves Christ, we 
‘know that he will obey Christ. And if any one does not 
obey, we know he does not love. The carnal mind, or de- 
praved heart, is a moral cause, and is certainly connected 
with its effect, which is transgression of God’s law. They 
in whom this cause exists, Paul says, “cannot be subject tv 
the law,” and “cannot please God.” Disobedience musi 
follow from the carnal, selfish heart, as certainly as any 
natural effect follows from a natural cause. The disposition 
of Satan is a moral] cause ; and the certain, invariable con- 
sequence is, and will be, rebellion against God. 'To suppose 
it will be otherwise would be obviously inconsistent. ‘The 
things above mentioned are very plain. Who will say they 
are not? Now because right or wrong action is the certain 
result of moral causes, does it follow that the action is nei- 
ther right nor wrong? Because moral causes produce their 
effect us certainly and invariably as physical causes, does 
it follow that the effect is a physical effect? Because there 
is as real an influence in the one case as in the other, does 
it follow that the influence is of the same nature? It does 
certainly result from the corrupt passions and desires of 
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man, that offences will take place. There is a necessity for 
this. So the original word arayxy signifies. See Matt. 18: 
7. But can we conclude that this necessity is of the same 
nature with physical necessity? Or can we conclude that 
the offences which flow from it are destitute of a moral na- 
ture, and deserve no blame, because this is the case with the 
effects of a physical necessity? Here is the great mistake. 
And if any one falls into this mistake, he will be likely to go 
wrong on the whole subject. It certainly is a mistake. It is 
not true, that if the influence of moral causes is as certain 
and invariable, as the influence of physical causes, the effects 
must be of the same nature with physical effects. It cer- 
tainly is not true, that because the strong and unquenchable 
love of Paul’s heart had as certain an influence to lead him 
to preach the gospel, as the power of steam has to propel 
an engine, therefore he was no more praiseworthy for 
preaching, than an engine is for moving. Because the in- 
finite perfection of God does as certainly and invariably re- 
sult in holy and benevolent action, as the power of gravita- 
tion produces its appropriate effect, and because it is as 
really impossible for God to lie, as it is for gravitation to 
produce an effect contrary to its nature—it certainly does 
not follow from this, that holy action in God has no more 
excellence or praise worthiness, than the effect of gravitation 
in material bodies. It is not the high degree or the constancy 
of the influence which a moral cause exerts, that gives char- 
acter toitseffects. Nor is it the high degree or the constancy 
of the influence of a physical cause, that gives character to ¢s 
effects. Moral and physical causes are in their nature entirely 
different. The fact that they are all causes, does not make 
them the same causes, or like causes. If moral causes have an 
influence which is equally powerful with physical causes, 
and which equally prevents or takes away all resistance, 
this does not alter the nature of the causes, nor the nature 
of their influence, nor the nature of the effects produced. 
To suppose that it does is the great mistake. If any one 
makes this mistake, he may easily correct it, if he will lay 
aside the technical Janguage which occasions the difficulty, 
and will speak of cases, where moral causes exist and ope- 
rate, in plain, common language, and for practical purposes 
—if, instead of saying that God acts under the influence of 
moral necessity, he will say, his actions certainly and invaria- 
bly flow from his infinite wisdom and goodness—if in- 
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stead of saying, that Christians are influenced by a moral 
necessity, he will say, their love and gratitude to Christ, and 
their benevolence to their fellow men, are motives which 
certainly influence them to pious and benevolent actions— 
and if, instead of saying, that sinners act as they do, from a 
moral necessity, he will say, they act froin the selfishness, 
the pride, the covetousness and desperate wickedness of 
their hearts. By contemplating these common and well- 
known facts, as expressed in common language, it would seem 
that all unprejudiced men may become satisfied. And why 
should not scientific men be equally satisfied, when the same 
facts are expressed in scientific language? But if any of 
us have a dislike to the scientific language of Edwards and 
others on the present subject, Jet us take care that we do 
not impute to them a meaning which never entered their 
minds, and that we do not deny or overlook what is equally 
a matter of fact, whether it is expressed in common or in 
scientific language. 


FATALISM. 


So far as the present subject is concerned, the word 
Fatalism, which is often used in a very vague sense, is evi- 
dently intended to denote the opposite of the doctrine, that 
we are free, moral, accountable beings—the proper subjects of 
law—under the government of a wise, righteous and benevolent 
God—and praiseworthy or blameworthy according to our con- 
duct. Fatalism then must imply, that we are not free, moral, 
accountable beings ; that we are not the proper subjects of law ; 
that we are not under the government of a wise, righteous and 
benevolent God ; and that we are neither praiseworthy nor 
blameworthy for our conduct. Fatalism may be set forth in 
a variety of forms ; but in aj] its forms, it must imply what 
is stated above. It may be proper and useful then, to con- 
sider it as including these several points, which are here 
expressed in language which is perfectly unambiguous and 
plain. Now in order to satisfy ourselves whether the doc- 
trine of moral necessity involves or leads to Fatalism, we must 
have a clear conception of what moral necessity is. And it 
will be just and right to consider it to be what its most intel- 
ligent advocates represent it to be; that is, the certain and 
invariable connection of moral causes and moral effects. The 
doctrine implies that all the external voluntary actions of 
men, and all their inward affections, purposes, etc., result 
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from motives operating in or upon the mind. Now, does 
moral necessity, thus explained, involve Fatalism, or lead to it? 
or, in other and plainer words, does it imply all or any of 
the particulars above mentioned, which goto make up Fatalism? 
This is now the subject of inquiry. 

Does then the doctrine of Edwards imply, that we are 
not free agents’ | answer; according to that doctrine, we 
are not indeed free in ail respects. We are not free from 
the influence of motives, whether taken objectively or sub- 
jectively. To be free from this influence, would be the 
same as to be free from the most essential condition of a 
rational being. Indeed, till better informed, I must hold 
that acting without motives is impossible. According to 
the doctrine of moral necessity, we are not free from the 
established laws of the mind. It would be easy to show 
that, if we were free from the operation of these laws, we 
should not know what to do, nor how to accomplish any 
desirable object, and should be totally unfit to be the sub- 
jects of a moral government. Again; we are not free from 
the sovereign, controlling influence of the Creator and Governor 
of the world. To be tree from this influence, would be to 
be free from the condition of a created, dependent being ;— 
which is surely a freedom that no good man can desire. 
But according to the doctrine of moral necessity, we are, 
in all our moral actions, free from every thing of the nature 
of physical force or compulsion, and from whatever would 
hinder us from being the fit subjects of divine law, and justly 
commendable or culpable for our conduct. Moral neces- 
sity, as above explained, leaves us in possession of all this 
freedom, and of all the freedom which would be desirable 
or useful to us. According to the doctrine of moral neces- 
sity, we have liberty to act according to our choice, and 
liberty to choose according to our predominant inclinations 
and desires, and as, in view of all the circumstances, we judge 
to be best. Who could ask for more freedom than this ? 
Surely we could not wish for a freedom to act contrary to 
our choice, or to choose contrary to what is most agreeable 
to our inclinations and desires, and what, all things con- 
sidered, we think to be best. Such freedom as this, pos- 
sessed and exercised, would take away all order from our 
mental operations, and unhinge our rational existence. 

1 inquire next, whether moral necessity is inconsistent 
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with our being moral agents? That necessity which is mor- 
al is widely different from that which is physical. It plainly 
implies that those to whom it belongs are moral agents. |t 
can belong to no other. So that moral agency, instead of 
being excluded by moral necessity, is directly implied in it. 
Those who are not moral agents can no more be the sub- 
jects of moral necessity, than they can be the subjects of 
moral relations and moral affections. Moral necessity js 
found only where moral causes operate, and moral actions 
are performed.—Take the case of St. Paul. Who ever acted 
more entirely under a moral necessity than he did in preach- 
ing the gospel? (See 1 Cor. 9: 16.) And yet, who ever 
exhibited a nature and performed actions more evidently 
moral? Take the case of those mentioned Matt. 18: 7. 
There was a necessily that offences should come ; but those 
who committed them most certainly performed actions which 
were morally wrong ; that is, they were sinful moral agents, 
and deserved the wo pronounced against them. 

Again. Is moral necessity inconsistent with our being 
justly accountable for our conduct? Now, if, under the in- 
fluence of a moral necessity, we possess all the freedom 
which can belong to intelligent beings, and put forth an 
agency which is altogether of a moral nature, then surely 
we must be accountable for our actions. The examples 
above mentioned, and others of the same kind, fully illus- 
trate this. Were not those who were chargeable with the 
offences which Christ said must come, accountable to God 
for them? A necessity was laid upon Paul to preach the 
gospel. And was he not accountable to God for his preach- 
ing! According to the Scriptures, there was a necessity 
that Christ should be put to death. But were not those, 
who had an agency in that event, justly accountable to God ’ 

Is moral necessity inconsistent with our being the proper 
subjects of law? ‘The answer is much the same as before 
given. Inu my apprehension, no beings, except those who 
act under a moral necessity, in other words, those who are 
influenced by moral causes, can be proper subjects of Jaw. 
All agents must act under the influence of p/ysical causes, 
or moral causes. Now so far as any agents act under the 
influence of physical causes, they cannot be regarded as the 
subjects of a moral law. The two things are incompatible. 
But to act under the influence of moral causes, is the same 
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as to act rationally and morally ; which is the only mode of 
acting, suited to those who are placed under a moral law. 

And why should any think that moral necessity implies, 
that we are not under the government of a wise, righteous and 
benevolent God, and are not worthy of praise or blame for our 
conduct ? which is another point of fatalism. May not such 
a being create moral agents ;—agents who act under the 
influence of moral causes? We shall find that the very 
circumstance upon which conscience fixes, as that which 
renders us praiseworthy or blanieworthy, is the circum- 
stance, that we are influenced by moral causes or motives. 

1 acknowledge this to be one of the cases, in which direct, 
formal proof is difficult ; not because the point to be proved is 
obscure or doubtful, but because there is nothing more evi- 
dent. All that belongs to the doctrine of moral necessity, as 
stated by Edwards, appears to me to be a matter of direct 
consciousness. 1 am sure thatI act in the manner described ; 
and | am sure that I am a free, moral, accountable being, 
because I do act in this manner. I want no support for the 
doctrine, but my own consciousness. And whenever I have 
been embarrassed in my reflections respecting the doctrine 
of moral necessity, it has been the consequence of my mis- 
taking the import of the terms by which the doctrine is ex- 
pressed, or of my suffering speculative reasoning, not at all 
adapted to the subject, to interfere with the decision of con- 
sciousness. If we disregard the plain decision of conscious- 
ness, it is in vain that we seek for evidence from other 
sources. 

I ask those for proof, who affirm, that the theory of moral 
necessity is tncompatible with free, moral, accountable agen- 
cy. Let them show in what respects it is incompatible. 
Let them bring forward some instance in which a free moral 
agent ever did deliberately act otherwise than accurding to 
that theory. They say indeed, that whenever they choose, 
they have the power of a contrary choice. But do they 

retend that they ever, in any case, exercised that power ? 
Do they pretend that they can exercise it? 

As the charge of Fatalism has been so seriously urged 
against the doctrine of Edwards, | am desirous of making 
another free quotation from President Day’s book on the 
Will. He cites the remark of Cousin, that “the theory of 
Locke concerning freedom tended to Fatalism ;” and then 
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he says: “This calling in the aid of an odious appellation, 
is a very convenient and summary tnode of confuting an op- 
ponent. It has a specia] advantage when the name which 
is substituted for argument, is so indefinite and mysterious, 
‘that the reader is in no danger of discovering its meaning, 
Fatalism is commonly understood to be something heathen- 
ish. But it has assumed such a diversity of forms, that it 
is sufficiently unintelligible to answer the purpose of an ar- 
gument, which is most efficacious when least understood. {1 
would be a more simple, if not a more satisfactory mode of 
reasoning, to offer direct proof of the reality of contingent 
self-determination.——— Whatever was meant by the Fatal- 
ism of the ancients, it did not imply that all the changes in 
the world are under the guidance of a Being of infinite wis- 
dom and infinite goodness.—————It is urged that the Fatal- 
ists refer every change to a cause. So do believers in self- 
determination; not excepting even acts of the will. 

Is it Fatalism to believe, that he who formed the soul of man 
can so touch the springs of its action as to influence the will, 
without interfering with the freedom of its choice? Isa 
chain of causes, suspended from the throne of nonentity, to 
be likened to the purposes and agency of the omniscient 
Creator! Is it Fatalism to believe, that motives may have 
a real influence in determining volition, and that they may 
be presented by the providence of God; that the state of 
the heart has also some concern in giving direction to our 
acts of choice, and that this native or acquired state is not 
always the product of chance ? The object of our inquiry 
is to learn whether moral acts are determined by accident. 
If they are not, does it certainly follow that they must be 
subject to the Fates of the heathen? Is the authority over 
the heart so divided between fate and contingence, that 
what is not ascribed to one, must of necessity belong to the 
other? Is there no room left for any effectual influence 
from infinite wisdom and benevolence ?” 

“ The suggestion that a denial of contingent self-determi- 
nation leads to Pantheism, is as indefinite in its application, 
as the charge of Fatalism. The doctrine of Pantheism, as 
held by Spinoza and his followers, is that the universe is 
God.—What has this to do with the dependence of voli- 
tion on the state of the heart, and the influence of motives ? 
——lIf in God we live and move and have our being, does 
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it follow that our life is his life, our motion his motion, our 
existence his existence? Is it Pantheism to believe that he 
worketh in us both to will andtodo? Does such agency of 
his imply, that he only acts in the case? that there is neither 
willing nor acting on our part? that there is really but one 
agent in the universe? See Day on the Will, Sect. 9. 


SELF-DENIAL. 


This duty is sometimes thought to militate against the doc- 
trine of Edwards, and to prove that our volitions do not al- 
ways follow our strongest desires, or that we do not always 
choose according to our strongest motive, or according to 
what is the most agreeable. The anonymous writer of the 
essay says: “ Do you not at times practise self-denial, and 
does this consist in choosing that which is at the time of 
choice the most agreeable?” Again he says: “ The Bible 
never teaches that self-denial consists in choosing that which 
seems most agreeable.” pp. 208, 299. Now, in my opinion, 
the duty of self-denial does plainly and strikingly exemplify 
the principle that we are governed by the strongest motive. 
When a Christian denies himself, he does indeed act against 
certain inclinations and desires, which operate as mo- 
tives. Sometimes these are very strong. And how could 
they be overcome without something stronger ? Why does 
the Christian deny these inferior desires and motives? He 
is influenced to do it by love to Christ, which is an affection 
of a higher and nobler kind than any which he denies. It 
is his supreme, his commanding motive. He is willing even 
to lose his life for Christ’s sake. Luke 9:21. He hates his 
earthly relations in comparison with Christ, that is, he loves 
Christ above them, and under the influence of this motive, 
he forsakes them, when duty requires. So the apostles 
acted. Love to Christ constrained them. Under its influence 
they chose to deny themselves in regard to all their worldly 
inclinations. Jt was the most agreeable to them, as friends 
and followers of Christ, to do this. It was most gratifying 
to their supreme desire. Suppose any one should deny 
himself, without this higher affection, this superior motive, 
would it be Christian self-denial? The desires of the natu- 
ral, unrenewed mind are very strong, and no one ever did 
or ever will deny and subdue them, unless he has a motive 
of superior strength. The strong man cannot be disarmed 
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and overcome, except by one that is “stronger than he.” 
Luke 11: 22. 


PRACTICAL INFLUENCE. 


If a man half believes the doctrine of Edwards; or if he 
believes it under a misapprehension of what it is; or if he 
believes it with a true apprehension of its nature, but gives 
it undue importance, compared with other portions of divine 
truth; or if he entertains the speculative belief in a heart 
destitute of holiness ;—in either of these cases, the conse. 
quences of his belief will probably be pernicious. And it is 
the same with regard to al] moral and religious truth. But 
let a man of clear understanding, and decided, ardent piety, 
like Edwards, Brainerd, Calvin, Hopkins, or Fuller, rightly 
apprehend and cordially believe this doctrine, and the con- 
sequences will be, in a high degree, salutary. The men who 
speak of the bad influence of believing Edwards’ scheme, 
are those who do not believe it. But what intelligent, good 
man ever believed it, without experiencing happy eflects 
from it? ‘The great body of ministers in New England 
since the days of Edwards, have embraced his theory. ‘They 
have all along heard it alleged by Arminians and other op- 

osers of the theory, that it has a bad practical tendency. 
But they have never discovered such a tendency. It has 
been lodged in the minds of multitudes of the wisest and best 
men. But they have all found its influence to be directly 
favorable to morality and piety. While those who declaim 
against it, and say that the belief of it has a pernicious effect, 
are those who do not cordially believe it. 1 will only add, 
that my full conviction is, that the doctrine of Edwards, in 
all its essential parts, is the doctrine of the Bible, presented 
in a scientific form, and arrayed against hurtful errors ; that 
it tends to honor God, to humble man, and to promote 
growth in grace, and that those who reject it and embrace 
any of the antagonist doctrines, will suffer loss. 

There are many other important subjects suggested by 
the essay, on which I have so freely remarked. But I cau 
proceed no farther. 

The questions proposed in the last number of the Reposi- 
tory by “ Inquirer,” appear to me worthy of special con- 
sideration ; and in compliance with the wishes of the Editor, 
1 intend to make such a reply as I may find convenient, in 
a future number of the Repository. 








Rauch’s Psychology. 
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i—Psychology ; or, 4 View of the Human Soul ; including An- 
thropology: being the substance of a Course of Lectures, 
delivered to the Junior Class of Marshall College, Penn., 
by Frederick A. Rauch. New-York: M. W. Dodd, 
1840. pp. 388. 







Dr. Rauch, who is already favorably known to our readers, 
is a native of Germany, where he received his education, 
under the best advantages. He is now at the head of Mar- 
shall College in Pennsylvania, an institution which, while it 
aims at the general promotion of literature in our country, has 
particular reference in its origin and design to the German 
population of that state, and embraces a theological department 
designed to train men for the ministry in the German Re- 
formed Church. The work before us is the substance of a 
course of Lectures delivered to the undergraduates, and is 
designed as a text-book in that College. 

A foreigner publishes a book in this country under some dis- 
advantages, similar to those which an American experiences 
who publishes a book in France or Germany. There is the 
difficulty of acquiring an intimate acquaintance with the idiom 
of our language ; the difficulty of becoming familiar with our 
habits and modes of thought ; the difficulty of becoming so 
thoroughly conversant with the opinions that are prevalent in 
philosophy and religion, as not to arouse prejudice, or alarm 
the apprehensions of the community; and perhaps not the 
least obstacle in his way is the feeling, that, if a foreigner 
among us publishes a book, he writes for his own countrymen 
























particularly who reside here, and not for the community at 

large. These difficulties are increased, if the author happen ) 
to be from Germany. The language is one of the most un- 
manageable of all the numerous tongues whieh the unhappy 
builders of Babel have spread over the earth; and nothing is 
more difficult than for a German ta become perfectly famil- 
iar with the idiom of our language, and to think and write like | 







an American. The prevalent opinions too in Germany are 
materially different from those which prevail in this country, 
on the great subjects of morals, philosophy, and religion ; and 
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much as a foreigner may desire and design to conform to the 
usual sentiments in this land, and much as he may in heart 
accord with evangelical Christians here, still it is difficult 
to avoid phrases and modes of speech which will seem to savor 
of the neology of Germany, and which will excite alarm when 
the author little intended or expected it. There are not a 
few, moreover, in our land, who look with suspicion on every 
thing that comes from Germany, and who are ready to regard 
it as prima facie proof that an author is a skeptic, or a neol- 
ogist, who happened to be born in the land even of Luther, and 
who publishes a book on any subject whatever. This number, 
we believe, is rapidly diminishing ; and the time will come, 
we trust, in this land of freedom, when every book shal! be 
judged by its own intrinsic worth, and not by the country from 
which the author happened to come, nor from the prejudiced 
opinion of any self-constituted tribunal. 

We are happy to perceive that Dr. Rauch has succeeded in 
overcoming, to a remarkable degree, the difficulties above 
referred to. In general the style is simple, pure, and direct. 
Tn the main, too, he has mastered our modes of thinking, and 
has become well acquainted with the prevailing views of 
morals, philosophy and religion in our land. 

If there are disadvantages, however, under which a German 
is placed, who publishes a book in our language and country, 
there are also great advantages which a ripe scholar from a 
German university has. The vast amount of learning in that 
language, and the rich collection of facts on all subjects that 
can claim the attention of the human mind, furnish peculiar 
facilities for enabling a native German to prepare a work that 
shall be useful; and we regard it as a very valuable accession, 
when those who come to dwell with us are disposed to em- 
ploy the materials thus accumulated, with so much toil, to 
further the cause of education and piety. 

The work before us relates to one of the most interesting 
subjects, to man himself. We would have preferred a some- 
what different title to the work—a title that would better con- 
vey an idea of its nature and design, than the word psychology 
or anthropology ; but the following partial summary of the con- 
tents will show that the subjects discussed are ene ag! to ev- 
ery man, and open a vast field of inquiry. Introduction. Chap. I. 
Difference between man and animal. Chap. JI. Life. The prin- 
ciple of individual life, instinct, the ingenuity of animals, rela- 
tion of instinct to man. Part I. fre sone a Ch.1. The 
influence of nature upon man—of the sun, moon, earth, races, 
national differences, etc.;—sexual difference ; temperaments— 
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sanguine, melancholic, choleric, phlegmatic ; mental capacities, 
idiosyneracy, etc. Ch. II. The natural modifications of mind 
produced by age, waking, sleeping, dreaming, ete. Ch. III. 
[he power of the mind over the body; its form, its health, 
its habits, its power of expressing emotions, etc. Part II. 
Psychology. Introduction. Self-consciousness. Section I. On 
reason, sensation, conception, pure thinking. Sect. II. On 
the will, the desires, inclinations, passions, social inclinations, 
etc. On the emotions, pleasure pain, hope, fear, melancholy, 
wrath, joy, RELIGION, ete. From this quite imperfect analysis, 
it will be seen that the work comprises the wide series of 
topics pertaining to MAN. 

We by no means intend an extended review. Our object is 
simply to introduce this work to the favorable notice of the 
American public. It has, in general, the following character- 
istics: (1.) The subject itself is one on which every man should 
feel a deep interest. It pertains to himself. (2.) It abounds 
with facts of a very interesting character, designed to illustrate 
the various subjects referred to above. Much industry has 
been evinced in collecting and arranging those facts, and they 
give a value to the work which will not usually be found con- 
nected with works of this nature, and especially in our lan- 
guage. The collecting of these faets indicates an extensive 
range of reading and inquiry, and places the work almost 
wholly beyond the charge of being a work of mere speculation 
or theorizing. It contains in these facts the kind of informa- 
tion which the young need in forming an acquaintance with 
themselves, and in furnishing them with a knowledge of the 
wondrous human frame. (3.) The work is characterized by 
a sound discrimination on the various subjects of mental phi- 
losophy. It indicates that on these topics there has been 
much patient thinking, and much desire to tell exactly how a 
thing 7s. Emotions and feelings are separated and analyzed 
which are usually supposed to be blended together; and no 
student can peruse this work with attention who will not de- 
rive benefit from the aid which it furnishes in the power of 
analyzing mental operations, and in fixing attention on the 
workings of his own mind. (4.) Its general sentiments we 
regard as correct, and such as may be safely and profitably 
taught to the young men in our institutions. 

While we would thus commend the work to the favorable 
notice of the public, we would at the same time suggest to 
the respected and learned author a few points on which a re- 
vision might be made with advantage. (1.) In a few instances 
there might be a more exact adoption of the English idiom. 
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A reperusal of the work would probably suggest the places 
where such changes could be made. (2.) In a few places the 
sense is to us obscure. To one trained in German literature, 
it may be clear, but we are not certain that we exactly get the 
idea of the author. There is to us an aspect of mysticism in 
a few places—a want of that direct, and clear, and straight- 
forward expression of an idea, which in this country we ex- 
pect. Our countrymen either Aave no time, or will take no 
time, to study out that which is not clear at once ; and there 
is no law of literature better understood among us than that 
no author has a right to make us look twice to understand 
what he means. (3.) Some of the sentiments, though few in 
number, will not be found to be in accordance with those pre- 
vailing in this country, and, which is of more importance, with 
the truth. Of these, the most prominent is the view of the 
author on the will. We refer particularly to p. 143. If we 
understand his views on this page, they conflict essentially 
with proper notions of moral agency ; and we would earnestly 
recommend to him a carefu! reconsideration of the views there 
presented and urged. “The human will,” says he, “can be 
free only when it receives the divine will as its soul.” We 
are not certain that we understand what this means. “ As 
long, therefore, as a will is capable of choosing between the 
good and the evil, between heaven and hell, between the 
source of its life and that of its death, so long this will is not 
free.” Now we should suppose that this was as good a defi- 
nition of freedom as could well be given; and if the will in 
such a state is not free, we would ask, how is man responsi- 
ble? Is “a planet that has no light in itself, but must receive 
it from the sun around which it revolves ””—with which the 
author compares the will of man—is sucha planet free? (4.) 
We would especially recommend to the author the revision 
and enlargement of the portion of the work on religion. We 
do not mean to imply that he holds any false and dangerous 
views on that subject ; but we would be glad of a more full 
and distinct enunciation of the nature of the Christian religion, 
and of its relation and adaptedness to the human mind as it 
is. We would be glad to see such a statement of the work of 
the Redeemer, and of the special agency of the Holy Ghost on 
the human heart, as should make a young man acquainted with 
what Christianity is ; and instead of the quotation from Plato at 
the close, we think the work would be greatly improved by a con- 
densed view of the Scripture doctrine about man, and of Chris- 
tianity as adapted to man though fallen; of Christianity as fitted 
to act on a fallen intellect and a perverted heart ; as adapted to 
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restore man to more than the bliss of Eden; as infringing on 
no laws of mind in its holiest and highest operations; and as 
in accordance throughout with the ‘anthropology’ and the 
‘psychology’ of man. Such a view would be eminently useful 
in our colleges and schools. Such a view we more need than 
any thing pertaining to education in its higher departments in 
this country. And such a view, we doubt not, Dr. Rauch 
has a heart as ready to furnish, as he has an intellect and 
a high order of mental acquirement that will qualify him 
for it. 


2.—An Historical Presentation of Augustinism and Pelagian- 
ism, * cae the Original Sources, by G. F. Wiggers, D. D., 
Professor of Theology in the University of Rostock, etc. 
Translated from the German, with Notes and Additions, 
by Rev. Ralph Emerson, Prof. of Eccl. Hist. in the Theol. 
Sem. Andover, Mass. Andover and New-York: Gould, 
Newman & Saxton, 1840. pp. 383. 


The expected publication of this volume was announced in 
the April No. of the Repository. It is now before us in the 
usual chaste and accurate style of typography and of general 
execution which characterizes the Andover press. As far as 
we are able to judge, the translator also has done his work 
with faithfulness and ability. This indeed was to be expected 
from so ripe a scholar as Professor Emerson; and whatever 
have been the difficulties of the task, he has certainly suc- 
ceeded in presenting us with the original work of the German 
author in a chaste and perspicuous English style. The “ Notes 
and Additions,” also by the Translator, are such as could have 
been supplied only by one deeply and extensively learned in 
the history of religious opinions, in past ages, and at the same 
time awake to the existing state of controversies in respect 
to the points under consideration. They are generally brief, 
and, in most cases, such as seem necessary to explain the 
statements and correct the occasional errors of the author, 
and to supply some important omissions in his history. They 
add not a little to the value of the work, especially for Ameri- 
can and English readers. 

The questions involved in the controversy which is here 
associated with the names of Augustine and Pelagius, have 
been among the most important causes of differences and di- 
visions in the Church in every age. The views which have 
been entertained on these questions have characterized the 
doctrines of theologians both before and since the Reforma- 
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tion. And at the present time these questions are assuming 
new degrees of interest and importance both in England and 
America. “ Ancient Christianity,” says our Translator, “ for 
better or for worse, must soon become more perfectly known 
to the Protestant world. And good it is that it should be so, 
painful and surprising in themselves as may be some of the 
disclosures. Such advocates of patristic authority as have 
recently appeared in England, will spare no pains in accom- 
plishing one part of this labor. Nor less prompt nor less able 
will be their antagonists, in performing the other part of the 
Herculean task, if we may judge from recent specimens of 
their zeal and power. Consequences of the most serious na- 
ture, in England as well as in this country, are now seen to 
be most intimately connected with the historical disclosures 
that shall be made.” But the early history of the doctrines 
of Christianity cannot be regarded as second in importance to 
the history of rites, institutions and modes of church gov- 
ernment. While, therefore, England is now awake to the 
latter branch of history, it is well that Germany is found 
assiduously laboring in the other. The work before us is 
one of the results of these labors. It is regarded by theolo- 
gians in Germany, and by those who have examined it in this 
country, as affording the best means of settling the questions 
on which it treats, short of a laborious investigation of the 
original sources. 

Such a work is worthy of more than a passing notice. It 
was our design, therefore, to say, here, only so much as might 
seem necessary to commend it to the attention of our readers. 
We hope to procure, from a hand more competent than our 
own, a review of this important publication in season for the 
October No. of the Repository. We accordingly abstain from 
any attempt at a critical analysis of the iach at present, in 
the expectation of being able, hereafter, to do better justice to 
its merits and the important topics of which it treats. 


3.—Ancient Christianity, and the Doctrines of the Oxford 
Tracts. By Isaac Taylor, author of “Spiritual Despot- 
ism,” etc. Philadelphia: Herman Hooker, 1840. pp. 
554. 


The author of this volume is deservedly popular both in 
Great Britain and this country. We have learned to receive 
with interest whatever comes to us from the pen of Isaac 
Taylor. Though his style, like that of some- other popular 
writers, whom we could name, is more wordy and expansive 
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than we might wish, ye his views are generally philosophical 
as well as evangelical. His poetics are bold and uncompro- 
mising, and, in general, well sustained by appropriate argu- 
ment, whether drawn from reason, history, or revelation. 
These qualities, together with his ample possession of the 
original sources of information on all the topics which are 
urged by the Oxford writers, in their “ Tracts for the Times,” 
fit him peculiarly for the task he has undertaken, in meeting 
the attractive and insinuating arguments of those learned di- 
vines, in favor of the revival of the forms and usages of “ An- 
cient Christianity” in the Church of England. 

Few, perhaps, of our readers are aware of the importance 
of the crisis to which the English church, and even the Epis- 
copal church in our own country, have come. The general 
scheme of principles and sentiments that has been embodied in 
the Oxford Tracts is working a great revolution in those 
churches; and though, as our author remarks, it advances 
upon them “in noiseless slippers,” it nevertheless proceeds 
with “a still depth, a latent power, a momentum anda consis- 
tency in its development, which are the very characteristics 
of those movements that are to go on, and are to bring with 
them great changes, whether for the better or the worse.” 
The influences, therefore, to be met, by the masterly hand and 
the burnished weapons of our author, are not such as may be 
despised. Proceeding from the most venerable of the English 
Universities, and sustained, as they are, by the most learned 
of the British Reviews, they not only endanger the purity of 
the Episcopal church, but threaten to bring discredit upon the 
cause of Protestantism universally. A thorough discussion 
of these principles, therefore, and a maniy resistance of their 
tendency to sanction some of the worst features of Popery, 
have become indispensable. Such a discussion has been well 
begun by Mr. Taylor. 

An able writer in the present No. of the Repository, (page 
165, seq.) has given us a brief synopsis of the principal points 
embraced in the Oxford Tracts, with some account of the 
authors by whom they have been advanced. The same writer, 
it is hoped, will exhibit more fully, ina future No., the pro- 
gress of this controversy. On these accounts we omit any 
further statement here of the topics in question, and will close 
this notice by briefly presenting the main point of the argu- 
ment, urged home upon the Oxford divines in the work before 
us. 

Our author regards it as a singular oversight in the learned 
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authors of the Tracts, that, while, in tones of solemn remon- 
strance, they are “ calling upon the church to retrace its heed- 
less steps, and to realize, so far as possible, an imitation of 
the religious notions and practices of the second and third 
centuries, and while they would fain render the apostolic En- 
glish church a very copy (its sufferings excepted) of the 
church as we find it under Dionysius and Cyprian, yet exclude 
from their copy the most characteristic and prominent feature 
of their venerable pattern.” This feature, this “ luminous 
point,” in the teaching, and in the concomitant practice, of 
the ancient church, was the celestial or angelic excellence of 
virginity and celibacy. Our author, therefore, instead of car- 
rying forward a multifarious inquiry concerning the numer- 
ous topics of early opinion and practice, seizes upon this one 
point, as having intimate alliances with the entire ecelesias- 
tical and religious system of antiquity; and the very point 
and hinge of his argument is to prove that the corruption of 
the church, after the time of the Apostles, was not so gradual 
and progressive, from age to age, as has generally been 
supposed ; but that there was in the church “a very early 
expansion of false and pernicious notions, in their mature 
proportions,” and that they were even then attended with 
some of their worst fruits. Of these notions the most influ- 
ential and controlling was the opinion universally entertained 
concerning the merits and the spiritual efficacy of celibacy, 
and especially of uncontaminated virginity ; taken in connec- 
tion with the practices thence immediately resulting, and the 
sanctioned institutions to which, in an early age, it gave rise. 
The reader, who has never investigated this field, will be 
astonished, as well as grieved, with the amount of evidence 
adduced that the notions above referred to were nearly or 
quite as flagrant in the second, as in the twelfth century ; that 
even in the second century they were no novelties; that they 
early affected the universal church; that they were at once 
the causes and the effects of errors in theology, of perverted 
moral sentiments, of superstitious usages, and of hierarchical 
usurpations. Enough, at least, is proved on these subjects to 
afford us good reason for regarding with extreme caution any 
attempt to induce the modern church to imitate the ancient, 
at any time, after the Apostolic age. We have a more sure 
word of prophecy, whereunto we do well that we take heed. 
“To the fase and to the testimony: if they speak not according 
to this word, it is because there is no light in them.” 
hol 
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4.—Harpers’ Famity Lisrary, No. XCIX.—The Sidereal 
Heavens, and other subjects connected with Astronomy, 
as illustrative of the Character of the Deity, and of an Infi- 
nity of Worlds. By Thomas Dick, L. L. D. Author of 
“ Celestial Scenery,” “The Christian Philosopher,” etc. 
etc. New-York, Harper & Brothers, 1840. pp. 432. 


By the mass of readers whose education is confined to the 
English language, the word Sidereal is not as readily under- 
stood as the old Saxon Starry. The substitution of the latter 
word for the former, therefore, we think would have improved 
the title of this book, designed, as it is, less for classical than 
for popular use. The book, however, ought not to be under- 
valued on account of its name. It is a popular treatise on the 
starry heavens, and does honor to the series of the “ Famil 
Library,” to which it is now added. It is not a labored sci- 
entific production, presenting the proofs in detail, of the 
numerous and grand results which it declares. The author 
designs to present the visible heavens as parts of the works of 
God. The most interesting astronomical facts are related 
and illustrated in such a manner as to be easily comprehended 
by those who have little knowledge of mathematical science. 
They are also to presented as to impress the reader with 
those religious considerations which are most naturally sug- 
gested to the devout mind by those great and marvellous 
works of Jehovah. We have here representations of the 
whole, and of detached portions of the firmament ;—of the 
arrangement of the stars into constellations, with sketches of 
their mythological history ;—the distances and magnitudes of 
the stars ;—variable and double stars, and binary systems ;— 
treble, quadruple and multiple stars ;—the milky way ;— 
groups and clusters of stars ;—the different orders of the 
nebule ;—the destination of the stars, or the designs they are 
intended to subserve in the system of the universe ;—unknown 
celestial bodies, meteoric phenomena, etc. We have also 
arguments illustrative of the doctrine of a plurality of worlds, 
and of the physical and moral state of the beings that may in- 
habit other worlds, with a summary and comprehensive view 
of the universe ; in all of which the author avails himself of 
the results of the most recent discoveries and the most accu- 
rate calculations in the science of astronomy; and presents 
them in a popular and attractive form. 

This volume is adorned and illustrated with engravings to 
the number of more than —_ It is a highly interesting 
and instructive work. We cordially welcome it to the family 
circles of our country. 
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5.—Harpers’ Famity Lisrany, No. C.—Outlines of Imperfect 
and Disordered Mental Action. By Thomas C. Upham, 
rh S00 of Mental and Moral Philosophy in Bowdoin 
College. New-York, Harper & Brothers, 1840. pp. 399. 


We have rarely met with a more entertaining volume than 
the one here announced. Its plan and arrangement are truly 
philosophical ; and the great variety and eccentricity of its 
illustrations are such, that they irresistibly allure the mind of 
the curious reader from chapter to chapter ; and he feels him- 
self enriched at every step, not only by the multifarious facts 
presented by the author, but by the numerous illustrations of 
the principles inculcated, which these facts are fitted to call 
forth from the storehouse of his own experience. Most per- 
sons, on reading this book, however much they may have 
prided themselves on their perfect sanity, will find, to their 
surprise, that they have often been the subjects of mental 
aberrations when they least suspected it, and that they have 
reason to be on their guard against those shades and degrees 
of insanity, which prevail unconsciously, to a greater or less 
extent, in the intercourse of a fallen world. 

The plan of Professor Upham, in this volume, though a 
novel one in this country, is not entirely unsupported by 
authority. It was in part suggested by Pinel in France, some 
fifty years since, and recently more fully announced by a 
German writer, Professor Keinroth, who represents “ the dis- 
orders of the mind” as “ only limited in number and in kind 
by the diversities which exist in the mental faculties.” 

Our author adopts this general principle, and accordingly 
considers the philosophy of Insanity as parallel with that of 
Sanity. In preparing this treatise, therefore, he has pursued 
the same course and order of investigation which he would 
have pursued in preparing a treatise on the Philosophy of the 
Mind. He gives us, first, an outline of mental philosophy, and 
then Sear. to consider, 

I. Disordered action of the external intellect,—sensation 
and perception, conception, spectral illusions or apparitions, 
disordered state of the power of abstraction, of attention, 
dreaming, and somnambulism. 

II. Disordered action of the internal intellect,—suggestion, 
consciousness, relative suggestion or judgment, the principle 
of association, the memory, the reasoning power, the imagi- 
nation, nature and causes of idiocy, derangement of the sen- 
sibilities, appetites, propensities, affections, moral sensibilities, 
etc. 
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Il. Disordered action of the will,—imbecility of the will, 
and the will in connection with other powers of the mind. 

Under these general heads are ranged a great variety of 
particulars, in p ilosophical order, and the principles stated 
are illustrated by numerous facts from medical works, the 
reports of prisons, asylums for the insane, etc. etc. 


6.—The Doctrine of the Will determined by an Appeal to Con- 
sciousness. By Henry P. Tappan. New-York. Wiley 
and Putnam. 1840. pp. 327. 


Most of our readers are aware that this volume is the sec- 
ond of a series of works contemplated in the plan of the au- 
thor. The first of the series was “A Review of Edwards’ 
‘Inquiry into the Freedom of the Will,’ ” which was published 
more than a year since, and was noticed at some length in 
the Repository for July, 1839. The subject of this whole dis- 
cussion is not only fundamental in philosophy, and of surpass- 
ing interest in itself, but singularly wide and important in its 
relations to morals and theology. We rejoice to see it taken 
up ina manly, frank, and independent manner. This choice 
of epithets might seem to indicate some peculiar need of 
those qualities in such an investigation. So it does ; and there 
is such need, especially when the discussion runs counter to 
the prevailing current of belief. It needs a disinterested love 
of truth, and undoubting faith in its prevalence, to venture 
forth upon this Caspium Mare, this Black Sea of philosophical 
speculation, never unvexed by storms, and always the dread 
of mariners. 

Mr. Tappan has nothing about him of the partisan. “What 
| have written,” he remarks in his preface, “I throw not out 
as a bait to logomachists, either in philosophy or theology: but 
I submit it to the cool, candid, and generous perusal of those 
who love truth, and who fear not to think.” The spirit in 
which he has addressed himself to his task, and thus far pro- 
secuted it, is eminently candid. Without pugnacity, or osten- 
tation, (the appearance of which, at least, it was very difficult 
to avoid in approaching, with avowed opposition of sentiment, 
the examination of the system of Edwards on the Will,) he 
has quietly undertaken his Review, in the manner of one 
deeply impressed with the nobleness and certainty of the truth 
he espouses. 

It may seem to savor of presumption, or atleast of impru- 
dence, in so young a man, to throw himself unattended into lists 
where many an older head, if not the wiser mind, would shun 
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the exposure. even if he possessed industry and inclination for 
the work. He is attacking a system that has ground our the- 
ological grist for mahy years: innumerable are the sacks of 
thought. that have been bolted there; nor will we deny that 
the stuff which has come out has often puzzled the eater, and 
proved at once too hard and too fine for ruminating stomachs. 
Some have thought it needed the “triturating bran,” we do 
not say of error, but of reality and of consciousness, to render 
it salutary, and to keep the mind from being made flatulent 
for want of practical truth. Our author may be esteemed an 
adventurer, with more of valor than discretion, thus to set 
out, in his very first essay, against Epwarpbs on tur Wit! Is 
he not a sort of Bedoween of the desert, running full tilt upon 
his Arab courser to overturn a pyramid? But pyramid or 
temple, we are willing the world should see whether it em- 
balms a dead error or a living truth. We only say to those 
who stand astonished at Mr. Tappan’s boldness, Gentlemen, 
read the books, and you will acknowledge that this writer has 
entered upon his inquiries with modesty and frankness, and 
also with a simplicity, and clearness in feeling, thought, and 
style, which are not always found in such discussions. 

We must confine ourselves in this short notice to. some 
little analysis of the work before us, the aim of the writer, 
and the degree and manner in which he has accomplished 
his object. This work is a Psychological essay, for which 
the Review of Edwards prepared the way. ‘The plan of 
the whole undertaking embraces the following particulars: 
1. A statement of Edwards’ system. 2. The legitimate con- 
sequences of this system. 3. An examination of the argu- 
ments against a self-determining will. 4. The doctrine of the 
will determined by an appeal to consciousness. 5. This doc- 
trine viewed in connexion with moral agency and responsi- 
bility. 6. This doctrine viewed in connexion with the truths 
and precepts of the Bible. The three first constitute Mr. 
Tappan’s first volume ; the fourth occupies the present work. 

n the statement of Edwards’ theory, the conclusiveness 
of the whole argument rests, of course, upon the truth of the 
exhibition ; and, as to the deductions of our author from this 
theory, the question is not, how startling those consequences 
may be, but, are they true, are they legitimately drawn? If 
so, they are neither to be withheld nor softened. 

The true difference between contingency and necessity is 
a point much labored by Mr. Tappan. He endeavors to show 
that the course of Edwards’ reasoning rests upon the assump- 
tion of a wrong definition of contingency, as the synonyme 
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of chance. In reconciling contingency both with cause and 
certainty, and opposing it only to necessity ; separating it 
from uncertainty and chance on the one side, and from abso- 
lute necessity on the other; Mr. Tappan maintains that the 
reasoning of Edwards, founded on the conception of a con- 
tingent will, as a will of chance and without causation, is 
legitimately set aside, and that the movements of a contingent 
cause may be foreknown in the Divine prescience, and yet not 
foreordained in the Divine decrees; i. e. they may be per- 
fectly certain, and yet not necessitated. 

Perhaps the most important part of our author’s volumes is 
comprehended in his speculations on the subject of cause. 
Indeed, here is the jist of the whole argument, and the main 
point on which the reasoning of Edwards can be met. If you 
allow the correctness of his view of the nature of cause, his 
argument follows conclusively, but if you can show that that 
view is substantially false, his argument is as conclusively set 
aside. Mr. Tappan argues with all his force the point, that, 
in the very nature of cause, and as a necessary part of our 
conception of it, there is self-determination. He assigns the 
will as the cause of volition. The point of dispute, then, is 
simply whether the will is necessarily determined, not whether 
it is self-determined ; for the very nature of cause is self- 
determination. Cause is ultimate, and if you make the willa 
cause, and yet deny its self-determination, you are driven to 
something else as the ground of self-determination, which 
itself must be a cause, and if so, then ultimate and self- 
determined ; so that you must either deny causation in the 
will, or resort to the absurdity of an infinite series of grounds of 
determination, ever receding, but never terminating in cause. 

He maintains, that, in the argument, that the will is always 
as is most agreeable, and that the sense of the most agreeable 
constitutes the cause of all volitions, disinterestedness ceases 
even to be a conception, and becomes only one form of self- 
indulgence ; so does self-denial. The will becomes a passive 
daguerreotype, or a camera obscura, the colors of which 
change with the play of the sun upon it. 

Our author represents Edwards as having mistaken the oc- 
casions of volition for its causes ; a grand mistake, sbut one 
on which he has built his reasoning. Other philosophers, he 
says, have made the same mistake on other points; the oc- 
casions of the perception or consciousness of first principles 
or ideas, have been mistaken for the origin and source of 
those ideas, the conditions of our knowledges for the know- 
ledges themselves. 
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Professor Tappan’s style is clear and intelligible ; which 
is a matter of the very first importance in discussions of this 
kind. His definition of consciousness, and his remarks on the 
perfection of consciousness as a form of intelligence, and on 
the true mode of interrogating consciousness, are highly im- 
portant in entering on sucha subject. ‘The distinction of the 
emotions and passions from the will we think is as clearly 
made out as that of the reason and the will. His view of the 
mind as consisting of two elements of necessity, and one ot 
freedom, with their distinctive, yet united action, is worthy of 
consideration. He maintains that necessity belongs only to 
the laws and rules of the reason and sensitivity, and that it 
does not belong to cause. All cause of volition is in the will, 
human and divine, and will is free. This constitution of mind, 
he thinks, accounts for all psychological phenomena. Our 
readers will have ready access to these volumes of Professor 
‘Tappan, and we need only add, that we think them worthy ot 
a candid, thoughtful, and generous perusal. In his own view, 
“the question at issue is not a question between two schools 
of philosophy holding different theories of the freedom of the 
will; it really lies between the advocates of human freedom, 
and the advocates of an absolute and universal necessity.” 
Let it be examined with freedom and candor, and we have no 
fears as to the result. 


7.—The Life and Opinions of the Rev. Wm. Miine, D. D., 
Missionary to China, illustrated by biographical annals of 
Asiatic Missions, from Primitive to Protestant Times, in- 
tended as a guideto missionary spirit. By Robert Philip, 
Author of the Lifeand Times of Bunyan and Whitefield ; 
the Experimental Guide, etc. Philadelphia: Herman 
Hooker, 1840. pp. 435. Also, New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 1840. pp. 320. 


In his preface the author says, “this book presents, in the 
character of Dr. and Mrs. Milne, a model which may be held 
up to any young man or woman, who is contemplating the 
missionary work. It exhibits an imitable example, as well as 
one worthy of imitation. The churches also wil] do well to 
study the influences which formed the character of these dis- 
tinguished missionaries.” In these sentiments we fully con- 
eur. We have risen from the perusal of this volume, with 
increasing love for the cause to which this excellent man de- 
voted his life. Indeed, it was the cause of missions which drew 
out his talents and his worth, and transformed the shepherd boy 
into the worthy associate of the learned and lamented Morrison. 
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It should be added, however, that the early training of Dr. 
Milne eminently fitted him for the missionary work. His 
piety seems to have taken its hue from the mild and beautiful 
scenery of his native hills. He there learned—in the true, 
spiritual meaning of the phrase—to look through nature, up 
to nature’s God. He loved his humble, quiet, mode of life, 
because it brought him into daily and intimate communion 
with his Maker. It taught him that best of all lessons, that 
his home was where God was. Hence “ the morning star has 
often found him—where the evening star has left him—upon 
his knees before God, utterly unconscious of the lapse of 
time :”’ and hence too, there could be nothing narrow or local 
in his plans; nothing low or compromising in his conceptions 
of duty. Anywhere and everywhere he must have exhibited 
the missionary spirit. 

The biographer has performed his duty with his usual abili- 
ty. The work is executed much in the manner of his life of 
Bunyan. His style is always lively, and sometimes playful. 
He writes with a profound respect for his early friend, and 
with ardent love for the missionary cause. 

We cannot suppress the wish, however, that the author had 
given us more of Dr. Milne’s religious history. He says in- 
deed, with some truth, that “ journalizing in biography, isat a 
discount now.” But we think “it possible to impoverish 
biography, as well as to overload it. The closet of any 
thoughtful and devotional man—especially in a land of stran- 
gers—is worth seeing.” The journalizing of Brainerd and 
Martyn have done the church more service, than half the 
books which have since issued from the press. 

The “ Annals of Asiatic Missions” are evidently the result of 
extensive research. ‘The chapter on the opium crisis discloses 
the fact, that “Dr. Milne was the first writer who denounced 
the opium trade, as the curse of China, and the disgrace of 
the East India Company.” Though dead, we trust his voice 
will continue to be heard till this odious traffic shall be finally 
abandoned. 


8.—Narrative of a Tour through Armenia, Kurdistan, Persia, 
and Mesopotamia ; with an Introduction, and Occasional 
Observations upon the Condition of Mohammedanism and 
Christianity in those Countries. By the Rev. Henry 
Southgate. New-York: D. Appleton & Co., 1840. pp. 

334, 356. 
The author of these volumes performed his journey, as an 
exploring missionary of the American Episcopal Church 
22* 
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The wisdom of their choice is manifest. Though exceedingly 
instructive as a traveller, he never loses sight of the great end 
of his mission. The principles which directed his movements, 
we give in his own language. ‘“ Whatever objects of interes: 
fell in my way I allowed myself to see. This rule, from which 
I never deviated, proved, in the end, a source of no inconsidera- 
ble trial. Possessed from my earliest years with the most 
ardent love for travelling, and filled with an enthusiastic de- 
sire to visit the scenes which were the originals of the first 
pictures that my imagination formed, it was a sore temptation 
to find myself within a few days’ journey of the once proud 
capital of the Persian Shahs—the city where Sadi and Hafiz 
lived, and Martyn labored,—while duty pointed in another 
direction. For the same reason, I did not visit the ruins 
of Babylon, though, at Bagdad, I was within a few hours’ 
travel of them. And for the same reason, I denied myself the 
pleasure of going over Egypt and the Holy Land.” From 
such a writer we expect the truth, and nothing but the truth. 
It was not his aim to invest his researches with the fasci- 
nations of adventure. We are perfectly satisfied, when we 
lay aside the book, that we have listened to an honest story. 

But we have found the work replete with interest. The 
route which it spreads before us, is, much of it, new and un- 
explored. It takes us to the principal cities of Armenia, Kur- 
distan, Persia and Mesopotamia. There is enough of incident 
mingled with the narrative to make it attractive. There is 
hardship to excite our sympathy, and danger to arouse our 
fears. We close the book, truly grateful that the author has 
been spared to give us the fruit of his labor and his sufferings. 

We rejoice to learn that two missions have already grown 
out of these researches; one at Constantinople, and another 
among the Jacobite Christians of Mesopotamia. 


9.—On the Relation between the Holy Scriptures and som 
parts of Geological Science. By John Pye Smith, D. D. 
F.G. 8. Divinity Tutor in the Protestant Dissenting 
College at Homerton. New-York. D. Appleton & Co. 
1840. pp. 364. 


The English edition of this truly valuable work was noticed 
in the Repository for January last, page 244. We need add 
nothing to the analysis then given of its contents, nor to our 
high commendation of its merits. It is a learned, manly and 
Christian defence of the ascertained facts of Geological science 
against the popular suspicion of their tendency to discredit 
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the truth and authority of Revelation. The principles of bib- 
lical interpretation, which it advances, are worthy of the most 
serious consideration, as contributing to place the student of 
nature and the sacred philologist upon common ground, as 
defenders of the one harmonious system of truth, revealed in 
the word and the works of God. The edition now before us is 
well executed, in an economical form, and we cannot doubt 
that it will be extensively read and studied. 


10.—Scotland and the Scotch: or the Western Circuit. By 
Catherine Sinclair, Author of “ Modern Accomplish- 
ments,” “ Modern Society,” “ Hill and Valley” etc. etc. 
New-York. D. Appleton & Co. 1840. pp. 288. 


This little volume, dedicated to the “ Highland Society” 
in London, is a series of letters to a female friend, and is 
designed to exhibit the characteristic and interesting features 
of the past and present times in Soctland. It is the narrative 
of a tour through the “ Highland hills and glens,” affording 
much of the general information, and local anecdote, which 
add so much attractiveness to the beautiful scenery which it 
describes. It is light reading, of course, which may be taken 
up and laid down at any place, without danger of losing the 
thread of the narrative, as there really is no /ong thread in the 
book. But the style is graceful and easy, and playful and 
entertaining, and the matter often instructive, and, what is 
better than all, its moral and religious tendency is unexcep- 
tionable. 


11.—Prize Essays on a Congress of Nations, for the Adjustment 
of International Disputes, and for the promotion of uni- 
versal peace without resort to arms : together with a Sixth 
Essay, comprising the substance of the rejected Essays. 
Boston: Published by Whipple & Damrell, for the 
American Peace Society. 1840. pp. 706. 


A Congress of Nations has been a prominent object with 
the American Peace Society, ever since its organization. So 
long ago as 1828, a premium was offered for the best essay on 
this subject. In 1831 two gentlemen of New-York offered $500 
for the best essay, and $100 for the second best, on the same 
subject. ‘The committee of award, the Hon. Joseph Story, 
Wm. Wirt and John McLean were unable to agree in their 
decision. The premium was then raised to $1000, and the 
Hon. John Q. Adams, Chancellor Kent, and Thomas S. 
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Grimké became the committee of award, but with no better 
success. 

In this state of things the American Peace Society author- 
ized the publication of the volume before us. In respect to 
its typographical execution the work is uncommonly attrac- 
tive—worthy indeed to be presented to “every crowned head 
in Europe, and to the Executive of every republic in America.” 
The discussions themselves should receive the earnest attey- 
tion of all in authority. Indeed, it seems to us, that men in 
the seats of power cannot avoid the conviction, while reading 
these pages, that they have a solemn duty to discharge to 
their constituents and the world. The present mode of ad- 
justing national disputes clearly belongs to a barbarous age, 
and it should have passed —_ with the wager by battle and 
the trial by ordeal. It is the design of these essays to point 
out to the Christian and the philanthropist a more excellent 
way. It was hardly to be expected that they should give us 
an accurately detailed system. But the facts and principles 
which they furnish are exceedingly important. They have 
prepared the way for further inquiry and discussion, and we 
look forward with confidence to the dawn of a better day. 


12.—A Tribute to the Memory of Fitzhugh Smith, the son of 
Gerrit Smith. By the Author t “ Thoughts on a New 
Order of Missionaries,” etc. New-York: Wiley and 
Putman. 1840. pp. 300. 


The youthful and interesting subject, or rather occasion, of 
this memoir, died at Utica, in the State of New-York, July, 
1836, at about the age of twelve years, in the exercise of a 
remarkably matured and intelligent faith in Christ. This tri- 
bute to his memory is not in the usual form of works pro- 
duced by such occasions, a mere threading together of the 
incidents of the life and death of the deceased, but is con- 
structed on a more philosophical plan, and with a higher aim. 
The starting-point of the author is his conviction that a nobler 
style of character than is usually seen, or is sought for in the 
training of youth, is demanded, and that the form of improve- 
ment required in the character of our youth, is especially in 
respect of its MANLINESs. This word then suggests the object 
and aim of the writer. It is to inculcate the importance and 
excellence of manliness of character. To this the narrative, 
the descriptive parts, and the reasoning of the book, all tend, 
and every thing is professedly excluded which might break 
in upon the unity of this design. We reeommend the book 
as one of the most interesting and useful of its kind. 
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13.—Domestic Education: by H. Humphrey, D. D., President 
of Amherst College. Amherst: J. S. & C. Adams. 
1840. pp. 239. 


This little volume comes to us as an old friend m a new 
dress. It embodies the substance of a series of papers, which 
appeared in the New-York Observer, a few months ago, on 
Domestic Education. The venerable writer has yielded to a 
desire, repeatedly and urgently expressed, that he would give 
to his thoughts on this subject a more convenient and perma- 
nent form. He has revised the series and discussed several 
new and important topics. He has also inserted, by way of 
appendix, some twenty or thirty pages on Domestic Education 
from the London Christian Observer, which still farther in- 
creases the value of the book. In its present shape it may be 
entitled the Parent’s Manual. It displays a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the wants and the perils of childhood and youth, 
and then, with singular felicity, points out the way to meet the 
former and repel the latter. 


14.—The Poet’s Tribute. Poems of William B. Tappan. 
Boston: D. S. King, and Crocker & Brewster. 1840. 
pp- 325. 


This is indeed the poe¢’s tribute. And, what is far better, it 
is the Christian poet’s tribute. We are often pained at the 
shyness with which the sons of song approach the cross of 
Christ. Their notes are sweet and clear and full on every 
theme but this. The praises of a heathen god, or a modern 
hero, they can utter loud and long. But point them to Jesus 
of Nazareth—the scorned—the persecuted—the crucified one 
—and they are dumb. 

Not so with Mr. Tappan. His inspiration is drawn from 


Siloa’s brook that flow'd 
Fast by the oracle of God. 





Most of his pieces are strictly sacred in their character: 
and we pity the heart which can dwell on some that we might 
mention, and not be made better. 

The poem at the close of the volume, entitled “Missions,” 
was pronounced before the Porter Rhetorical Society at An- 
dover. We heard it then, and we have read it now, with 
great interest. There is genuine poetry in the production. 
Had we space, we could cite passages of a high order, both 
in respect to taste and genius. 
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15.—Sermons on Different Subjects, delivered in England and 
America, by Rev. Edward Norris Kirk, A. M., late 
Pastor of the Fourth Presbyterian Church, Albany, N. 
Y. With an Introduction, by Samuel Hanson Cor, 
D. D. New-York, 1840. pp. 316. 


This volume is a collection and republication of eleven Ser. 
mons and four Addresses, which had before appeared in sepa- 
rate forms in England and this country. ‘They are on the 
following important and practical topics :—Man’s natural en- 
mity to God,—Obligations of Young Men,—Jesus the Great 
Missionary,—The Gospel Ministry,—The Nature and Influ- 
ence of Maternal Associations,—Sermon to Children,—Practi- 
cal Love to Christ,—Temperance and Religion,—The traffic in 
Alcohol,—Valedictory Sermon,—Agreement with God, ete. 

Though these discourses are by no means deficient in force 
and cogency of reasoning, there is yet less of systematic ar- 

umentation in them, than of warm-hearted and zealous appeal. 

he reader who has heard Mr. Kirk preach, will perceive that 
they are written ina style adapted to his rapid and fervid 
eloquence; and yet, to one unacquainted with the author, 
they would hardly suggest the idea of thateloquence. They 
will be read, therefore, with less interest, by strangers, than 
by those whose memory may enable them to supply, in their 
thoughts, the manner of the preacher. Yet they are good 
discourses, worthy of publication, as popular and faithful ex- 
hibitions of truth on the topics which they embrace, and as 
suited to impress the reader with a strong sense of religious 
obligation. 


16.—The Museum of Religious Knowledge: designed to illus- 
trate Religious Truth. Edited by Marcus E. Cross. 
Philadelphia: J. Whetham. New-York: Robert Car- 
ter, 1840. pp. 264. 


This little volume, which is neatly executed by the pub- 
lisher, is made up of short and stirring discussions of a variety 
of interesting topics. ‘The authors from whose writings they 
are ggg ted selected, are Hon. A. H. Everett, Rev. Drs. 

pring, Hawes, Plumer, Smith, Babcock, and Mrs. H. B. 
Stowe ; and the selections are worthy of the names with which 
they are accompanied. Several of the pieces are from the 
editor’s own pen. These too, are written in a chaste and 
attractive style, and are suited to the place which they occu- 
py in a volume designed to allure the minds of busy men and 
women to the consideration of moral and religious subjects. 
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17.—-Letters from the Old World. Bya Lady of New-York. In 
Two Volumes. New-York: Harper & Brothers, 1840. 
pp. 307, 337. 

To the general reader, these Letters will be found second 
in interest to few of the numerous books of Travels in the 
“Old World,” with which we are “being favored,” in these 
days of increased and rapid intercommunication between the 
most widely separated countries. They are from the pen of 
Mrs. Haight, a lady of wealth and leisure, who has given us in 
these volumes the results of her observations in a tour, under 
the protection of her husband, and with the best advantages, 
through Egypt, Syria, Palestine, Asia-Minor, Turkey and 
Greece. It was not an idle curiosity which allured her away 
to those ancient lands. It was the longing of an enlightened 
and cultivated mind to become familiar with the scenes of the 
earliest times. Such a mind would be likely to find the prin- 
cipal pleasure of travelling abroad, in the instruction to be 
derived from the new and ever varying objects which present 
themselves in foreign lands. And we return our hearty thanks 
to Mrs. Haight that she has consented to share this pleasure 
with the public by committing these interesting volumes to 
the press. They are written in a lively, chaste and attractive 
style, and though they do not pretend to the precise accuracy 
of scientific observation, they may be relied on for a strict ad- 
herence to the truth. ‘They are also characterized by more 
than an ordinary degree of good sense. ‘The numerous topics 
and incidents which they exhibit are exceedingly miscellane- 
ous, of course ; yet associated, as they are, in locality and in 
history, with the oldest and grandest events of time, we read 
them with interest, as we love to be reminded of the line of 
our relationship, not only with the realms of classic antiquity, 
but also with 





“the land 
Where the patriarchs rest, 
Where the bones of the prophets are laid.” 

18.—The Scripture Doctrine of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the 
Holy Spirit, in their relation to God the Father. By 
Nathaniel S. Folsom. Boston: James Munroe & Co. 
1840. pp. 84. 

19.—A Letter to Ezra S. Gannett, of Boston, occasioned by his 
Tract on Atonement. By Nehemiah Adams, Pastor of 
Essex-street Church. Boston: James Munroe & Co. 
1840. pp. 64. 

These two publications, if we mistake not, are worthy of 
some more extended remarks than we have room to make in 
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this notice. The Letter of Mr. Adams is written in the 
best style of controversy, and is especially valuable as con. 
taining a clear, satisfactory and popular defence of the Scrip. 
ture doctrine of the Atonement, and at the same time exhibit- 
ing the fact, that this cardinal doctrine of Christianity is re- 
jected, not only by Mr. Gannett, but by “the American 
Taiserian Association.” Considered in connection, these 
publications will inculeate some important lessons, which we 
hope to present in a future No. of the Repository. 


20.—Presipent BreEecHEerR on Baptism. 


On recurring to the article of President Beecher on Baptism, 
in the Repository for January and April last, our readers will 
notice that there is some incompleteness in the argument as 
indicated in the plan, and as also intimated on pp. 366, 368. 
This was perceived by ourselves on reading the MS., but 
owing to some delay in Mr. Beecher’s correspondence, we 
had the best reason to suppose that we had received all that 
he intended to furnish on the subject. We accordingly in- 
serted the part which appeared in the April No., as concluding 
his discussion. He since informs us that he was disappointed 
by this announcement, and that he fears the result may be a 
premature answer to an unfinished discussion. 

We have therefore judged it proper, as a caveat against 
any such premature reply, from any quarter, and as due to 
Pres. Beecher, here to announce that our pages will be open 
to a continuance of his discussion in a future No., when he 
proposes to present a large class of additional facts, which he 
regards as essential to the full power of his argument, which 
being moral and cumulative, a comprehensive view of the 
whole seems necessary to a full perception of the force of its 
parts. 


21.—A New Worx on Geotoey. 


We are informed by the publishers, J. S. & C. Adams, Am- 
herst, Mass, that they have in the press, and will shortly 
publish, a work on Geology, by Prof. Hitchcock. The plan 
of the work, we understand, is novel and original, and that, 
while it is designed as a text-book for the Professor’s own 
classes in Geology, and also to present to the public a con- 
densed view of the present state of Geological facts, theories 
and hypotheses, it will also embrace the materials of the 
author's Synopsis of Geology, to be appended to his final 
Report on the Geology of Massachusetts, which is also now 
in the press. 





